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ABEL STEVENS. 


PEN-PORTRAIT OF 
ORTRAIT painters, especially if they 


have obtained eminence in that noble 
profession, need not be surprised if in 
passing along the street some day their 
own handsome profiles should salute them 
through the bow window of an humble 
member of the fraternity with a right 
hearty “ Good morning, sir!” Sketchers 


need not be surprised if some owner of a 
goose-quill should try his hand to bring 
before the public gaze outline delineations 
of their pérsonnel. 
It must be confessed that for our first 
Vou. X1.—8 





THE EX-EDITOR. 


attempt we have chosen a great subject. 
There are few men who enjoy a higher, 
a more extensive, or hetter earned pop- 
ularity than the Rev. Ape, Stevens. 
Wherever his name is met with it is al- 
ways in such connection as to convey the 
impression that its wearer is no ordinary 
character. The reverend gentleman hav- 
ing now been before the public in the 
character of preacher on extraordinary 
occasions, as iecturer on every variety of 
subject, as journalist, and author, his name 
has become a “ household word.” But 
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there are thousards to whom the name is 
thus familiar who never saw the man. 
Will such allow us to introduce our dis- 
tinguished guest to them? On his part 
the introduction is acknowledged with a 
smile and the warmest cordiality. 


‘The first time we saw Dr. Stevens was | 


in New Bedford, Mass., in the June of 
1845. He was fashionably, but not fop- 
pishly attired. A slight, but symmetrical 
form was clad in a well-fitting coat and 
accompaniments. When the back was 
turned we saw hanging from the pocket 
about one half of a white silk handker- 
chief. By the whole combined, man, garb, 
and movement, our attention was 
rested. fixed, and fascinated. Of a friend 
cluse at our side we inquired, “ Who is 
that?” 


vens.” “Abel Stevens!” we exclaimed. 
The demolished fragments of the creation 
of our imagination were immediately seat- 
tered to the four winds by the sudden con- 
cussion from the living, moving reality 


now before us. 


ar- | 


“That,” said he, “is Abel Ste- | 


Imagine, if you can, how we must have 
been taken aback in being compelled to | 


exchange our ideal of aldermanie propor- 
tions for a “ pocket edition of humanity,” 
our venerable editor for a comparatively 
young man. Here, then, was the verita- 
ble Abel Stevens, the man we had long 


and earnestly desired to see, right before | 


He is now in our sanctum, sitting for 
his likeness, our optics are ready, and the 
plate is dropped into its socket. Now, 
then, we hope the sun will shine clearly 
through our skylight, se as to enable us to 
present a life-like ambrotype. 

It will already have been inferred that 
we are not to bring forth a physical giant. 


us. 


Dr. Stevens is rather below the medium 
height, with not the least tendency to 
corpulence. 
sual height and redundancy, he presents 
a personal appearance of much more than 
The good taste with 
which he dresses sets off his almost per- 
In 


walking er standing the head maintains 


average beauty. 
fect symmetry to great advantage. 


an erect position, and the whole form is 
straightened up to his full height, unless, 
perchance, somewhat thereof may be lost 
by“ leamng,’’as Paddy wouid say, “ t’other 
way.” 

But let us turn to the expressive part 
of our subject, the head. The counte- 
nance is oval; its deep pallor and sunken 


But in the absence of unu- | 


cheeks betoken hard and intense studv. 
combined with much physical indisposi- 
tion. The nose is a model of Grecian 
beauty. ‘The lower part of the chin is 
thin and prominent. Seldom has it been 
our lot to meet with so fine a pair of eves. 
They are of a very dark brown, and in 
the repose of the countenance beam with 
a mild benignity and unmistakable intelli- 
When Mr. Stevens rises to speak 
he removes his glasses. It is then those 
“windows of the soul” begin to sparkle 
with a brilliancy seldom seen elsewhere. 
As the speaker warms up into his theme 
and throws out his “‘ thoughts that breathe” 
in “ words that burn,” these “* indexes of 
the soul” sparkle with a luster that daz- 
zles the beholder and hearer. 

The forehead is high, broad, and ex- 
pansive, with a fullness of development 
seldom met with. Manifestly a giant 
mind is hid beneath it. The head is well, 
but not profusely covered with hair of a 
soft texture, slightly inclining to black. 
Whiskers of the same color cover a large 
portion of each cheek. Since this fashion 
has prevailed the two branches have been 
allowed a downward course until they 
have united together and spread them- 
selves under the chin and about the throat. 

Asa preacher Mr. Stevens commenced 
his career while yet a mere boy. But 
those juvenile performances were of such 
a character as to preclude the necessity 
of the admonition from the lips of his 
seniors in this sacred calling, “ Let no 
man despise thy youth.” While the 
youth of the speaker was the attractive 
magnet in gathering large audiences, the 
astonishing eloquence, pathos, and power 
with which he proclaimed his heavenly 
message retained and augmented the won- 
dering throng. And now that the novelty 
of boyishness has passed away, what else 
but the transcendent charm which char- 
acterizes the delivery of these discourses 
of an hour and a half in length retains to 
their close with ever increasing interest 
the crowds who listen to him? 

We first heard the subject of this sketch 
at the anniversary of a missionary soci- 
ety. The address delivered on that ocea- 
sion will not soon be forgotten, either by 
ourself or the hundreds then present. We 
hesitate not to pronounce it the finest 
stream of platform eloquence ever poured 
Taking into account thought, 


gence, 


upon us. 


imagery, language, management of voice, 
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gesticulation, action, earnestness, and 
whatever is comprised in effective speak- 
ing, we never expect to hear its like again, 
unless it be from the same lips. From 
those same lips we may yet have a re- 
newal of what we deem one of the most 
ecstatic periods of our whole life, although 
we have heard many of the greatest men to 
be found on this continent, or on the British 
isles, who have spoken upon this most stir- 
ring of all themes, the emancipation of the 
morally enslaved race of man from the 
tyranny of sin. 

Intimation has been made that the sub- 
ject of this sketch ranks high as a member 
of deliberative bodies. In this character 
we have had frequent opportunities of 
witnessing his power over other minds. 
The last session of the Providence Con- 
ference is the only one at which we have 
not seen him present. 
this time was occasioned by his being 
traveling in Europe. During the session 
he intrudes not himself upon our notice, as 
though he were the only one present capa- 
ble of speaking upon the question under 
discussion. He speaks but little, but 
never tv little purpose. If he rises to 
speak, it is frequently when some knotty 
question is on the tapis, and its knots have 
been multiplied or made more intricate by 
some of the previous speakers. He rises 
slowly, with eyes fixed upon the floor. 
. The most nervous and impulsive, on wit- 
nessing this deliberative movement, make 
no attempt to gain the floor before him. In 
this respect there is a deference paid to him 
akin to that offered to venerable and distin- 
guished rank and high official grade. Si- 
lence pervades the entire assemblage. Uni- 
versal attention is waked up. Every eye 
is riveted, every ear is open. A stranger 
would at once conjecture that something un- 
usual isexpected. Before rising, the speak- 
er doffs his glasses ; these on rising are held 
by one side of the frame between the thumb 
and forefinger of one hand, and are made 
to perform a few revolutions round the 
wrist. The fingers of the other hand are 
run a few times through the hair on the 
fore part and sides of the head. The 
chair is addressed in the most deferential 
manner, and the speaker plunges at once 
into the subject. He has seen it in all its 
bearings, and with all its intricacies, and 
will soon cause you to see it with equal 
clearness. The question is soon divested 
of all the difficulties which had surrounded 


His absence at | 





it, and now stands before you in the trans- 
parency of noon-day. Ali this has been 
done with a few well-chosen and pertinent 
words. The speaker resumes his seat 
and is soon absorbed in thought. No one 
rises to reply, for nothing more is needed. 
The chair puts the question, and a unani- 
mous vote settles it forever. Never, per- 
haps, was this rare faculty more strikingly 
displayed than during the session of the 
General Conference in Pittsburgh, in the, 
spring of 1848. 

Some of your readers may perhaps re- 
member that, as editor of Zion’s Herald, 
he was suddenly and unexpectedly charged 
by a member with giving, through that 
journal, such reports of the doings of Con- 
ference as were not strictly correct. This 
charge upon the Eastern editor, we have 
said, was unexpected, and took him by sur- 
prise. But though surprised, he was not 
unprepared for a reply which must have 
astounded, and did most certainly silence 
his antagonist. That reply was published, 
and called forth the most unmeasured 
eulogiums of every intelligent reader. 
And well it might. Rarely has the senate 
chamber, the halls of jurisprudence, or the 
sanctuary, been the theater of such un- 
answerable logic, or such glowing elo- 
quence. That off-hand, purely extempo- 
raneous effort might serve as a perpetual 
warning for all mere pigmies not to wake 
up the sleeping lion. Its effect upon the 
intelligent body before whom it was de- 
livered was manifested by his election to 
our highest denominational editorial post. 

Dr. Stevens has been too long before the 
public as an editor to call for any notice of 
him in this character from our pen. His 
late editorial post we have always con- 
sidered as the most critical and difficult 
it was possible for our Church to assign 
to any of its servants. If we have come 
at a correct knowledge of facts, it was de- 
signed that Tue Nationa should not, on 
the one hand, be so grave as to deter the 
unconverted from its pages; nor, on the 
other hand, so light and frothy as to fall 
under the censure of the prevailing litera- 
ture of the day. Its purpose was to break 


the spell which binds the votaries of the 
fictitious trash by which our land is flooded. 
With these limitations on either side, would 
it have been possible to have found a man 
who could have given usa production more 
in character with the design of its project- 
Should pastors, parents, and guard- 


ors? 
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ians of youth but take hold of this maga- 
’ gine as its merits deserve, such a mental 
and moral revolution wouid soon be 
achieved, as is most devoutly to be desired. 

As an author it is superfluous to speak 
of our subject. In this character “ his 
own works praise him in the gates.” As 
a tourist let his recently published letters, 
from the European continent, testify of his 
wide-awake look-out, his Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness, acuteness of observation, keen- 
ness of discrimination, historical knowl- 
edge, political information, ecclesiastical 
lore, facility in writing, and felicity of 
description. In the language of the Ce- 
lestials, may Abel Stevens “live a thou- 
sand years.” 





CURIOUS ANIMALS. 


HE white mouse, sometimes called the 

albino mouse, is only a simple variety 
in color of the common gray mouse, (Urus 
muscolus.) Its fur is a brilliant white, its 
eyes a rosy red. These colors are trans- 
mitted by generation. 

All its characteristics, except color, are 
the same as those of the little troublesome 
nibbler that often swarms in our habita- 
tions and annoys us by its ravages. It 
has the same instincts and the same tem- 
perament. Notice its habitual bearing: it 
is timid by nature, and only becomes famil- 
iar by necessity: mark with what peace- 
ful hesitation it puts out its head from its 
narrow dwelling, whence it only issues to 
seek its food; but it does not go far, and 
runs back on the slightest alarm. It may 
be tamed to a certain degree, but it never 
becomes seriously attached to its keeper. 
The white mouse does not inspire that 
sort of horror which many feel at the sight 
of the common gray mouse, a sentiment 
which, we think, is only inspired by the 
little surprises and annoyances which he 
occasions. 

In many places in Europe, but still more 
commonly in China, the white mouse is 
raised ina kind of domesticity. They are 
easily kept on bread, cheese, lard, butter, 





and green salad, of which they are very | 
fond, and generally all the aliments which | 
man prepares for himself satisfy their appe- 
tite. 

They multiply in a manner truly pro- 
digious. A litter, usually numbering five 
or six, is produced in twenty-five days. 
The little ones are at first naked and blind, 





but in less than fifteen days they gain con- 
siderable growth and activity, and disperse 
to seek their own food. ' 

This abundant multiplication is turned 
to good account under some circumstances. 
The keepers of reptiles in menageries 
sometimes raise these mice in great num- 
bers, as food for those creatures which re- 
fuse dead prey. It is known that many 
serpents of this kind only require food at 
long intervals, and the white mouse serves 
them admirably. 

This creature is found not only in our 
temperate climates, but also in the north 
and south of the two continents. Some 
authors pretend that they came originally 
from the north of Europe, but no facts yet 
stated seem to confirm this opinion. 

The Zerda is a small and very rare car- 
nivorous animal, principally found in Don- 
gola, Sennaar, Libya, and sometimes at 
Cairo and Mecca. Bruce, the celebrated 

{nglish traveler of the last century, first 
advised zoologists of the existence of this 
animal, and he has a cut of it in his fine 
work containing an account of his Abyssin- 
ian and Nubian journey in 1768 te 1772. 

The Zerda is only about two thirds the 
height of an ordinary fox, and its length, 
from the end of the nose to the root of the 
tail, isabouvten inches. Its general physi- 
ognomy is also that of the fox, but it has 
one peculiarity, its ears are disproportion- 
ately large, and the inside filled with long 
and fine hairs, tufted at the border, but 
more scattered in the center. 

Its color is a fine russet dun, verging on 
the white beneath, tail nearly black, a 
tawny spot under each eye, the pupil very 
large and very black, the iris a deep blue ; 
head small compared with the rest of the 
body ; the nose slender, the end pointed, 
black, and very smooth; teeth long and 
very sharp; legs slender; toes long, black, 
and crooked ; claws not retractile. 

Few animals have given rise to so many 
doubts and discussions relative to the real 
place which it should occupy in the scale 
of mammifers. Bruce did not venture to 
pronounce upon its affinities ; Buffon, who 
received from Bruce a description of the 
new genus, partly designated it as anony- 
mous, and found it related to both the 
hare and the squirrel. 

Other naturalists have allied it to the 
dog. At last the more intelligent study 


of its zoological characters, particularly 
those of its skeleton, has proved that the 
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WHITE MICE. 


Zerda is a carnivorous animal, and should 
be classed with the fox. It constitutes 
the smallest species of this genus. 

Its habits are little known. Bruce had 
a few of the living animals ; they partook 
of dates eagerly, and did not refuse other 
fruits that were given to them; they de- 
voured the eggs of the pigeon and other 
small eggs with incredible voracity ; when 
hungry they readily accepted of bread, 
especially if it was spread with honey or 


sugar. A living bird that was placed in 
their cage immediately fixed their atten- 


| tion, and it was evident that they were in 


the habit of preying upon it, doubtless for 
food. On the other hand, the very pres- 
ence of a cat frightened them; they did not 
seek to defend themselves, but only to es- 
cape. 

A few live specimens now in the men- 
agerie at Paris remain nearly asleep all 
day ; it is sometimes difficult to keep them 
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awake, but on the ap- 
proach of night they 
become exceedingly 
restless and try to 
escape. They do not 
gnaw the wire of 
their cage, but if it 
were in the woods it 
would soon yield to 
their sharp teeth. Its 
habits are similar to 
animals which spend 
part of their time un- 
derground, and only 
come out by night to 
seek their food. It 
does not, as Bruce 
and other naturalists 
have thought, live 
upon great trees, the 
palm, the date, and 
other gigantic mono- 
cotyledons of the Af- 
rican forests ; it does 
not there construct 
its nest, but it may 
climb them to seek 
the fruit it loves, or 
more likely to catch 
the little birds, of 
which it is very fond. 
In the museum it is 
fed with fresh and 
tender flesh and very 
small rats and birds. 
The Guepard, or 
Indian Hunting-tiger, 
belongs to the nu ner- 
ous and varied feline 
race, into which it 
comes toclaim a place 
beside the tiger, the 
lion, the leopard, the 
jaguar, and the pin- 
ther. An interesting 
family! The gue- 
pard is distinguished 
from each of these by 
well-defined charac- 
which the 
sight of the 


teristics, 
living 
creature presents at 
once tothe eye. The 
nails are feeble, sharp 
at the point, and re- 
tractile; it 1s evi- 
dent that they are 
much better suited 
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for the chase than for holding or tearing 
prey, and in these respects the animal 
much more resembles a dog than a cat. 
The toes are longer than in the true cats, 
and the foot is oval in front instead of being 
round, as with the latter. The character 
of the dentition resembles that of the hyena. 
On the other hand, the tail, longer thar 
that of the other great felines, the more 
slender figure, the straighter vertebral col- 
umn, the longer legs, the shorter, smaller, 
and rounder heal, sufficiently distinguish 
the guepard from the other species of its 
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is evidently, from its peculiar form, that 
of an animal destined for the chase. 
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congeners; and, finally, the shoulder-blade | 
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The guepard is Jess wild, less terecious 
than the other great felines, und he can be 
more readily tamed. He 
attached to his master, answeis to his call, 
fullows him, caresses him, permits himselt 
to be trained by him, and shows as much 
intelligence as gentleness. The museum 
at Paris has already, at different times, 
possessed live animals of this species. 
One of them from Senegal became so fa- 
miliar that he was set at liberty in a park, 
from which he never undeitook to escape. 


then becomes 


GUEPARD, OR HUNTING TIGER. 


Ile obeyed the keeper of the menagerie, 
and became much attached to the dogs, 
with whom he would play all day without 
seeking to do them any harm. 

One day he recognized among the curi- 


ous visitors of the menagerie a little negro, 


who had made the voyage from Senegal 
in the same vessel with himself, and he 
caressed him as tenderly as a dog caresses 
his master whom he meets again after a 
long absence. 

The guepard is celebrated as having 


been for a long time employed in the chase | 


in the southern countries of Asia, under 
the name of hunting-tiger, which has been 
given him by the Indians. In these warm 
climates hunting dogs are rare, which is 
partly owing to the pitiless and eruel war 
continually made upon them by the leopards 
and panthers; besides, it is remarkable 
that there they do not long retain their 
voice, their smell, nor, consequently, their 
hunting instincts. 

The guepard replaces them to a certain 
degree ; not that this animal has the scent 
of the dog; it does not use this sense in 
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the chase, it only follows by sight, and 
bounds upon its prey; it leaps so lightly 
that it easily clears a ditch or a wall of 
several feet at a bound. 

Gueparé hunts have often been described 
by hunters and naturalists. It is princi- 
pally at Surat, in Malabar, and in Persia 
that the animal is trained to this exercise. 
‘The hunters are usually on horseback, and 
carry the guepard behind them on the 
crupper. Sometimes they have several, 
and then they are placed on a crupper made 
expressly for that purpose. In both cases 
the animal is chained and _ blindfolded. 
‘The hunters set out thus, and scour the 
country trying to discover the gazelles in 
the wild valleys where they have to pas- 
ture. 

As soon as they perceive one they let 
loose the guepard, and point out the game 
to him with the finger. The guepard 
jumps down, he glides carefully behind 
the bushes, he creeps under the tall herbs, 
he approaches sidewise and noiselessly, 
always keeping behind knolls, rocks, and 
other objects, stopping suddenly when 
afraid of being seen, and crouching very 
low, then renewing his slow and insidious 
approach. Finally, when he considers 
himself near enough, he calculates his 
distance, springs out suddenly, and in five 
or six prodigious leaps of incredible agility 
he reaches, seizes, and strangles his victim. 

In some parts of Hindostan this hunting 
is such a lively pastime to the rich that a 
well-trained guepard, which has the repu- 
tation of seldom missing its prey, brings an 
exorbitant price. 

In Persia the hunting is done in a sim- 
ilar manner, only the hunter with the gue- 
pard on his crupper waylays the game. 
The Emperor Leopold I. had two gue- 
When they 


went on a hunt one of these animals leaped 


pards, as well trained as dogs. 


upon the crupper behind him, the other 
behind one of his courtiers. As soon as 
any kind of game came in sight both of 
them leaped down, surprised and strangled 
it, and returned to their places quietly and 
without being called. 

The specimen now in the menagerie at 
Paris is about the size of a small mastiff, 
three and a half feet long, exclusive of the 


tail, and about two feet high. Its fur isa 





clear russet above and whitish beneath, | 


with small, well-defined black spots sprink- | 


Alternate rings 
of black and white encircle the lower half 


led upon the tawny part. 


of the tail. ‘The long rough hairs behind 
the head and along the back form a sort 
of mane. This individual is from Africa, 
but it is known to be of the same species 
as those used in India. 
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GARDEN NOVELTIES. 


| ERE are two curiosities of the pea 

tribe to which we call the attention 
of every lover of a garden. The first is 
a pretty ornament of very curious growth, 
the second a valuable addition to our list 
of esculents, the history of which is truly 
wonderful. 

The Winged Pea is known to botanists 
as Tetragonolobus purpureus ; it is an an- 
nual of low, shrubby habit, does not require 
sticking or training, and is destitute of 
tendrils. It is very hardy, and may be 
sown at any time from March to May. In 
its early stages of growth it is of a pleas- 
ant glaucous green; but as soon as its 
season of blooming arrives it becomes lit- 
erally covered with butterfly blossoms of 
the richest tints of crimson and maroon, 
the wings having a soft velvety look, sim- 
ilar to the petals of a well-grown pansy. 
It continues to bloom profusely for about 
four months; and if the pods are removed 
as fast as they appear, it will continue gay 
till the frost of autumn cuts it off. But 
to remove the pods would be to sacrifice 
one of its most interesting features, for 
these, unlike other peas, are winged ; that 
is, each pod has four membranous fringes 
extending its whole length, and though 
the pericarp is tubular in shape, the wings 
give the seed-vessel, while it remains 
green, the appearance of being four-sided. 
We grew a large patch of this last sum- 
mer, and it was admired by all who saw 
it for its gay profusion of richly-colored 
flowers, no less than for its very curiously- 
formed seed-vessel. 

It thrives in any ordinary soil, but pre- 


| fers a generous depth of well-manured 


loam; like other peas, a moist climate 
brings it to greatest perfection. It should 
be sown in a four-inch trench drawn with 
a hoe, the seeds at least four inches apart 
alternately, thus,*.°*.°*. As it gets 
above the trench, the earth should be drawn 
to its stems, and the trench filled up by de- 


grees. It has some characteristics which 


seem favorable to its use as a bedding 
plant; but as we have never used it in 
masses we cannot speak positively on that 
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head. As a border ornament and curi- 


osity it deserves to be better known. 

The Egyptian Pea is an instance of 
vegetable resurrection, or at least resusci- 
tation. It is a fragment of the old life 
of Egypt,’a true type of the luxurious 
fertility of the classic country of the Nile, 
and unquestionably the most truly histor- 
ical of any esculent we possess. The 
circumstances that led to the discovery of 
this companion of mummies and _irhabit- 
ants of pyramids are in themselves as in- 
teresting as the 
plant itself is 
distinct from 
every known 
member of its 
useful family. 
During the ex- 
plorations of 
Egypt by Sir 
Gardiner Wil- 
kinson, a vase 
was found in a mummy 
pit, the age of which was 
computed at about three 
thousand years. This 
vase, hermetically sealed, 
was presented to the Brit- 
ish Museum. Mr. Petti- 
grew, the librarian to the 
late Duke of Sussex, pro- 
ceeded to open the vase 
to ascertain its contents, 
and in so doing unfortu- 
nately broke it in pieces, 
The interior contained a 
mass of dust, and a few 
grains of wheat and vetch- 
es, and on examining fur- 
ther some peas were found, 
entirely shriveled, of a 
resin-yellow color, and as 
hard as stone. It was 
known that mummy wheat 
had been resuscitated after 


an interment of five thousand years; and | of the Winged Pea. 


it was determined that the first peas ever 
found in a mummy vase should be sub- 
jected to the experiment of revival. Mr. 
Pettigrew accordingly distributed among 








THE WINGED PEA. 


his learned friends these desiccated peas, | 
reserving three for himself as mere curi- | 


osities. 


about them till the remaining three were 
given to Mr. Grimstone, of Highgate. 
‘ Mr. Grimstone tried his hand at them, 


Those who tried to grow the | 
peas failed, and no more was thought | 


subjected them to heat and moisture, and 
after thirty days one miserable plant ap- 
peared above ground. By patient care 
and ingenious culture this plant was 
brought to produce nineteen pods, which 
were ripened and planted the next year; 
and this was the foundation of the stock 
which is just beginning to be known as the 
Egyptian Pea. 

Botanists were as much delighted as 
antiquarians at the success of the experi- 
ment; for it gave them a new variety of 
the greatest value and 
most distinct character. 
Its blossom is unlike 
every other pea; it more 
nearly resembles a_ bell 
than the wings of a but- 
terfly, and is veined with 
green lines on a white 
ground. The blossoms 
break at every joint in 
clusters of two, four, and 
eight, and are succeeded 
by pods that protrude 
crookedly through them, 
each ‘pod containing from 
five to ten peas, whicn, 
when cooked. are deli- 
ciously flavored, and melt 
in the mouth like mar- 
row ; in fact, there is no 
pea to equal it; so that 
dusty Egypt has confer- 


red upon us, through 
those few dry and shriv- 
eled seeds, a palatial 
benediction. 


We should add that the 
Egyptian Pea is amaz- 
ingly prolific. quite hardy, 
and may be sown in suc- 
cession from March to 
June, and should be treat- 
ed in the same way as 
described for the culture 
It is both interest- 
ing and remarkable that we should be in- 
debted to the Egyptians of three thousand 
years ago for one of the best and most 
prolific peas, and this, too, right in the 
face of the marked improvements effected 
within the last ten years. 

These novelties have not yet been in- 
troduced among us, but in the course of 
another year our amateurs will have an 


| opportunity of adding both to their col- 


lections. 
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T was a beautiful October morning when 
a» we stepped on board our steamer, in 
the harbor of Constantinople, en route tor 
Brusa. 

Bongourlon’s Height stood boldly de- 
fined in the east against the glowing hues 
of dawn—hues of the richest amber, such 
At 


the foot of the mountain, and overhanging 


as are witnessed alone in the Orient. 
the Bosphorus, lay the suburb of Scutari, 
with its vast and funereal cypress groves. 
To the the 
away, peaceful as a lake, with its ancient 


north Josphorus stretched 
palaces and verdant shores mirrored on its 


tranquil bosom. Nearer and around us 


was old Stamboul, with its innumerable 


domes, and spires, and cemeteries, and 


hoary battlements—* My own romantic 
town!” 

A vail of purple mist lay over mosque 
and minaret, lending an ethereal softness 
to the scene ; and there arose a low, con- 
fused hum from the waking city, which 
Already 
the fairy-like caiques were clearing their 
the numerous 
vessels that crowded the port ; and follow- 


stole entrancingly on the senses. 


sinuous courses between 
ing their track, the eye rested on the craft 


floating like sea-fowl on the Marmora, and 


the blue chain of Olympus in the horizon, 
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And 


rising sun imparted an indescribable gor- 


our point of destination. now the 


geousness to the picture. Is it strange 
that the pagan of old paid his orisons to 
the king of day ? 

By some unaccountable delay, a thing 


of common oceurrence in Turkey, some 


time elapsed after the appointed hour be- 
fore the steamer’s reverberating gun an- 
nounced our departure. 1 accompanied a 


friend who had business in Brusa, and 


whose character, without further comment, 
summed up in Holy Writ: “A just 
man, and one that feareth God, and of good 


Is 


report among all the nation.” 


As we stood farther out to sea our 


; 
steamer rose and fell graceful!y on the 


long and glassy swell, the consequence of 
The effect 
of this motion was soon visible on our fel- 
The deck was covered 
with a motley and not uninteresting crowd, 


a gale on the preceding day. 
low-passengers. 
composed of divers nations, kindred, and 


On one side lay a party of pursy 
When they came on board 


tongues, 
Greek priests. 
they were jovial as bacchanals, and their 
little eyes twinkled with cunning and good 
humor beneath their beetling eyebrows. 
Sut soon an unusual squeamishness about 
the stomach prostrated them, and, covered 
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most undignified and unclerical position 
in the shelter of the weather bulwarks. 
A little farther on a group of picturesque- 


with shawls and quilts, they huddled in a | 
| romantic school. 


| 


looking Turks were curling their mus- | 


taches, and endeavoring, by the most vehe- 
ment whiffs, to smoke away the spirit of 
the sea; apparently in vain, however. 
For some time | amused myself with 
watching the freaks and dispositions of 
the various individuals before me. No 
place is better suited for the study of hu- 
man nature than the deck of an Oriental 
steamer. Unfortunately, 1 had the mis- 
fortune to tread on a sleeper’s head, and 


immediately afier to put a snappish cur | 


into purgatory by squeezing his tail, which 
successive catastrophes induced me to seek 
forecastle. We were passing the 
Prince’s ]slands on our left. A monastery 
which crowns Prinkipo, the largest of 
these, contains the ashes of the Empress 
Jrene, who aspired to join by marriage her 
dominion to that of Charlemagne, and thus 


the 


reunite the Eastern and Western empires. 
Before us lay the Asiatic coast, with 
Olympus’ snowy ridge glittering in the 
sun; and on our right, sail after sail came 
dancing over the waves before the fresh- 
ening breeze which blew up the Marmora. 


| 


to good account by some novelist of the 
His sturdy frame was 
surmounted by a head over which fifty 
winters might have given that touch of 
snow to his long, thin locks. His eagle 
eyes had a look of wickedness, and his 
ferocious mustache curled over his ears ; 
a corbash hung over his shoulders, and an 
embroidered jerkin, a heavy pair of galli- 
gaskins, and leggins of felt completed his 
appearance. He beguiled the way, occa- 
sionally, with a traditionary tale or some 
wild and melancholy song, like those sung 
by the muleteer in the sierras of Spain, in 
the solitudes of Calabria, and by the 
crumbling fanes of Attica. 

At first our route lay through the most 
luxuriant verdure. It wound through 
plantations of mulberry, olive, pomegran- 
ate, and walnut trees, and the hills on our 
right hand were covered with vineyards. 
On our left the Gulf of Modania reflected 
the rays of the setting sun, and the little 
village of Nichori showed its scattered 
roofs on the side of a distant slope. 

After winding among the hills some 
time, we came out, toward dusk, into a 
more open country ; having forded a small 


| stream, and taken a cup of coffee at a 
| guard-house by the roadside, we proceeded 


As the day wore on we glided into the | 


Gulf of Modania, and the vessel, which 


was going to continue its trip up to Gem- | 


lik, lay off and on, to land a few passen- | 


gers, ourselves included, at Modania, a 
dilapidated village, and one of the ports 


of Brasa. The process of landing had 


been attended, if not with positive danger, | 


on our way at a rapid pace. The new 
moon gleamed near the horizon, the lights 
of Brasa twinkled in the distance, and 
Mount Olympus rose like a huge shadow 
against the sky, his summit crowned with 
masses of white cloud. The owlet’s hoot 


| was all that disturbed the solitude of the 


at any rate with a superfluous amount of | 


sliouting and confusion, therefore, once on 
shore, we retired to a noisy cafené to re- 
cover from the shock our nerves had ex- 
perienced. There, perfectly unconscious 
of the rabble, to which our humble selves 
were a source of wonder and amusement, 
we took a cup of coffee and smoked the 
After a brief inter- 
val, behold us mounted on a couple of bony 
but lively Turkish nags; our saddle-bags 
were strung over the saddles, an extensive 
and antiquated method of transporting 
one’s luggage, since Horace, that Juxuri- 
ous bachelor of old, makes mention of the 


pipe of contentment. 


custom. 

Our surrigee, or muleteer, led the way, 
and had eontrived to appropriate to him- 
self the best steed of the party. He was 


same 


moon and the train of our meditations. 
We traversing regions rendered 
sacred their 


were 


by historical associations. 


| Hannibal had probably followed the path 


| the name of this river. 


decidedly a character who might be turned | 


we pursued, when flying from an ungener- 
ous foe and seeking the treacherous hos- 
pitality of Prusias. How many have 
trusted, like him, to fortune, and found her 
a coquette. Has posterity sufficiently 
awarded him that homage due to the 
greatest captain of antiquity, and which 
his own generation refused him ? 

As we drew near the city we crossed a 
stream called the Niloufer. It is spanned 
by the remains of a Roman bridge. There 
is an interesting tradition connected with 
It is said that 
Osman, the founder of the Turkish empire, 
having intelligence that a neighboring 
chieftain had left his castle in order to 
wed the daughter of an ally, surprised the 
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VILLAGE OF NICHORI, 


absence of the Castel- 
lan, and Jay in wait for his return on the 
banks of this stream. ‘The latter fell into 
the snare, and was killed, and his virgin 
name Niloufer, 
captured by Osman, who bestowed her on 


fortress during the 


bride, whose was was 


his son Orehaa. By him she became the 
mother of Suleiman, the first of the Otto- 
mans who gained a footing in Europe, and 
from her the river obtained its present ap- 
pellation 

Not being very experienced cavaliers, 
we hailed with joy our entrance at a late 
hour into the city of Brasa, and our worthy 
Boniface, a ruddy German, than whom 
none ever was more assiduous in his atten- 
tions, must have been astonished at the 
diminution his larder underwent by our 
attacks. 

The morrow’s sun caught us napping, 
and it was not till a late hour that we sal- 
lied from our lodgings, my friend to his 
As it 
would be a tedious task to give in detail 


business and I to spy out the land. 


the narrative of each day's adventures, | 
will confine myself to a description of 
Brusa, with a few reflections on her past 
and present condition. 

It is a mystery how a place so remark- 
able as Brusa, for its natural loveliness 
and its historical interest, and situated so 
near the sea-coast, should have attracted 
but little attention from the traveler and 


| the savan. The beauty of Damascus and 
the magnificence of Bagdad are proverbial, 
while this garden of Anatolia is almost as 
unknown as was Liliput before Gulliver’s 
voyages. Brisa must surely have been one 
of Gray’s flowers that were ‘ born to blush 
The verdure in the city and its 
Though late in 


unseen.” 
vicinity is unsurpassed. 
the fall when I was there, the scenery pre- 
sented rather the appearance of approach- 
ing spring, than of that melancholy season 
which typifies the dissolution of man. 
The reason of this fertility, so unusual in 
many parts of the East, is owing probably 
to the abundance of running water, which 
supplies the whole region. ‘The summit 
of Mount Olympus is covered with snow 
throughout the year, from which numerous 
streams arise that irrigate the plain during 
the dry season, when the resi of Asia 
Minor is parched with drought. Many of 
these streams flow through the city, afford- 
ing a constant supply of water for the 
fountains and cisterns, and washing the 
filth from the pavements. ‘Their continu- 
ous murmur sounds refreshing during the 
heat of midday. As a consequence from 
these natural scavengers, Brusa is one of 
the cleanest cities in the Turkish domin- 


lons., 

The old city was situated on a lofty 
table land, which terminates abruptly in 
The this! day 


the rear of modern Brisa. 














after my arrival, having procured a guide, 
I proceeded to explore this portion of the 
town. 
the elevation through a half-ruined barba- 
can, unchallenged by its drowsy sentinel. 
The first object of interest that met our 
eyes was a mosque, which was originally 
a Greek church. It contains the tombs 
of Sultan Orchan, the second in the line 
of Turkish monarchs, and Sultan Bayazid, 
surnamed Ilderim or Thunderbolt. The 
Islamism of the Brisa Moslems is of a 
singularly inoffensive character No in- 
sult was offered me during my whole stay 
there, and a small backshish to the keeper 
of this edifice was all that was requisite 
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After a toilsome ascent we reached | 
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cincts. The building is a neat and solid 
structure of the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture, and derives its chief interest from 
the ashes which repose beneath its sacred 


| dome. 


to gain us an entrance to its sacred pre- | 


In the same inclosure stands a mau- 
soleum of unpretending aspect, its little 
cupola peeping forth from a group of ven- 
erable cypresses. It is the tomb of Osman, 
the founder of the Ottoman Empire. It 
remains in the same undisturbed solitude 
in which it has stood for centuries. The 
peace which the faithful invokes for the 
departed Mussulman has here been undis- 
turbed. 

Little did Ozman, when he received the 
summons of Azrafél, foresee the great- 





3S Sree 


MAUSOLEUM OF THE SULTAN MURAD. 


ness his race would attain under Bayazid, 
Mohammed, and Suleiman the Magniiti- 
cent; and as little did he imagine that his 
mausoleum, the work of some obscure 
artist, should witness the overthrow of 
that dominion ef which he laid the founda- 
tions. Will no form or comeliness revisit 
his dry bones, that, like the corpse of the 
Cid, his appearance alone may inspire the 
foe with dread ; and grasping the standard 
of the prophet, he may again lead the 
hosts of the crescent to battle, conquering 
and to conquer! We may not approve of 
the character of Osman, nor admire the 


: | 
cruelty and oppression which have always 


characterized the Turkish rule, but now 


that they are gone, we can and we ought | 


to sympathize with them in their decay, 
without necessarily giving a shock to our 
sensibilities In the same manner we re- 
spect Sardanapalus in the closing drama 
of his career, and we mourn over the de- 
struction of Babylon, although we contem- 
plate with disgust the voluptuousness of 
the one and the unparalleled immorality of 
the other. The hand of time, like the 
tool of the mason which smoothens the 
rugged surface of the marble, softens the 
asperities in the character of a hero or of 
a heroic nation, which might render their 
memory offensive. 

After leaving this spot we rambled 
through the grassy lanes diverging from it, 
across which slanted the cheerful rays of 
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the sun, unshadowed by a single thing of | 
life. The tiles on the roofs were green | 
with velvet moss, the lattices of the pic- | 
turesque old houses were undrawn, and 
the garden gates were closed ; not even 
the merry laugh of a child rang through 
tle deserted streets. It almost seemed as 
if | were traversing a second Pompeii. | 
Finally, on turning a crumbling buttress 
of the ancient citadel, which overlooks the 
plain, an old hag, muffled in the white 
habit of her countrywomen, shuffled quickly 
by us, like the spirit of a departed inhabit- 
ant haunting its former abodes. 

A few paces beyond this fortress we 
stumbled upon the ruins of the Zarphané, 
or mint, which also skirts the brow of the 
It was a vaulted structure, 
but its roof has fallen ia, and its interior 
is a mass of rubbish overgrown with ivy. 
The best view of the surrounding country 
is obtained from this place. Directly be- 
low are seen the quaintly built houses of 
the city, interspersed with numerous 
mosques and minarets, of which Briasa 
has an unusually large number; the mo- 
notony of so many roofs is relieved by 
the gardens which inclose every dwelling. 
Around the city, plantations of mulberry, 
(which, being clipped short, resemble vine- 
yards,) and groves of poplar, fig, plane, 
and many other trees, group their boughs 
in the richest profusion; and here and 
there an antiquated farm house lifts its head 
through the dense verdure. 
the 
ing 


precipice. 


Following 
course of yon silver stream, now wind- 
through the open country, and new 
hidden by the underwood, the eye rests 
on a ridge of shelving hills which skirt 
the plain until their violet tint fades in the 
distance into the blue of the sky; and 
the ragged arches of the Zarphané form 
a foreground almost too sad and impress- 
Now, im- 
agine the rays of the setting sun tinging 
the pinnacles of the city with fire, and 
gilding the emerald foliage, while mount- 
ain and hill are bathed with glowing pur- 
ple, and overhead the roseate hues of the 
West are melting into the softest blue, 
and you have a spectacle rivaling that 
which greeted our first parents in Eden. 
Long did I feast my eyes on the beau- 
tiful panorama; and as I gazed visions 
of the olden time passed before me ; bril- 
liant cavaleades seemed winding through 


ive for so gladsome a scene. 
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the leafy arcades of the green wood, com- 
posed of milk-white palfreys of Araby, | 





bearing many a noble lord and vailed lady ; 
and the pageant was swelled by long 
trains of retainers with hooded falcons and 
leashes of hounds ; and the jubilant tantar- 
ara of their bugles floated to my ear like 
the notes of a well-known, but long-for- 
gotten melody. In the midst of these 
reveries I accidentally turned to the ruins 
which overshadowed me; immediately 
the shapes I had conjured up fled away, 
and an indescribable melancholy took 
their place, produced by the sight of these 
sorrowful mementoes of the past. That 
landscape had remained unchanged for 
ages. But where were they who had stood 
where I stood while an equal rapture 
The monarch and 
the slave, the sultan and the soldier, the 
fair Sultana and her Circassian maid ? 
Where were Prusias and Hannibal? My 
heart whispered, ‘* Gone!” and the breeze 
which shook the flaunting ivy seemed to 
answer, “Forever!” Each sleeps “a 
brother to th’ insensible rock,” and their 
glory has disappeared as the mists disap- 
pear when the sun riseth up the sides of 
the hoary Olympus they loved so well : 


moved their souls? 


“So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 
Their pride and pomp lie hid in sand and 
grass ; 
Then why should mortal man repine to die, 
Whose life is air, breath wind, and body 
glass?” 


Thus Tasso moralizes, and such was 
the tenor of the reflections which super- 
seded the airy spirits of fancy. 

We descended from the old city on the 
side of the eminence opposite to that which 
we had ascended. Following the course 
of a streamlet which murmured around its 
foot, we reached a small garden contain- 
ing the Turbéks (mausoleums) of Sultan 
Murad and his relatives. A paved alley, 
fringed with roses and marigolds, led to 
the little cemetery. Twilight, with re- 
pose in her wings, was hovering over the 
vapory landscape ; the bats darted silently 
in the air, and the night wind moaned a 
tender requiem through the somber dra- 
pery of the evergreens, which clustered, 
sentinel - like, around the beautiful inclo- 
sure. The first star of evening was glim- 
mering over the gilded crescent which 
surmounts the Sultan’s mausoleum, as I 
bade farewell to these monitors of the 
inevitable end which awaits all. And, 
beholding that lonely star, the conviction 
forced itself upon me, that if the dead are 
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forgotten by a selfish world, they are re- 
membered by the stars of heaven, whose 


dewy tears nightly give fragrance to the | 
flowers which flourish around the tombs of | 


the brave, the virtuous, and the beautiful. 

The following day, in company with 
my compagnon du voyage, and a native 
gentleman, I rode out to one of the min- 
eral springs which bubble up at various 
spots around Brisa. The whole region of 
Mt. Olympus is strongly voleanic, and, as 
a consequence, its thermal springs are 
numerous. I may here state what is, 
perhaps, not generally known, that a few 
months after my visit to Brisa a severe 
earthquake, which was felt more or less 
throughout the Levant, shook that city 
to its foundations. Many houses, and 
some of the oldest buildings among them, 
were overthrown. Hundreds lost their 
lives in the awful catastrophe. At this 
time several of these warm springs totally 
disappeared. 

It had been my intention to ascend Mt. 
Olympus, but the lateness of the season 
and a heavy fall of snow prevented such an 
attempt. I tried to console myself in 
some measure for it by taking a gallop 
one afternoon over the hills which flank 
the city, and, standing like outposts from 
the mountains, effectually shield it from 
view until one has advanced some dis- 
tance toward the center of the plain. My 
path led through the wildest and most 
romantic scenery: on the one hand rocks 
and precipices, covered with mosses and 
trailing creepers, and interspersed with 
forests of chestnut and olive, towered to- 
ward heaven in sublime magnificence. 
On the other hand was the city, but a vast 
sheet of mist which lay over the plain 
concealed it. The summits of the distant 
hills, like low tracts of Jand along the 
verge of the ocean, and here and there 
the loftiest cypresses and minarets, rose 
above the white vapor, and that was all. 
What poets have so often sung of cities 
submerged by the invading sea, and what 
has actually happened to the cities of the 
plain, seemed to be repeated at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus. No breeze uplifted the 


portentous mass of cloud which so re- 
sembled the sullen flood of the Dead Sea. 
But this was only an evanescent appear- 
ance, which the morrow’s sun 
dispel. 

A turn in the road shut out from view 
that sea of mist, and discovered a mount- 


would 








ain gorge, through which a swollen tor- 
rent raved and thundered. Khuleborn 
was evidently infuriated for some reason 
unknown, perhaps with some bashful 
Oread of the neighboring woods. He 
lashed the rocks with foam, and the 
sparkling spray dashed up to the pines 
that overhung the agitated waters. Cross- 
ing the torrent on a reeling wooden bridge, 
thrown from crag to crag, I regained the 
city about sunset, after a circuitous, but 
delightful ride. 

I stopped a few moments in the sub- 
urbs at a silk manufactory. It is to 
the cultivation of this branch of trade 
that Brasa owes her continued pros- 
perity. Thrift and opulence are vis- 
ible in her mart, and the supply of her 
silk goods, which rival those of Persia 
and Syria, is continually increasing. The 
destroying angel, who has left such indel- 
ible marks of decay on the cities of the 
East, must have passed over this paradise 
with a smile on his lowering countenance. 

The week I spent in Brasa passed de- 
lightfully and almost imperceptibly away, 
and it was with regret that on Tuesday 
morning I took a last view of its tapering 
minarets and of the venerable mountain 
which overshadows them. On our return 
we took the steamer from Gemlik, in- 
stead of Modania. A canter of two or 
three hours brought us to the Greek vil- 
lage of Demirdesh. After stopping there 
some time for dinner we proceeded on 
our way. But now a cold north wind 
blew directly in our faces, accompanied 
with blinding sleet. Soon darkness came 
on; the road, from late rains, was execra- 
ble, and our jaded animals could with dif- 
ficulty pick their way through the mire. 

The roar of the surf rolling up the bay, 
which reached us long before we gained 
the seashore, betokened our approach to 
Gemlik. Arrived at that place, we went 
directly on board the boat, which lay in 
the roads. She got under weigh toward 
midnight, but a gale blowing dead ahead, 
with a strong sea, sorely belabored our 
crazy steamer. 

By morning the wind subsided ; and as 
the sun arose Constantinople, the Queen 
of the Orient, loomed in all her magnifi- 
cence above the sparkling waves; and 
when from her thousand minarets the 
muezzin’s ery came over the waters for 
noonday prayer, we glided into the peace- 
ful haven of the Golden Horn. 
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THE EVENING WALK. 


But see, the setting sun 
Puts on a milder countenance, and skirts 
The undulated clouds, that cross his way 
With glory visible. His axle cools, 
And his broad disk, though fervent, not intense, 
Foretells the near approach of matron Night. 
Ye fair, retreat! Your drooping flowers need 
Wholesome refreshment. Down the hedge-row 

path 

We hasten home, and only slack our speed 
To gaze @ moment at th’ accustom’d gap, 
That all so unexpectedly presents 
The clear cerulean prospect down the vale. 
Dispersed along the bottom flocks and herds, 
Hay-ricks and cottages, beside a stream, 
That silverly meanders here and there; 
And higher up corn-fields, and pastures, hops, 
And waving woods, and tufts, and lonely oaks, 
Thick interspersed as Nature best was pleased. 


Happy the man who truly loves his home, 
And never wanders further from his door 
Than we have gone to-day ; who feels his heart 
Still drawing homeward, and delights, like us, 
Once more to rest his foot on his own threshold. 


A SKETCH. 
Tue rush-thatch’d cottage on the purple moor, 
Where ruddy children frolic round the door ; 
The moss-grown antlers of the aged oak, 
The shagzy locks that fringe the colt unbroke; 
The bearded goat, with nimble eyes that glare 
Through the long tissue of his hoary hair, 


| As with quick foot he climbs some ruin’d wall, 


And crops the ivy which prevents its fall ; 
With rural charms the tranquil mind delight, 
And form a picture to th’ admiring sight. 
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THE SHEPHERDS 


N the southwestern portion of France, 

bounded on the west by the Atlantic, 
and on the south by the lower Pyrenees, 
is the barren and sterile tract, that, from 
the number of its heaths, has conferred the 
title of Les Landes on the department to 
which it belongs. Its superficial extent 
amounts to three thousand six hundred 
square miles, but its population is so thinly 


scattered over the surface as not to exceed | 


two hundred and forty thousand. 
Being generally a level district, covered 
Vout. XJ.—9 





OF 


LES BAS LANDES. 


with heath and intermixed with swamps, 
it may be naturally described as the most 
desolate and dreary portion of La Belle 
France. A few spots, like the oases of 
Africa, are to be found at long intervals 
of space, and near to these only can a little 





rye be grown, the rest exhibiting a dreary 
waste, dotted with heath, firs, or cork trees. 
The climate is very inimical to health; 
the heat in summer being scorching, and 
| in winter the marshes being enveloped in 
‘dense fogs From the level nature of the 
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land, and from a considerable portion of it 
being under water, the shepherds have re- 
course to stilts, as represented in our illus- 
tration, and the dexterity which is mani- 
fested in their management, has often 
elicited wonder and admiration from the 
passing traveler, who may happen to en- 
counter one of these wanderers of the wild 
in his progress. It, however,seldom occurs 
that any one, save the stilted shepherd of 
the Landes, breaks upon the appalling soli- 
tude of these melancholy regions. Except 
in the immediate vicinity of the rye-farms, 
the traveler would encounter but few traces 
of life or civilization; no living forms 
would brighten the gloominess of the pros- 
pect but the slow movements of the herds- 
man, and no sounds greet his ear but the 
subdued lowing of the herd. All around 
is “ flat, stale, and” literally ‘‘ unprofitable.” 
The shepherds of Les Bas Landes are par- 
ticularly careful of their flocks, whose do- 
cility is remarkable. Not less so is the 
good understanding subsisting between the 
sheep and the dogs. The celerity with 
which the shepherds draw their scattered 
flocks around them is not more astonishing 
than the process by which they effect it is 
simple and beautiful. If they are at no 
great distance from him, he gives a peculiar 
whistle, and they leave off feeding, and 
obey the call; if they are afar off and 
scattered, he utters a shrill ery, and in- 
stantly the flocks are seen leaping over 
the swamps, and scampering toward him. 
When they have mustered around him, the 
shepherd sets off on his return to the cabin, 
or resting place he has secured, and the 
flock follow behind, like so many well- 
trained hounds. Their fine-looking dogs, 
a couple of which are generally attached 
to each flock, have nobler duties to per- 
form than that of chasing the animals to- 
gether, and biting the legs of stragglers. 
To their protection is confided the flock 
from the predatory expeditions of wolves 
and bears, against whose approach they 
are continually on the watch, and to whom 
they at once offer battle. So well aware 
are the sheep of the fatherly care of these 
dogs, and that they themselves have noth- 
ing to fear from them, that they crowd 
around them as if they really sought their 
protection, and dogs and sheep may be 
seen resting together in perfect harmony. 
Thus habituated to scenes of such gentle- 
ness and magnanimity, the shepherds 
themselves are brave, generous, and hu- 





mane, and though, as may be imagined, 
for the most part plunged in the deepest 
ignorance, are highly sensitive among 
themselves to the slightest dereliction from 
the strict paths of true morality. 





THE BOUQUET OF VAN HUYSUM. 
HE setting sun was gilding the win- 
dows of a little cottage in the outskirts 
of one of the suburbs of Amsterdam. In 
a gallery, which opened upon a parterre 
decked with anemones, tulips, roses, and 
carnations, there was a man whose pallid 
features, stooping form, and scattered white 
hairs, announced a premature decrepitude. 

It was Van Huysum, the celebrated 
flower painter, whose pictures, found in , 
the collections of Spain, Switzerland, and 
the Low Countries, were distinguished 
from all others by a peculiar softness and 
richness, the secret of which he alone 
possessed. 

Before him were spread a pallet filled 
with colors, some scattered pencils, and 
several partially finished sketches. He 
held one of the latter in his hand, but, 
overcome by weakness, he had fallen into 
an arm-chair, and with his head thrown 
back and his eyes closed, he appeared half 
swooned away. Just then a young girl 
appeared at the end of the gallery, who ran 
to him and inquired what had happened. 

** Nothing, nothing,” muttered Van Huy- 
sum, raising his head slowly, ‘‘a mere 
faintness, but itisover. I was vainly hoping 
for ability to return to my labor, to finish 
these pieces so long since promised, but 
my strength fails me.” 

“The physician warned my father that 
it would require some time for it to return,” 
said the young girl gently. 

Van Huysum made a violent gesture of 
impatience. 

** And when will it return?” demanded 
he, with a feverish accent; ‘do you not 
see that I have been waiting, Gotta ?” 

** Patience, my dear father,” replied she ; 
“see, the pleasant season is returning.” 

“* Yes,” said the sick man, sitting up, 
“the flowers bloom, the birds sing, the 
butterflies sparkle in the sunlight, but what 
matters all that if 1 am not able to paint 
them 2?” ; 

‘““A few weeks more, and you will re- 
sume your pallet,” suggested Gotta. 

He interrupted her bitterly. 

‘*A few weeks! But, poor child, have 
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you forgotten how the time presses? that | not touched them these three months? In 
at the end of the month I am to pay Van | a few days Van Bruk will demand pay- 
Bruk the rent, of this house, that T cal- | ment and if I am not able to satisfy him 
culated on the pictures promised to Solo- | he will drive me out, and take away my 
mon for that, and that the sketches for | flowersand my sunlight. Any delay, mind 
those are in my studio, and that I have | you, is certain desolation and ruin.” 
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Gotta’s form remained quiet. 

“Have confidence in God,” said she 
sweetly ; “1 am sure that he will not for- 
sake you.” : 

Van Huysum shook his head, and there 
was silence. 

* Still,” he continued, after a moment, in 
a low voice, as if speaking to himself, 
** still if | could get any assistance. Other 
painters are fortunate ; they have scholars 
who second the efforts of their pencil.” 

‘* My father could have scholars when- 
ever he wished,” remarked Gotta. 

“So that they could filch away my se- 
crets,” interrupted the painter with glaring 
eyes, “‘so that no one could distinguish 
my pieces from those of the plagiarists ! 
No, no; the bouquets of Van Huysum shall 
stand alone of their kind.” 

Then, as if he suddenly took courage, 
he quickly opened his box of colors, drew 
the curtain aside from the piece on which 
he had just been at work, and casting a 
suspicious look on his little girl, he said : 

‘** Perhaps you spoke that word for your- 
self. Perhaps you wish me teach you that 
which patience has enabled me todiscover. 
No indeed! if you please! Presents which 
are too costly make ingrates. Seek it, 
my brave daughter, as I did. Since my 
illness you have painted more than usual. 
Have you made any progress? Let me 
see, Gotta. Show me your latest pieces.” 

“It is too small a matter to deserve your 
attention,” said the young girl, slightly 
embarrassed. 

“* Show them, show them!” replied Van 
Huysum persistently ; ‘it is not my in- 
tention to refuse you all counsel. You 
have sufficient talent for making a good 
painter, Gotta. Let me observe your 
style; I look well to my own.” 

Gotta decided, as she ought, to satisfy 
her father. She Jeft the room and soun 
returned with a little frame, in the midst 
of which she had painted a bouquet of the 
snowdrop and the azure campanula. Van 
Huysum examined it attentively, and at 
first his brow darkened. 

‘“* But—you paint very well, Gotta,” said 
he; ‘‘ the tone of your colors is soft, your 
design is harmonious; those leaves are 
perfect; it is the work of a master, my 
dear. You will form a school, and finish 
by making the Van Huysums forgotten.” 

All this was said with an expression 





half sincere and half ironical. The jealous | 
impatience of the artist might be seen 


struggling with the involuntary satisfaction 
which the perfection of this work afforded 
him. 

*“ Ah, yes,” he continued, in a low tone, 
“the little one has taste, but in detail it is 
not my style—not my coloring. Shall we 
see, Gotta, how much Solomon will give 
for this bouqeet ?”” 

** Just what he has given for the pre- 
ceding ones, I suppose, father, five ducats.” 

“Very well,” returned Van Huysum 
with a smile, “I should get fifty ducats 
for one of the very same size. Decidedly 
I am still quite alone in my style; no one 
has yet discovered my secret, and there is 
no one but myself that can make the flow- 
ers unfold beneath their pencil.” Then, 
as if the last words had recalled his former 
thoughts, he added, in a tone of chagrin, 
** But what avails this beautiful superiority 
if I cannot profit by it? Unhappy man! 
The mine of gold is there, and strength 
fails me to draw it out. How far along in 
the month are we, Gotta ?” 

‘**'T’o the twenty-ninth, my father.” 

“The twenty-ninth! is it possible? 
So in two days Van Bruk will come! in 
two days! Ah, God has abandoned me ; 
I am lost without hope !” 

The old painter threw himself back, and 
Gotta, while soothing him with sweet 
words, prepared a cordial for him which 
she had often tried with good effect. At 
this moment the door opened and the Jew 
Solomon appeared. On seeing him Gotta 
could not restrain an exclamation, and 
made a motion as if to prevent his entrance ; 
but it was too late, Van Huysum had per- 
ceived him. 

* There,” he cried out with a feverish 
accent of despair, “he has come for his 
pictures. See, see! he has brought me 
the money for them!” 

“In good Portuguese coin, master,” said 
the Jew, clinking the gold in his leathern 
purse; “1 know what money you prefer.” 

The painter writhed in his chair. 

‘Take it away,” stammered he. ‘ Do 
not come to increase my regrets by show- 
ing me this sum! Take it away, I tell 
you, Solomon ; I do not wish to see it.” 

The Jew took off his spectacles with an 
air of stupefaction. 

** What is the matter ?” said he. 
you not want my money ?” 

“No!” cried Van Huysum, distractedly, 
** because I have not finished the promised 
pictures.” 


“Do 
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“Indeed, I have only come to pay you | a spy in my own house. 


for the pictures that you have sent me,” 
replied the Jew. 

Van Huysum looked at him. 

**T sent you!” exclaimed he. 
do you mean?” 

Gotta essayed to interfere, and delay 
still longer an explanation which would 
only vex her father, but he interrupted her 
by declaring that he wanted the whole 
matter at once cleared up. 

“On my faith,” cried Solomon, ‘the 
clearing up is very easy. Your little 
daughter has given me two small pieces, 
for which I have brought her the price, 
ten ducats: and one large piece of your 
own, for which I bring you two hundred 
ducats.” 

‘A piece of mine !” repeated the painter. 

“ Yes,” replied the Jew, “ your large 
vase with the nest and the snail. It is a 
masterpiece, sir. So I have been punctual 
to the day, and am now carrying it to the 
Duke of Remberg.” 

‘“* You have it!” exclaimed Van Huysum 
rising. 

“| have left it there in the parlor.” 

** Show it! Show it!” 

The painter advanced toward one of the 
glass doors opening out of the gallery. 
Solomon followed him, and raising a green 
woollen packing cloth which covered a 
medium-sized piece, he disclosed the paint- 
ing announced to the old man. 

The latter immediately recognized it as 
one of the sketches which his illness had 
obliged him to abandon, but so well fin- 
ished in his own style and in the peculiar 
method previously known only to himself, 
that he at first started back with an ex- 
clamation—it was really his work. How- 
ever, a closer examination showed certain 
touches which betrayed another hand. 

** Who has sold you this picture?” de- 
manded he of Solomon. ‘ Where is the 
wretch that has stolen my secrets ?” 

‘* Here, my tutor,” murmured an implor- 
ing voice. 

He turned around. Gotta had sunk 
upon her knees with clasped hands and 
bowed head. 

“ You!” exclaimed Van Huysum. “ This 
painting yours? And how have you dis- 
covered my methods ?” 

“ Undesignedly,” replied the young girl, 
“ while observing what you had done.” 

‘*Thus all my precautions have been 
useless,” returned the painter. ‘I have 


“What 





And how long 
have you known what I thought so well 
concealed ?” 

“This long time,” replied Gotta. 

** And why, then, have you not made use 
of it in your own paintings?” demanded 
Van Huysum, looking at her earnestly. 

‘** Because I alone was to be benefited 
by them,” replied the young girl. ‘So 
long as my tutor was able to hold the pen- 
cil I left to him the privileges of his dis- 
coveries ; they were at once his right and 
the source of his happiness. But when 
illness came, when I saw the term of pay- 
ment due to Van Bruk approaching, when 
I had witnessed your uneasiness, then [ 
hardened myself; I thought to purchase 
your repose by the art that I had gained 
from you, not as a theft, but as a restitution. 
Pardon me, my father, if I concealed it ; 
the pencil which painted this piece is still 
yours, for I employed it only on your own 
design. Permit me to continue it only 
while your illness condemns you to inac- 
tivity, and when you have recovered your 
strength, my hand shall forget that which 
it has only learned of you.” 

While speaking thus, Gotta raised her 
eyes, full of tears, to Van Huysum, and he, 
deeply affected, lifted her up. 

“ No,” replied he, “it is God that wished 
to teach me a lesson ; he shows me by this 
that we should not keep to ourselves our 
gifts or our acquisitions, but that our hap- 
piness should be in bestowing benefits upon 
others. Keep the pencil which has saved 
us this day. Heretofore there has been 
but one Van Huysum, hereafter let there 
be two of them.” 





In some unlucky dispositions, there is 
such an envious kind of pride, that they 
cannot endure that any but themselves 
should be set forth for excellent : so when 
they hear one justly praised, they will 
either seek to dismount his virtues ; or, if 
they be like a clear night, eminent, they 
will stab him with a but of detraction. 
Thus when their tongue cannot justly con- 
demn him, they will leave him in suspected 
ill, by silence. Surely, if we considered 
detraction to be bred of envy, we should 
find that the applauding of virtue would win 
us far more honor than the seeking slyly 
to disparage it. That would show we 
loved what we commended, while this tells 
the world we grudge at what we want in 
ourselves. —Feliham’s Resolves. 
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LIFE IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


T is a strange life on which the seaman 

enters, when once his vessel has made 
the ice of the Northern Seas. Till that 
moment, the dangers he has encountered 
have been such as his nautical experience 
has taught him to avoid or meet; but, the 
ice once around him, all is changed. At 
this critical moment, when he feels that 
the perils of an almost untried and un- 
certain navigation call for every aid that 
his skill can suggest, he is gradually de- 
prived of that friendly help which he has 
always regarded as his mainstay in the 
hour ofneed. Each day, as he approaches 


nearer to the magnetic pole of the earth, ; 


the compass becomes more sluggish, until, 
at length, it is ‘thrown aside as useless 
lumber.” ‘The wind rises to a gale, and, 
instead of the rocks and shoals, which, in 
other seas, offer, if we may so say, only a 
passive resistance to the sailor’s course, 
here loose frozen masses dash against the 
vessel’s side, with a violence which no 
skill or chart can avoid. Well might the 
British mariner, two centuries ago, be 
affrighted by the “‘ very loathsome noise” 
so new to his ears, when an Arctic navi- 
gator of our own days describes it as such 
that “the orders of the officers and men 
could scarcely be heard,” as they toiled 
through the heavily-laden breakers. 
Strange, too, and magnificent, in ap- 
proaching the portals of the Northern 
Ocean, must be the first sight of the huge 
floating mountains of ice, past which the 
vessel glides, their upper snow-capped sur- 
face, of alabaster white, sparkling in the sun, 
and contrasting with the beautiful azure 
of the base, against which the surf is dash- 
ing. These giants of the North are, at 
once, the friend and foe of the adventurous 
navigator. Now he courts their proximity, 
making fast to them for security, or slowly 
hauling past their huge sides; while, at 
other times, he steers wide of the glisten- 
ing masses, fearing lest, like the fabled 
rocks of Grecian story, they should meet 
and crush his frail bark, or, perchance, 
lose their balance and fall upon him. In 
this latter case, it is but short warning 
that is given. The sound of a voice, the 
firing of a gun, or a blow with a boat-hook, 
is often enough to detach the loosened 
fragments, and endanger the equilibrium 
of the whole. Down into the sea, with a 
noise as of thunder, falls the mountain, for 





a moment disappearing from view ; then, 
suddenly, in the midst of a cloud of foam, 
shooting up again into the air. Fora while 
it rocks to and fro, as if uncertain of its 
new position ; into which, at last, it gradu- 
ally subsides, while streams of water pour 
from its surface, glistening with emerald 
hues in the rays of the sun. 

Various and fantastic are the forms as- 
sumed by these mountains of ice, to de- 
ceive or amuse the sailor. At whiles, the 
ery of “a sail” startles him, and, half 
doubting, half hopeful, he prepares his 
packet of home letters, all to no purpose. 
Again, his fancy spreads before him, gor- 
geous in tints of gold and emerald, a palace 
not unworthy of fairy-land, with crystal 
colonnades and diamond-studded gates: 
or, once more, it is a huge pavilion that 
meets his eye, from whose entrance he al- 
most expects some uncouth form to issue, 
to do the honors of the North, and weleome 
the strangers to his frozen abode. 

In these regions all is rude and colossal. 
The huge ice-mountain, itself hundreds of 
feet in height, is but a small fragment of a 
vast glacier on the shore, extending often 
for two or three miles inland. The sepa- 
ration of the berg from its parent field has 
been described by an eye-witness of the 
avalanche : 


“This occurred on a remarkably fine day, 
when the stillness of the bay was first inter- 
rupted by the noise of the falling body. We 
had approached one of these stupendous walls 
of ice, and were endeavoring to search into the 
innermost recesses of a deep cavern near the 
foot of the glacier, when we heard a report, as 
of a cannon; and turning to the quarter from 
whence it proceeded, we perceived an immense 
piece of the front of the berg sliding down from 
the height of two hundred feet, at least, into 
the sea, and dispersing the water in every direc- 
tion, accompanied by a loud grinding noise, fol- 
lowed by a quantity of water, which, being 
previously lodged in fissures, now made its es- 
cape in numberless small cataracts over the 
front of the glacier.” 


All in keeping, too, with the scene are 
the wonders of animated nature. Here, 
spouting the water from his nostrils, a 
whale lies basking on the surface of the 
sea, until, alarmed by the unwonted in- 
trusion on his solitude, he suddenly dives 
head foremost, lashing the water into foam 
with his broad, forked tail. There, the 


scene will be diversified by a walrus, for- 
midable with its huge tusks and ponderous 
bulk, reclining leisurely on the brink of the 
ice, or moving sedately about in one of the 
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pools of water. A little further on, a seal 
is lying in wait at the edge of a hole, 
watching his opportunity to dive after a 
fish ; while above, on the ledge of the berg 
or rock, a great white bear, himself on the 
look out for the seal, alarmed by the dip 
of oars or the strange sound of human 
voices, plunges head foremost into the sea, 
over a precipice many feet in height. 
Should his visitors be at leisure for a chase, 
he is not let off thus easily ; the excite- 
ment of a bear-hunt is usually too attract- 
ive for the opportunity to be allowed to slip. 

The eye of the mariner is now directed 
upward; and here Nature seems, in a 
manner, to change her course, and work 
signs and wonders in the heaven over 
head. Now, the sun appears no longer 
circular, but of an oval form, or perhaps 
there is no longer one sun in the sky, 
but two suns mock his wondering gaze ; 
and, in like manner, at night, two moons 
shed their silvery beams on the icebergs, 
past which the vessel glides in her phan- 
tom-like course. Again, the whole of 
one quarter of the heavens is illuminated 
with golden rays, dimming the radiance of 
moon and stars, while flickering shafts of 
light shoot swiftly upward to the zenith. 
The ignorant native of these frozen shores, 
when he sees these glittering portents, 
cries aloud to his comrades, that “ the 
spirits of the air are rushing by.” The 
wiser seaman gazes in scarce less wonder 
at the sight, but he knows that he is nigh 
the “ birth-place of the Aurora Borealis.” 

Onward speeds the ship; but now the 
ice gathers closer, and her situation be- 
comes, each hour, more and more perilous. 
Once caught in the “ pack,” she is entirely 
atitsmerey. Instances have been known, 
where a vessel has drifted, helplessly and 
hopelessly, for scores, nay, hundreds of 
miles, without possibility of extrication.* 
At times, she is violently heaved up, high 
and dry, above the surface of the ice, 
and then again dashed down into the hol- 
lows, her timbers groaning, and her masts 
quivering with the shock. The skill 
of the seaman is of no avail. Admiral 
Beechey relates that, in one case, ‘ the 





© The “Resolute,” abandoned in 1853, a 
little to the southeast of Melville Island, was 
afterward found in Davis’s Straits, having drifted 
a distance of about twelve hundred miles, by an 
American whaler, and brought safely into Nor- 
folk. Her subsequent history our readers are, 
no doubt, well acquainted with. 





motion of the ship was so great, that the 
ship’s bell, which, in the heaviest gale of 
wind, had never struck of itself, now tolled 
so continually that it was ordered to be 
muffied, for the purpose of escaping the 
unpleasant associations it was calculated 
toexcite.” Often, when the perilous crisis 
seems furthest off, it is in reality most 
imminent. On the 21st of August, 1853, 
two ships, a steamer and a transport, were 
drifting, in close-packed ice, at the en- 
trance of Wellington Channel There 
was scarcely any wind, and none dreamed 
of danger close at hand. All at once, the 
watch on board the transport were alarmed 
by the sudden and unaccountable closing 
in of the ice around them. There was 
not even time to give notice to the sleepers 
in the hammocks below, when they were 
awakened by the fearful sound of the ice 
crushing in at the bows. In less than 
fifteen minutes from the first alarm, the 
** Breadalbane” was crushed, and ingulfed 
in the heaving ice, her crew having only 
just time to escape with their lives. The 
spectators of the catastrophe, from the 
deck of the ‘* Phoenix,” scarcely knew that 
anything unusual had eccurred, when the 
transport sank before their eyes, her pend- 
ant fluttering in the breeze as she vanished 
from their view. 

But, for the present, let us suppose these 
dangers to have been avoided, and that the 
long Arctic winter is now fast approach- 
ing. As the brief summer draws to @ 
close, the vessel, still slowly advancing 
through the intervals of open water, is 
gradually arrested in her course by the 
rapid formation of the “ young ice” on the 
surface. Often, with all sails set, and a 
fair breeze astern, she remains motionless, 
reminding the baffled crew of Gulliver, 
helpless in the toils of his Lilliputian an- 
tagonists. The warning is not slighted, 
and a convenient spot is selected for win- 
ter-quarters. The union jack is hoisted 
on shore ; and the ship is, in a few hours, 
firmly frozen in, her topmasts struck, and 
the upper deck securely housed over, with 
the prospect of well-nigh three quarters 
of a year of hopeless durance in her icy 
fetters. Shorter, and still shorter, grows 
the scanty daylight. Magnificent hues of 
gold, purple, and crimson, in the clear sky, 
attend the rising and setting of the slowiy- 
departing sun, as though to compensate 
for the long period of darkness now so 
near at hand. At length, from the mast- 
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head, his orb is seen to set for the last | 


time. The dreary, sunless night of three 
months has begun. Day after day the 
cracking timbers of the imprisoned vessel 
attest the gradual descent of the mercury. 
Before many days the mercury itself is 
frozen in the tube, the beer refuses to fer- 
ment, and the spirits and vinegar are con- 
gealed into a solid mass in the cask. It 
is a dreary scene, and desolation is de- 
picted on every countenance. ‘The stout- 
est heart, at such a time, is chilled, and 
the thoughts of happy friends, seated by 
cheerful fires in a far-off land—the very 
mention of which is music to the ice-bound 
mariner—recalls to his memory all the en- 
dearments of his youthful days. 

Beyond the shelter of the vessel, there 
is little to cheer the already sufficiently 
depressed spirits. In calm weather it is 
possible to stir abroad without any serious 
inconvenience. But there is not much to 
tempt one outside. With the exception 
of a few gaunt wolves, whose hungry how! 
is constantly heard near the ships, and the 
little Arctic fox, in his winter coat of 
snowy white, the animals which might 
have lured the hunter to the chase have 
left the bleak, inhospitable coast for a more 
genial southern region. ‘To seaward, all 
that meets the wearied eye is one monoto- 
nous surface of ice, unbroken, save by a 
few “hummocks” thrown up, here and 
there, above the general level; while the 
shore presents one waste of dazzling snow. 
When the snowdrift is stirred by the wind, 
exposure, as in the “ tourmente” of the 
Alps, becomes almost certain death. If 
the imprudent straggler at length succeeds 
in making his way back, his looks are 
wild, his words indistinct and rambling, 
like these of a drunken man; and he is 
fortunate if he escape with the loss of his 
frost-bitten fingers, stiffened to the shape 
of the musket-stock, or staff, which he 
carries in his hand. For the use of those 
who venture to a distance from the ship, 
finger-posts are planted on neighboring 
heights, pointing toward the winter-quar- 
ters. But the strange refracting power of 
the atmosphere is a constant source of de- 
ception. ‘To guide his steps in the waste, 
the traveler singles out with his eye what 
he conceives to be a lofty rock, at some 
distance, but, after a few paces, stumbles 
over a small! stone in his path. A bear, 


to all appearance, is descried, watching 
the ship with hungry eyes from the top of 
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a cliff. A party is hastily formed, who 
arm themselves with guns and pikes, and 
sally forth for the chase, dividing into two 
bands to cut off Bruin’s retreat. Mean- 
while the animal decamps, and all marvel 
at the unwonted agility of the unwieldy 
monster. But the mystery is soon solved. 
A sailor pursues with eager haste, and in 
a few minutes returns, holding in his hand 
a small Arctic fox, the real object of all 
these alarming preparations. 

But even a Polar winter has, at last, an 
end. A seaman climbs a hill, and reports 
that he has actually seen the sun, whose 
beams, ere many days, once more fall on 
the housings of the imprisoned ship. His 
orb is yet, in reality, below the horizon, 
and his first appearance is owing to refrac- 
tion; but it is enough—the long night is 
over, and the hearts of all are gladdened. 
It is long before his rays gain any power ; 
but when this is once the case the scene 
changes rapidly. The snow vanishes from 
the ground, giving place to beds of the 
scarlet poppy and the purple saxifrage, 
while the constant and cheerful note of 
the snow-bunting, the “ redbreast of the 
North,” resounding on all sides, reminds 
his listeners of a brighter country, the 
fields and hedge-rows of home. Now the 
reindeer return to their haunts, and the fox 
is found with his white winter fur already 
speckled with gray. Herds of musk-oxen 
frolic, with awkward gambols, in the midst 
of luxuriant mossy pastures, which almost 
present the appearance of a pleasant 
meadow. On land, Nature has already 
burst her chains ; but the ice in the harbor 
of refuge is still many feet thick. The 
thaw, however, is telling each hour ; and 
the loud reports of the parting masses, 
every now and then, announce its steady 
progress. The brief summer is already 
half over, ere the saw and blasting cylinder 
have done their work ; but, at length, the 
ship glides from her prison, at first slowly 
and half doubtfully, as though cramped by 
long confinement, and then, as the channel 
widens, more confidently. Her crew take 
a last look, scarcely a regretful one, at the 
well-known cliffs marking the boundaries 
of their captivity, and they are once more 
on their way, and all the hopes and fears 
of Arctic navigation have again sprung 
into life. 

Such is a Polar winter; and such, in its 
main features, is life within the Arctic 
circle. . 
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DECLINED WITH THANKS: 


BEING A PORTION OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 
UNCLE WAGGLES. 





HIS is the courteous phrase in which 

the impossible contributor is addressed 
by the universal editor, with the cool ma- 
lignity, perhaps, in addition, of the editor's 
compliments ; and it is like receiving your 
rich uncle’s affectionate blessing as his last 
bequest, instead of something you had ex- 
pected in the seven per cents. 

From the outside of the editorial letter, 
generally, nothing can be gathered except 
Hope, which builds her nest in the very 
loopholes of the direction, and in the of- 
ficial wafer whereon the name of the awful 
journal is inscribed. But sometimes the 
communication takes the form of a big 
parcel, with the indelicacy of “ Not ap- 
proved” outside, so that the very postman 
sees it; and you know at once that it is 
your epic in twelve cantos, or your trans- 
cendental essay upon the Origin of Evil, 
come back to the talented author, with 
‘““Two dimes, if you please, for over- 
weight.” Or these immortal efforts never 
come back at all, from which circumstance 
you suppose them to be accepted, and take 
in the judicious periodical for three months 
running, whereas no expectation can have 
less grounds upon which to stand even on 
tiptoe. When you have written, at last, 
to know at what date to expect these 
lights to appear, and receive no reply, 





you request, in a great rage, that they | 


may be returned immediately ; whereupon 
you are informed, by a neat lithograph, that 
the Megatherium Magazine is never an- 
swerable for its rejected manuscripts. Or, 
again, no lithograph comes ; upon which 
you presently call at the sacred office, and 
a little boy standing upon his head behind 
the counter, reverses that position to in- 
form you that he “don’t know nothing 
about no papers,” and then instantly re- 
performs his favorite feat. Nay, suppose 
—for we may suppose anything—that one 
of these deathless works is at length pub- 
lished ; that you believe yourself to have 
laid the foundations of a colossal fortune 
as well as a posthumous reputation ; and 
that, above all, you have made your friends 
believe so too; how very distressing it is 
to be informed, and not without some little 
importunity, that “ the circumstances of 
the Megatherium are such as to preclude 


Vout. XI.—10 





any pecuniary compensatien to its esteem- 
ed contributor.” 

My favorite nephew, aged seventeen, 
being thwarted in his choice of a profes- 
sion, which had fallen upon that of his 
beloved father, who keeps fast horses, 
fixed for himself, in the second place, 
upon literature, which he knew to be pur- 
sued by his gifted uncle, myself; and this 
was the dexterous way in which I threw 
him off that scent : I brought him into my 
study, and showed him my largest desk, 
which has been to him, I know, from early 
youth an object of mysterious awe and 
reverence. ‘ My son,” said I, (adopting 
the style of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, 
the Arabian Nights,and Mr. W. M. Thack- 
eray, which I find to be as good as any 
for domestic didactics,) ‘‘ wouldst thou 
learn how steep and slippery is the road 
to fame, read here. Thou seest before 
thee more than one hundred manuscripts, 
written with pain, research, and applica- 
tion, upon as many different subjects. 
This, where the lines run evenly, two and 
two, beginning at the same place and end- 
ing in a similar monosyllable, is poetry, 
the language of the gods; this, where the 
words are often underlined or italicised, in 
order to show where the point lies more 
perspicuously, is, of course, a humorous 
article ; and this, again, where the writing 
is interspersed with capital letters, such 
as Beauty, True, Undying, Ideal, Human, 
and the like, of course is a branch of 


| metaphysics, at once the most useful and 


the most entertaining of sciences. Essays, 
sermons, statistics, novels, poems, and trag- 


| edies, I have tried my hand at all of them, 





and not, in my opinion, without credit.” 

“ [ see,” cried the impetuous youth, “J 
see,” while his heart beat high with a no- 
ble emulation; “and why should not I 
do the same as you, nunkey ?” 

“ Listen!” said I solemnly. ‘ When I 
was your age, I had already written as 
much again as you see here. At eight 
years old, I composed a heroic poem upon 
the subject of Hengist and Horsa, the 
early conquerors ; at nine, an essay upon 
their respective characters ; at ten, a trag- 
edy, terminating in their deaths. I did 
not fetter myself pusillanimously with the 
actual facts, but caused the royal brothers 
to expire at an eating-match for the sov- 
ereignty, in the presence of their assem- 
bled nobles. These three works are still 


| in manuscript—unsung, unpublished, and 
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unacted. During the above period, I an- 
swered the ornithological conundrum of 


' 
| 


“ You have heard it often remarked in 
your domestic circle, that Uncle Waggles 


the Cottage Beehive, in hopes of obtaining | has written for the leading dayly papers 
its premium of a thousand copies, which, | for many years, and you, perhaps, have 


however, was ‘awarded to our clever 
young correspondent B.’ It wasawarded, 
my son; but whether it was ever gzven to 
B. ornotto B.,asthe poet says; or whether 
B. existed, that is a question. 

*“* | composed, also, more acrostics for the 
Conservative journal of my native county 
than you would easily imagine, and trans- 
ferred them, upon rejection by that ma- 
lignant print, to the Radical organ, 
which infidel paper refused them likewise. 
I have, I flatter myself, at various times, 
written under the protection of every let- 
ter in the alphabet; but ‘D. A. M.’ was 
invariably reminded that blasphemy was 
not wit; or ‘K. 1. S.,’ that there was a 
point where gayety degenerated into in- 
decency. Nor was I more fortunate in 
my more ambitious aliases. ‘ Quill Pen’ 
was always told to mend himself; ‘ Ju- 
venis,’ to buy a spelling-book ; and ‘ Pa- 
terfamilias,’ for in despair I tried that 
once, to stick to his home-affairs, and 
leave off writing rubbish. The idol of my 


heart was still, however, the periodical 


press ; and I rose from beneath the wheels 
of its Juggernaut-car a wilder devotee 
than ever. The hopeless passion of ap- 
pearing in print was born with me, I be- 
lieve, just as much as our family name of 
Waggles ; and it is not even now, at my 
advanced age, likely to depart. My ge- 
nius, my enthusiasm upon every subject, 
was ready laid, as the housemaids say, 
and only required the lucifer-match of 
sympathy, applied by my dear mother, to 
cause it to burst forth into manuscript. 
She considered—bless her loving soul !— 
my Hengist and Horsa to be upon a level 
with any of the historical plays of Shak- 
speare ; while your respected grandfather, 
whose tracts, as you remember to have 
heard, have had a European, and even an 
African reputation, and who disinherited 
your papa for keeping fast horses, insisted 
that there was not enough of the religious 
element in either author. His connection 
with the Weekly Scourge for Sinners was 
not of the smallest use in introducing me 
into that periodical, an amusing little 
sketch which I had sent for consideration 
being returned by the editor with a mar- 
ginal request, written in red ink, that I 
should take care of my precious soul. 





reverenced him accordingly : be sure that 
it is for your good, then, that I now con- 
fess to you, that the effect of these epis- 
tles, except in their secret influence upon 
the mind of the editor, has not been great, 
nor certainly of a general nature. When- 
ever a grievance has been detected, at 
home or abroad, or the least excuse has 
offered itself for addressing the leading 
journals, I was always, indeed, the first 
as well as the last in the field of correspond- 
ents; but the letters were none of them 
ever published. The ‘Family Hodge 
Podge,’ yonder, was the fiftieth journal in 
which my soul has yearned to expand it- 
self without success ; and upon my failure 
there, I determined to leave all serial lit- 
erature to its receipts and recipes forever. 
Since then, however, and alas! I have 
been as constant a contributor—a rejected 
contributor, that is—to everything as I 
was before : I found myself, the very next 
day, composing a tale called ‘ The Screw, 
the Lever, and the Plummet-rule,’ which 
I afterward sent to the Freemason’s In- 
telligencer, sealed with a pair of com- 
passes, and signed, I regret to acknowl. 
edge, ‘ Brother Smith.’ 

‘“ This disease of cacoéthes scribendi, my 
son, is as hard to combat as dram-drink- 
ing or, which I am afraid will be a fa- 
miliar image, cigar-smoking: avoid it 
while you may. I forgot to say that often- 
times my sorrow for these many disap- 
pointments poured itself forth in song ; 
but I have not wooed the muse with any 
greater success than the young person, 
whoever she. may be, who presides over 
unrhythmical compositions. Here are 
fifty lines from a little lyric, if you'd like 
to read them, entiled, ‘ Never,’ sent a 
month ago to the Weekly Coronal, and, 
need I say, rejected. The time is gone 
by for poetry in this country, as it is for 
nervous prose. 

“ Now, my dear nephew, what do you 
think of literature as a profession, a live- 
lihood? Quite right and sensible. Go, 
tell your father that you will be a bishop 
instead. I’m sorry to turn you out of the 
study ; but when I have finished this pass- 
age for Pickaninnee, I have got to scribble 
off a little entertaining something for the 
Ecclestologist.” 
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WEHRWOLVES. 


HERE seems to be a certain ground 

of sympathy between savage beasts 
and human beings. The schoolboy knows 
very well that Romulus and Remus, ac- 
cording to tradition, were suckled by a 
wolf; and in the kingdom of Oude a sim- 
ilar circumstance did in fact happen. 
This tendency to chop and change in- 
telligences, as Butler in Hudibras says of 
the Rosicrucian virtuosi, is not uncommon 
among animals when deprived of their 
own young. Cats have been known to 
suckle infantine rabbits ; hens have brood- 
ed over eggs not of their own Jaying, and 
have been somewhat astonished by the 
unexpected issue; and books of natural 
history will furnish many other instances. 
Orson, says the French chivalric romance 
which forms the basis of the nursery tale, 
found an extempore mamma in a tender- 
hearted female bear; and here, again, fa- 
ble has its counterpart in fact, as appears 
from the ensuing story. 

Some huntsmen were following the 
chase, in the year 1661, in the forest of 
Lithuania, Poland, when they perceived 
a great many bears together, and in the 
midst of them two of small size, which ex- 
hibited some affinity to the human shape. 
The men followed closely, and at length 
captured one of these strange creatures, 
though it defended itself with its nails and 
teeth. It appeared to be about nine years 
old, and of course was taken before the 
king and queen, as a sight worthy of the 
royal gaze. The skin and hair were ex- 
tremely white, the limbs well-proportioned 
and strong, the visage fair, and the eyes 
blue; but the creature could not speak, 
and its inclinations, as we are informed 
by an old account, were altogether brut- 
ish. Yet this truly bearish child was 
christened by an archbishop in the name 
of Joseph Ursin; the Queen of Poland 
stood godmother, the French embassador 
godfather, and attempts were made to 
tame him, (for we may as well by this 
time adopt the masculine personal pro- 
noun,) and to teach him some principles 
of religion. These endeavors partially 
succeeded ; for (if we may credit the ac- 
count) at the sacred name he would learn 
to lift his hands and eyes to heaven. But 
he could not be taught to speak, though 
there was no apparent defect in his 
tongue. He was bestowed upon one of 





the lords about the court, who took him 
into his house as a servant. He could 
not be induced to throw aside his natural, 
or rather his acquired fierceness; but he 
learned to walk upright on his feet, and 
went wherever he was bidden. <A writer 
says : 

“ He liked raw as well as boiled flesh ; could 
suffer no clothes on his back, nor ever wear 
shoes, nor anything upon his head. Some- 
times he would steal to the woods, and there 
suck the sap of trees, when he had torn off the 
bark with his nails. It was observed, that he 
being in the wood one day when a bear had 
killed two men, that beast came to him, and, 
instead of doing him any harm, played and 
licked his face and body.” 


It does not appear when or how this 
individual died, or what finally became of 
him. 

Perhaps some of the details of this sto- 
ry may be exaggerated ; but we have no 
reason for disbelieving the chief allega- 
tions. To facts of this nature we may 
probably attribute the old legends of men 
transforming themselves, or being trans- 
furmed, into wolves; a fable which may 
also have been encouraged by the exist- 
ence of a disease called lycanthropy, in 
which the patient fancies himself a wolf, 
and, it is said, is sometimes known to run 
wild about the fields at night, worrying 
the flocks, and snarling like a dog. 

An old writer says: 

“The infected imitate wolves, and think 
themselves such; leaping out of their beds in 
the night, and lurking about the sepulchers by 


day, with pale looks, hollow eyes, thirsty 
tongues, and exulcerated bodies.” 


In that store-house of marvels, “ Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” we find it 
stated that Wierus tells a story of a man 
at Padua, in 1541, “ that would not be- 
lieve to the contrary, but that he was a 


wolf.” He further says : 


“He hath another instance of a Spaniard, 
who thought himself a bear. Forrestus con- 
firms as much by many examples; one, among 
the rest, of which he was an eye-witness, at 
Alemaer, in Holland ; a poor husbandman, that 
still hunted about graves and kept in church- 
yards, of a pale, black, ugly, and fearful look. 
Such, belike, or little better, were King Pre- 
tus’s daughters that thought themselves kine. 
Nebuchadnezzar, in Daniel, as some interpret- 
ers hold, was only troubled with this kind of 
madness.” 


The word wehrwolf signifies a man- 
wolf, or wolf-man. The fable is very old, 
and is found among many and widely 
separated nations. There was a people 
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of ancient Scythia, called Neuri, of whom 

it was reported that they could turn them- 

selves into wolves whenever they pleased, 

and could with equal facility resume 

their natural shapes. The Greek my- 

thology tells of a king of Arcadia, one 

Lycaon, who was changed by Jupiter into 

a wolf for impiety : 

“A wolf, not much from his first form es- 
tranged ; 

So hoary-hair’d, his looks so fuil of rape, 

So fiery-eyed, so terrible his shape,” 





as Ovid writes, in the first book of his | 


Metamorphoses. ‘The belief extended all 
through the middle ages, and even into 
comparatively modern times. Bishop 
Hall, an English traveler of the time of 
James the First, says of a certain wood in 
Germany, that it was haunted, not only by 
freebooters, but by wolves and witches, 
“although these last are ofttimes but 
one.” He saw there a boy, half of whose 
face had been devoured by a witch-wolf; 
“yet so as that the ear was rather cut 
than bitten off.” At Limburgh, Hall saw 
one of the miscreants executed. The 
wretched woman was put to the wheel, 
and confessed in her tortures that she had 
devoured two-and-forty children while in 
her wolf form. 

Pausanias, an ancient writer, tells a tale 
of a man who was a wolf for ten years, 
and at the end of that time resumed his 
humanity. According to some Gerinan 
authorities, wehrwolves, contrary to the 
account given by Bishop Hall, are in a 
state of continual enmity with witches ; 
and this is illustrated by a story of a cer- 
tain countryman who put up at the house 
of a jovial bailiff. After saturating him- 
self with drink till he could not stand, he 
was left to have his sleep out on the floor ; 
but the next morning a discovery was 


made which brought him under suspicion. | 


A horse was found dead in the paddock, 


| 


with his body cut in two with a scythe. | 
The bailiff closely questioned his guest, | 
and at length elicited from him the facts | 


that the field was haunted by a witch, 


who flitted about in the shape of a light | 


flame ; that he, (the guest,) being a wehr- 
wolf, pursued her with a scythe; that she 
fled for refuge under the belly of the 


horse, and that in aiming at her he di- 


vided the animal into two halves. What 
became of the countryman does not clearly 
appear. 

Learned writers have differed as to 


whether a real transformation takes place, 
or whether the whole thing is not an illu- 
sion of the devil. In support of the 
former opinion there is no end of stories 
to the effect that certain persons have 
with their own eyes beheld the change of 
a human being into a wolf. An arch- 
duke of Russia seized a sorcerer named 
Lycaon, (a descendant, we suppose, of the 
ancient Arcadian king,) and commanded 
him to go through his feats of transmigra- 
tion. The enchanter crouched down, 
muttered some incantations, and straight- 
way passed into the wolf state, grinning 
with his open jaws, glaring with his eyes, 
and raging so fearfully that his keepers 
found it necessary to hold him. But the 
archduke played the too-confiding Lyca- 
on a scurvy trick. He set two hounds 
upon him, and he was speedily torn to 
pieces. 

Another story sets forth that a woman 
who was apprehended on suspicion of be- 
ing a wehrwolf, was asked by the magis- 
trate, in return for his sparing her life, to 
show him how she proceeded in that sin- 
gular art for the practicing of which she 
was then before him. She consented, and, 
as & necessary preliminary, sent to her 
house for a particular pot of ointment. 
Having obtained this, she anointed various 
parts of her body, and fell into a profound 
sleep, which lasted three hours. When 
she woke she stated, in answer to inqui- 
ries, that she had taken the form of a 
wolf in the interval, had proceeded to a 
neighboring town, and had mangled a 
sheep and a cow. The magistrate sent 
to the place to inquire whether any such 
damage had been done, and was told that 
it had been done. But the relaier of 
this narrative, one Sennertus, thinks that 
the devil was “the real author of the kill- 
ing and slaying, and that he influenced 
the woman to dream that the credit was 
due to herself. In any case, let us hope 
that the magistrate kept his promise of 
sparing the culprit’s life. 

Stories are also told of women trans- 
forming themselves into cats and hares, 
and of their being discovered by receiving 
certain wounds while in their abnormal 
condition, which were found upon them 
after they had returned to their proper 
form. According to one of these tales, 
an honest man was cleaving wood in his 
court-yard, when he was suddenly attacked 


| by three very large and ferocious cats. 
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He defended himself by his prayers and 
his ax, and finally drove off the animals, 
who were considerably the worse for the 
combat. Shortly afterward he was ap- 
prehended, and charged before a magis- 
trate with having wounded three honor- 
able matrons so grievously that they were 
confined in their beds. It then turned 
out that the ferocious cats were no cats 
at all; but, as the matrons were of high 
lineage, the affair was hushed up, and the 
man was dismissed under a strict injunc- 
tion to secrecy on forfeit of his life. 

A great many anecdotes touching this 
subject are contained in the writings of 
Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsal and 
Metropolitan of Sweden in the sixteenth 
century, who relates that, in the northern 
parts, at Christmas, there is a great gather- 
ing of these men-wolves, who, during the 
night, rage with such fierceness against 
mankind (for they are much more savage 
than natural wolves) that the inhabitants 
suffer infinite miseries. They attack 
houses, break open the doors, destroy the 
inmates, and, descending into the cellars, 
drink amazing quantities of ale and mead, 
leaving the empty barrels heaped one upon 
another. Somewhere in those wild north- 
ern regions there was once a wall belong- 
ing to a castle which had been destroyed ; 
and here the wehrwolves would assemble 
at a given time, and exercise themselves 
in trying to leap over the wall. Those 
that could not succeed (“as commonly,” 
says Olaus, “ the fat ones cannot’’) were 
whipped by their captains. It was believed 
that the great men and chief nobility of 
the land belonged to this singular confra- 
ternity ; so that it appears to have been a 
kind of fashionable recreation with the 
Swedish bloods, like having your box at 
the Opera with us, or being a man upon 
town or on the turf. The manner of 
effecting the change was by mumbling 
certain words, and drinking a cup of ale 
to a man-wolf. 

The Swedish Archbishop proceeds to 
give some instances in point. Here is 
one : 


“ A nobleman was traveling with his retain- 
ers; and one night they found themselves in a 
thick wood, far from all human habitations. 
They were hungry, but they had no provisions 
with them, and the case began to look awkward. 
Several of the servants, however, had the faculty 
of changing themselves into wolves; and one 
of them told the rest not to be surprised at any- 
thing that might happen while he withdrew for 





a short time. He then went into a thick, dark 
part of the forest, and transformed himself, and 
came out as a wolf, and slew a sheep, which he 
brought to his companions, who received~it_ 
gratefully ; and then he returned into the secret, 
dusky place, and resumed his proper shape. By 
this device the nobleman and his retinue were 
saved from famishing.” 


The wolf was a great person among the 
traditions and mythology of the Scandi- 
navians. We find him frequently in the 
Edda. There was an enormous and ap- 
palling wolf called Fenris, or Fenrir, who 
was the offspring of Loki, the Evil Prin- 
ciple. His name is supposed to mean 
‘‘dweller in the abyss.” The ancient 
Scandinavians believed that he would con- 
tinue to cause great mischief to humanity 
until the last day, when, after a fearful 
combat, he will be vanquished by the gods. 
The Edda also makes mention of two 
other wolves, one of which pursues the 
sun, while the other chases the moon ; and 
one day both those orbs will be caught and 
devoured by them. Of the origin of these 
wolves, we are told in the Edda, that “a 
hag dwells in a wood to the eastward of 
Midgrad, called Jarnvid, (the Iron Wood,) 
which is the abode of a race of witches 
called the Jarnvidjur. This old hag is the 
mother of many gigantic sons, who are all 
of them shaped like wolves. 

In France, wehrwolves are called loup 
garoux; in Normandy, when that duchy 
was an independent, semi-Scandinavian 
nationality, garwolves; and among the 
Bretons, Bisclavaret. This latter name 
is associated with an old story of a Breton 
nobleman who used to transform himself, 
and whose adventures are narrated by that 
French poetess of the thirteenth century, 
Marie, who charmed the court of Henry 
the Third by her lays. The noble- 
man’s wife, having discovered his fearful 
secret, by dint of repeated questioning, 
(for her curiosity had been excited by his 
frequent absence from home,) possessed 
herself one day of his garments when he 
was in the wolf shape. This, as she had 
previously ascertained would be the case, 
prevented his returning to the state of 
man. The faithless wife then married a 
gallant, and Bisclavaret lurked miserably 
in woods and desert places, longing, but 
in vain, to shake off the brutish semblance 
that imprisoned him. In about a year, the 
king, while hunting, pursued the poor man- 
wolf all day, and at length ran him down. 
Then did the whole court behold a marvel ; 
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for the beast ran up to the monarch’s 
horse, seized the stirrup with his fore-paw, 
licked the king’s feet, and pathetically im- 
plored protection. ‘“ By the mass!” cried 
the king, “this is a strange adventure and 
a piteous! The poor brute throws him- 
self on my kingly merey, with mute, im- 
ploring gestures, that have a touch of 
human reason in them. We have chased 
him sorely ; but I swear he shall not die. 
You huntsmen, there! beat off the dogs!” 
Bisclavaret was taken to the court, and 
became a great favorite, for his manners 
were gentle and dog-like. One day, the 
husband of his former wife came to the 
court, when Bisclavaret suddenly burst 
into a furiously savage mood, leaped upon 
the knight, and, but for the interposition of 
the king, would have rent him in pieces. 
Again the same thing happened ; and not 
long afterward, the lady herself was en- 
countered by Bisclavaret in the forest. 
He seized upon her, and tore her nose 
from her face. The king, exasperated at 
this, swore that the wolf should be put to 
death ; but an aged counselor, perceiving 
some mystery in the matter, advised that 
the lady and the knight should be impris- 
oned until the truth should be extorted from 
them. This was done; the tale was un- 
willingly told, and the clothes of Biscla- 
varet were restored. Not until he was 
placed in a room by himself with them, 
would he disenchant himself. He was at 
length shut up in the king’s bed-chamber ; 
and, after a while, when the monarch and 
the courtiers again entered, they found a 
comely gentleman asleep on the royal bed. 
The conclusion of the story is to the effect 
that the nobleman was taken into high 
favor, and that the wicked wife and her 
paramour were banished from the land. 

We will add one more story, and that 
shall be from Sandys’s notes to his trans- 
lation of Ovid, 1632. His mode of telling 
it is so earnest and intense, that we prefer 
giving it to the reader in the writer’s own 
language : 

“One accustoming to change himselfe into a 
wolfe, and againe into a man, was lately taken, 
and brought before the Duke of Prussia, ac- 
cused by the pesants for worrying their cattle. 
A deformed fellow, and not much unlike a beast. 
He had a scarre on his face, the marke of a 
wound which was given him by a dog when he 
was a wolfe, as himselfe reported. Upon ex- 
amination, hee confessed that twice every yeare 





he was converted into that shape; first about 
Christmas, and againe at Midsummer ; at which 
times he grew salvage, and was carried with a | 


certaine naturall desire to converse with wolves 
in the woods; afflicted with paine and horror 
while the haire was breaking out of his skin, 
and before he was thoroughly changed. For a 
triall, he was shut up in prison, and carefully 
guarded ; but continued unaltered. By which 
it appeares that this, as the like, proceedeth 
from a kinde of distraction, and strength of the 
abused imagination: the Divell doubly deluding 
both themselves, and such as behold them, 
with fantastick resemblances; although Bodin 
affirmes, and strives to maintaine, the con- 
trary.” 


That many people have been executed, 
owing to the popular impression that they 
were wehrwolves, is too true ; it is only 
another instance of the fatal facility with 
which superstition has turned disease it- 
self into food for her love of cruelty, and a 
witness to her lamentable ignorance. 





_ 


THE EMBRACE OF THE GERMAN 
CHILDREN.* 


Haste, sister, haste to welcome back thy broth- 
er; 
Brother, advance; behold thy sister dear. 
Lo! the fair children fondly clasp each other, 
And yet no words of greeting meet my ear ; 
Why is their tender love so calmly shown? 
Why have they suddenly so silent grown ? 


When ripen’d years have check’d the springing 
feelings, 
Silence may oft be eloquent as speech; 
But childhood, fervid in its warm revealings, 
Who to its loving voice restraint would teach, 
Or wish to still the gushing words that start 
Forth from the deep recesses of the heart ? 


Alas! I mind me of an old tradition, 
How, that when children silently embrace, 
Death hath gone forth upon his awful mission, 
That soon the hearth shall know a vacant 
place, 
That one loved child is, in its early bloom, 
Already destined to the silent tomb. 


Which shall it be? the bright and joyous 
brother, 
Or the fair sister, diffident and mild ? 
O! how shall either bear to lose the other? 
How often shall the sad, surviving child 
The meeting of to-day in thought retrace, 
And dwell on this mysterious, mute embrace ! 


Yet let us hope that at a future meeting, 
A meeting in the glorious land above, 
These sever’d children shall renew their greet- 
ing, 
But not in silence. May sweet words of love 
Then mingle with the hymns of heavenly 
tone, 
Which angels sing before their Maker’s throne. 





© There is a German superstition, that of two chil- 
dren who kiss without being able to speak, ona must 
die. 
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FEMALE HEROISM; OR, THE PRIZES 
OF VIRTUE. 


RICH and philanthropic Frenchman 
of the last century, M. de Montyon, 
left by his will a large capital, of which he 


directed the interest to be given away, in | 


various sums, to virtuous persons desig- 
nated by the French Academy. Authentic 
details concerning the actions of the indi- 
viduals thus selected—generally without 
their knowledge—are forwarded to the 
Academy by the local authorities. The 
sums given vary from six thousand to five 
hundred francs, and are called “ prizes of 
virtue.” 

As rewards of virtue, or promoters of 
virtuous deeds, these prizes fail: the good 
have a higher aim than the gifts or praise 
of men, and the sums bestowed are not 
such as will ever tempt the cold-hearted 
to make a speculation of heroism or char- 
ity. But another and very important ob- 
ject is attained: home duties heroically 
fulfilled, life-long devotion to the miseries 
of the poor, deeds touching and sublime, 
which might have passed unknown, save 
within a limited circle, have thus become 
revealed to all. By far the greater 
portion of these benefactors ef humanity 
are women, the most poor and obscure of 
their sex. Setting aside those whom filial 


| one, and shared with the stranger an in- 
come of fifty pounds. The nun lived 
twenty-six years, and her last illness was 
tedious and expensive; but the friendly 
| charity of the generous lady remained 
| true to the end: she deprived herself of 
necessaries in order to procure little com- 
forts for the poor sufferer, and made her- 
self the nurse and servant of her guest. 
Marie-Margueritte Montveran, a green- 
grocer, near Paris, successively received 
and kept for life three old women: one 
lived twenty years, another twelve, and 
the third, a woman of sour and disagree- 
able temper, seven years. This admirable 
charity was rivaled and surpassed by a 
widow named Marie-Madeleine Girard. 
She had a little income of seven or eight 
| pounds, and on the strength of this worldly 
| wealth, she took into her house several 
| poor women, of whom she knew nothing, 
| save that they were unhappy and needed 
|heraid. In winter she went begging from 
| Some to door; in summer, she gathered 
dry sticks, and gleaned after the reapers : 
| and all this was not for herself, but for 
| the poor. Every Sunday and holiday she 
| made as plentiful a supply of soup as her 
| means would allow ; then gathering around 
| her a dozen or more poor wretches, she 
| Sat down with them, and they all gayly 


| ate together. 





piety, friendship, fidelity, or gratitude have | Some of the instances recorded display 
distinguished, we find that the number of |a rare and marvelous degree of self- 
those whom the purest and most disin- | denial. 

terested charity has alone actuated, is still | Fanny Muller was, in the year 1830, 
too great for all to be mentioned here. | servant in a hotel of Paris. Among the 
We confess, moreover, that of their lives | lodgers of the establishment was an Italian 





we know little, and scarcely anything of 
their characters, save here and there by 
a few individual touches. 
therefore, attempt useless and unreal de- 
tail or description, or seek to destroy that 
strong family likeness which proclaims 
them sisters in feeling, and daughters of 
the same faith: we will speak of them by 
all that is known of them, save their hum- 
ble names—their deeds. These deeds are 
such as may well create wonder and ad- 
miration, as may make us ask, what spe- 
cies of human misery the charity of woman 
has left unrelieved. 

To select instances, where all are equally 
worthy of record and admiration, is im- 
possible: we will take them as they come. 
A poor nun, banished from her convent by 
the French Revolution, was without a 
home ; Mademoiselle Petit-Jean gave her 


We will not, 


officer, in the service of France, who suf- 
| fered from a bad wound, which it was 
Fanny’s dayly task to dress. She thus 
| contracted a sort of intimacy with him ; 
and after some time she learned that her 
master had given his lodger warning to 
leave. The Italian’s last resources were 
| exhausted, and he was now reduced to 
utter misery. Fanny earned about thirty 
shillings a month: out of this she had 
saved a pretty round sum, which she re- 
solved to devote to the poor foreigner. 
Learning that he was able to give lessons 
in music, she took a small apartment for 
him, furnished it, and endeavored to find 
| him pupils. She partly sueceeded. The 
| Italian’s youthful son was then in London 
| with his mother, and on hearing of this he 
/came to Paris. Fanny did not complain 
_ of the additional burden ; she continued to 
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aid the father, and bore the expense of the 
son’s education. The wounded officer 
became at length unable to attend any 
more to his pupils ; the means of Fanny 
were exhausted ; but, hoping for happier 
days, she borrowed money from some 
friends. Things, however, went on from 
bad to worse: the borrowed sums had to 
be repaid, and this could not be effected, 
save by sacrifices which, in the position 
of Fanny, were immense ; the money was 
paid back for all that. 

Fanny Muller had been long betrothed 
to a young man of her native place—she 
was born in the north of France—named 
Peter Wat. He came to Paris to claim 
the fulfillment of her promise ; he had saved 
up about eighty pounds, and thought that 
with this they might enter on wedded life. 
Fanny frankly told him the whole story ; 
how, but for her, the poor exile must have 
perished of want ; how his son must have 
remained in ignorance. She merely told 
him this, and then asked him what she 
should do now. “As you have done 
hitherto,” was Peter Wat’s reply. He 
gave her his two thousand francs, and re- 
turned alone to his village. 

Years elapsed ; the exile died ; but not 
a sou of the two thousand francs remain- 
ed: the savings of Peter Wat had been 
spent on the Italian and his son. For 
that son, and to give him an education 
befitting his original station, Fanny re- 
mained in Paris, and labored assidt ~asly. 
The youth of the betrothed had been pass- 
ed in vain expectation, and hopes still 
deferred, when a clergyman, who had 
known them both for some years, moved 
with their patient devotedness, forwarded 
a notice of these facts to the French 
Academy, in the year 1846. The result 
was a sum of five hundred franes awarded 
to Fanny Muller, in order to facilitate her 
marriage with the generous and faithful 
lover of her youth. 

The intelligent charity of the following 
case seems to us well worthy of attention. 
In a hamlet of the Lower Alps, a poor 
peasant woman gave birth to a deaf and 
dumb female child. In the same village 
resided Thérése Mélanie Hermitte, whose 
parents, formerly well off, had fallen into 
straitened circumstances. She 
her father to take into his house the deaf 
and dumb child, then eleven years old. 
Thérése knew that the deaf and dumb 
could be educated, but she knew no more: 


induced | 





signs were her only medium of communi- 
cation with the child she had adopted ; but 
she was patient, intelligent, and perse- 
vering. In two years the deaf and dumb 
girl knew how to read and write French. 
When we consider that Mademoiselle Her- 
mitte did this alone ; that household duties 
and ill health took much of her time ; it 
is impossible to admire too much the min- 
gled sagacity and goodness of heart—for 
both were equally needed—which led to 
such a result. 

Two sisters, Francoise and Catherine 
les Douillot, poor spinners in Lorraine, 
gave a touching instance of Christian char- 
ity. A poor forsaken old man, above 
eighty, who had long been ina state of 
second childhood, sat down one day at the 
door of their dwelling. They received 
him as a guest sent by God, and mindful 
that by hospitality “‘ some have entertain- 
ed angels unawares.” 

The old man was foolish; he would 
often leave his home, and wander far away 
into the country, until he became too 
wearied to return. The sisters then put 
by their work, pursued the fugitive, and 
many a time have been seen bringing him 
back on their shoulders. 

Anne Billard, an old dress-maker of 
Paris, was so wretchedly poor, that she 
lived for days together on bread so nau- 
seous that prisoners would have thrown 
it away with contempt, and on vegetables 
that were literally the refuse of the streets. 
Yet, in this abyss of wretchedness and 
misery, Anne Billard did more in the way 
of true charity than many a daughter of 
luxury and wealth. An old governess, 
who had known better days, became her 
guest for four years ; then followed an in- 
firm soldier, who had long passed his sev- 
entieth year ; and after him a poor Polish 
refugee, whose name Anne Billard never 
even asked to know. In this manner had 
been spent the last thirteen years of her 
life, when attention was drawn to her. 
Her unhesitating charity had made her 
poor, for she might by her industry have 
placed herself beyond the reach of want ; 
but, though infirm and old, Anne bore her 
lot without repining. She sought not 
praise, and never spoke of the good she 
had done. Many persons wondered at the 


excess of her poverty ; but to those who 
questioned her on this subject she merely 
' replied, ‘It is the will of God.” 

The Sisters of Charity and of St. Jo- 
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seph have long been in the habit of de- 
voting themselves to the duty intimated by 
the declaration of the Saviour : ‘I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” In Prot- 
estant countries, private women have oc- 
casionally undertaken the task allotted to 
religious orders in Catholic lands: En- 
gland boasts of Mrs. Fry and of Sarah 
Martin. In all these cases, aid or conso- 
lation to the prisoners has come from 
without. Jailers, turnkeys, and their 
wives, are inevitably associated with bolts, 
chains, harshness, and despotism ; those 
are held to be the best whom the dayly 
aspect of human misery has least hard- 
ened. In the year 1833 facts were pro- 
claimed to the French Academy, which 
proved that charity can inhabit every 
dwelling ; that a zeal as tender and ardent 
as that of Elizabeth Fry, or a daughter 
of Vincent of Paul, may fill the heart of a 
jailer’s wife. 

In 1807 a man named Guiraud became 
jailer of the prison of Florac, in the south 
of France. He was active and vigilant, 
without harshness ; he fulfilled every duty 
of his place, but he allowed his wife, Su- 
zanne Géral, to soften the hard fate of 
the prisoners, by all the means—limited, 
it is true—in her power. Madame Guiraud 
had six children and the duties of her own 
home to attend to; her husband’s salary 
was small, and she had little enough to 
bestow; but charity knows how to find 
time and means for everything. She did 
for the prisoners all that humanity could 
suggest; she relieved their wants, and 
consoled them in their distress. Her 
duties became twofold in 1817; for, as 
Florac had no hospital, the sick poor were 
received into the prison. In 1818 a pris- 
oner of Milhau was transferred to Florac, 
who brought the typhus fever with him. 
The contagion spread rapidly ; fourteen 
prisoners lay ill at once ; every one fled 
in terror from the unhappy outcasts ; Su- 
zanne alone deserted them not. Her 
husband took the fever; she shared her 
cares between him, the fourteen prisoners, 
and her six children, four of whom were 
still extremely young. It is declared and 
proved, that for two months Suzanne 
Guiraud never once went to bed. <A few 
years later a similar calamity, the fatal 
result of the introduction of the sick, befell 
the prison of Florac ; and this time Madame 
Guiraud was aided in her heroic task by 
her own children. 





But her life consists not merely of dan- 
gers braved in the cause of humanity. 
The prisoners are her friends—her chil- 
dren—for whom she has cared with all 
the tenderness of a mother: she has given 
them her own garments, and distributed 
among them the food she had prepared 
for her family. When her own means 
have failed, she has gone forth in the town, 
and begged for them from house to house ; 
seldom to be refused. There is but one 
name in Florac for the jailer’s charitable 
wife : * The Angel of the Prison.” 

The highest charity is that which bears 
traces of a design extending beyond lim- 
ited or momentary good. ‘The published 
accounts of the Montyon prizes afford 
interesting though brief narratives of per- 
manent benefits effected by women of 
limited means, but of fervent faith. A 
peasant girl named Claudine Treille, who 
was upward of fifty when this century 
began, had then devoted herself from early 
youth to the education of the poor. She 
held ignorance to be one of their greatest 
calamities, and opened a charity-school to 
the children of her village. Many, de- 
tained by their work, were unable to at- 
tend ; Claudine went forth to find them in 
the fields, and gathering the young shep- 
herd boys around her, she taught them in 
the open air, while their flocks grazed 
quietly. 

With the same generous forgetfulness 
of self, Marie Guéry, a weaver of Yvetot, 
in Normandy, educated, for thirty-five 
years, the children of her poor neighbors, 
and taught them her trade, free of expense. 
Mesdemoiselles Lioud, of Annonay, in 
Provence, two sisters of noble family, 
united their little property in 1817, in or- 
der to found a free school for poor girls : 
they endowed it with a yearly sum of three 
thousand two hundred francs. Thanks to 
their excellent management, and to their 
plan of making the work of the girls con- 
tribute to the support of the younger ones, 
the establishment was soon in a thriving 
condition. A young relative joined Mes- 
demoiselles Lioud, and devoted her life to 
the same task. The result of their united 
efforts was, that in the year 1834 no less 
than a hundred girls had been brought up 
in this charitable institution. ‘Two other 
sisters, Mesdemoiselles Garnier, of Croisic, 
in Brittany, were too poor to found a sim- 
ilar establishment ; but, after devoting the 
little they possessed to relieve the indi- 
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gent of their native place, they opened a 
school. ‘Their object was to earn a com- 
fortable living; but they were tvo chari- 
table to succeed completely. They taught 
gratuitously the children of the poor; 
adopted two orphans ; and a strange wo- 
man, afflicted with an incurable disease, 
whom they kept nine years, helped to 
absorb the scanty profits of their little 
school. 

In the year 1817, two attached friends, 
Dorothea Schreiber and Opportuna Vail- 
lant, seamstresses, opened in their own 
house a little establishment destined to 
receive twelve poor girls, whom they 
taught and kept gratuitously. As soon as 
one of the twelve knew enough, she was 
replaced by another: the good was always 
doing, but the burden was never less on 
the two kind women. Regina Francon, 
of St. Etienne, in the west of France, a 
working girl, animated with the same wo- 
manly and philanthropic spirit, also re- 
ceived in her dwelling orphan girls, whom 
she brought up in the love of labor. In 
1829, Regina Francon had gathered around 
her eighty young girls, superintended by 
mistresses, who gave their aid gratui- 
tously ; for the establishment was self- 
supporting. The girls were taught to 
read, write, and sew, and were kept until 
fully able to earn their living ; they were 
then placed in good situations, and pro- 
vided with an outfit of clothes, and money 
enough to keep them for a month. 

‘The generous devotedness of Mademoi- 
selle Barrau, daughter of an honorable 
magistrate of Cahors, was no less admi- 
rable. Mademoiselle Barrau had inherited 
some wealth from her father, which soon 
became the property of the poor: she re- 
ceived in her house penitent girls, whose 
errors excluded them from society ; she 
opened a school for female children, whom 
she instructed herself; three ladies shar- 
ing her labors. Charitable persons gave 
money ; and in some cases the pupils paid 
a slight sum, which helped to cover the 
expenses of the institution. Mademoiselle 
Barrau was not satisfied with this; she 
relieved and visited prisoners, the sick, 
and poor women lying-in. One of her 
most cherished tasks—a task exquisitely 
painful, and through which only heroic 


charity could carry a woman of gentle and | 
tender feeling—was to aid and console the | 


condemned in their last hours. One of 


those wretched creatures evidently heeded 


| little the religious instructions which Ma- 
| demoiselle Barrau offered to her on her way 
to the place of execution ; and as she was 
going to ascend the scaffold, she thus con- 
fessed the cause of her inattention: “ I 
could die in peace, if I only thought you 
wouid take care of my three daughters.” 
Mademoiselle Barrau did not hesitate to 
give this last consolation to the wretched 
mother: she promised to provide for the 
orphan children, and religiously kept her 
word. It is gratifying to be able to add, 
that the excellent conduct of her three 
protegées never allowed her to repent the 
generous impulse. 

These facts became known, through the 
medium of the French Academy, in the 
year 1830; in the same manner, and at 
the same time, was revealed the admirable 
charity of a widow named Margueritte 
Mayer. She inhabited the town of Béfort, 
in the department of the Upper Rhine. 
When this town was besieged, during the 
wars of Napoleon, Madame Mayer fear- 
lessly followed the sorties of the besieged 
troops. They went forth to carry fire and 
slaughter into the ranks of the besiegers ; 
her task was to linger on the field of battle 
with the wounded, whether friends cr foes ; 
to distribute among them linen, lint, and 
refreshment, and to bear them away to 
places of safety, undeterred by personal 
danger and the seeming uselessness of her 
efforts. In everything she displayed the 
same heroism. A contagious disease des- 
olated the hospitals of Béfort ; Madame 
Mayer devoted herself night and day to 
the sick. The famine of 1816 and 1817 
followed ; it found her ready to display 
the same ardent charity : she created and 
presided over an assembly of ladies, who 
undertook to collect and distribute alms 
while the dearth lasted. ‘The presence 
of soldiers had injured the moral character 
of Béfort ; the place was filled with ille- 
gitimate children, the offspring of poverty 
and vice. Madame Mayer devoted herself 
to them: by the mere force of kindness 
she compelled them to gather around her ; 
she freed them from uncieanness and ver- 
min; she fed and clothed them ; taught 
them reading, writing, and the pure pre- 
cepts of the Gospel; she paid their ap- 
prenticeship, and found them work: in 
short, she did all which could be done to 
change children of vicious habits and char- 
| acter into honest and useful citizens. 

Caroline Berteau, of Elbceuf, in Nor- 
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mandy, displayed a charity as ardent and 
persevering. In 1833 she was fifty-six 
years of age, and had for twenty-nine 
years directed, without remuneration, the 
hospital of Elbeuf. With her this was 
no nominal task ; she attended on the sick, 
and dressed their sores or wounds, as as- 
siduously as any nurse about the place. 
In the year 1824 the loeal authorities of 
Elbeuf opened an asylum for the aged 
poor; Mademoiselle Berteau agreed to 
direct it gratuitously. These labors, 
though great, did not absorb her entirely. 
Mademoiselle Berteau is described as poor 
and unconnected, yet she succeeded in 
opening an asylum for orphan girls, to 
which she gave the name of “ Providence ;” 
the grateful inhabitants of Elbeeuf called 
it ‘* Providence Berteau.” In 1833 this 
establishment held one hundred and fifty 
children, fifty of whom were under eight 
years of age. The elder children taught 
the younger ones how to read and write ; 
some were employed in household tasks ; 
others were sent out to visit the sick, and 
emulate the devoted charity of their bene- 
factress ; a charity which seems to know 
no limit. 

In the year 1821 a foreign woman died 
in the hospital of Elbeuf. She ieft a boy 
of seven, whose passionate grief, as his 
mother’s coffin was borne away, broke 
forth in screams and lamentations. The 
kind-hearted directress adopted him, and 
replaced the mother he had lost, until he 
was nineteen years of age. Another poor 
child afflicted with epilepsy, and with two 
loathsome diseases besides, whom no one 
would venture to touch, was likewise 
adopted by Mademoiselle Berteau. She 
took him, cured him, and kept him six 
years. At the time when her name was 
mentioned in the French Academy, Made- 
moiselle Berteau had adopted and was 
supporting five orphan children. ' 

Her charity rose to heroism when the 
cholera first appeared in Elbeuf. A hun- 
dred and fifty patients were successively 
admitted into the hospital ; a hundred and 
nine left it cured; but three nurses had 
died of the fatal disease, and none came 
to replace them. Mademoiselle Berteau 
did not shrink from the heavy burden cast 
upon her; her days and nights were de- 
voted to the sick, and while she attended 
on them, her meals were often left un- 
touched. In the midst of all this woe, a | 
consolation remained: the houses next to | 





the dwelling of her orphans suffered heav- 
ily from cholera, but not one of the chil- 
dren was so much as attacked. This 
singular good fortune was generally at- 
tributed to the cleanliness and excellent 
order Mademoiselle Berteau had estab- 
lished. 

Toward the year 1820, a young Norman 
girl of Cancale, named Jeanne Jugan, left 
her native place, and came to look for a 
situation in St. Servan, a quiet little town 
of Brittany, formerly a suburb of rocky 
and fortified St. Malo. Jeanne found a 
place in the house of a Jady of great char- 
ity. Years elapsed, and the lady died ; 
her heirs came and claimed her property ; 
Jeanne took, as her inheritance, the good 
deeds which the death of the charitable 
lady had left unfulfilled. From that time 
her life and her energies were devoted to 
the poor. A blind and aged woman was 
suddenly left destitute by the death of her 
sister; winter was near ; her case seemed 
desperate ; Jeanne took her home. A 
faithful servant, who had kept by her mas- 
ters in good and ill fortune, who had spent 
on them her savings of years, and sup- 
ported them by her labor when all other 
means failed, remained alone and infirm 
in her old age. The masters, to whom 
she had sacrificed every thing, were dead ; 
she had no home and no friends ; Jeanne 
took her home. She received so many 
that her house at length became too small ; 
she took a larger one, and entered it on 
the 1st of October, 1841. Within a month 
the house was full; twelve human beings, 
men and women, were sheltered beneath 
its roof. 

The people of St. Servan had cared 
very little about Jeanne until then; but 
now they began to think and talk of the 
poor servant girl, who, with means so 
scanty, had done so much good. A larger 
house was bought and presented to Jeanne 
Jugan ; but the gift was accompanied with 
cautious restrictions and much prudent 
advice. ’ 

“They gave the house, but more they 
could not engage todo. All the expenses 
must, of course, rest upon Jeanne ; they 
therefore advised her not to be in too great 
a hurry to fill the house.” 

The faith of her reply was such as an 
apostle might have envied: “ Give the 
house,” she said ; “ if God fills it, will he 
forsake it ?” 

She entered the house with her twelve 
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guests. She soon had twenty; and in 
1845 the number amounted to sixty-five. 
Three women of the place had come to 
share her labors; a doctor gave his at- 
tendance and medicine gratuitously ; in 
short, St. Servan possessed a real hos- 
pital through the persevering charity of a 
poor servant girl. ‘To enter that hospital 
no petition is needed, no tedious formalities 
are exacted. Jeanne Jugan looks out for 
the sick, and waits not for entreaty to open 
her doors to the poor. 

An old sailor of seventy-two, starving 
and in rags, lay neglected on a bed of 
straw, in a damp cellar; Jeanne imme- 
diately had him brought home. A poor 
lame child became an orphan; no one 
would have her; Jeanne took her. Two 
boys had run away from their miserable 
home in Lower Brittany ; they reached St. 
Servan as a cold wintery night was closing 
in; they went from door to door, seeking 
an asylum, in vain. ‘ Take them to 
Jeanne,” said a voice. Jeanne received 
and kept them until they could be sent 
home to their family. A young girl of 
fourteen was abandoned by her parents, 
who left the town precipitately: Jeanne 
became her protectress, and shielded her 
from ill. 

So well was her charity known, that all 
the poor, the sick, and the forsaken of the 
place were brought to her house, as to 
their own home. A dissolute woman, 
wearied of supporting her aged mother, 
who was, moreover, afflicted with a hor- 
rible uleer, brought and laid her down at 
the door of Jeanne, in significant silence. 
Nor was she mistaken in her previsions : 
Jeanne took the mother, forsaken by the 
unnatural child. 

But how, it may be asked, does Jeanne 
Jugan do all this? It is difficult to do; 
but charity is ingenious, and faith is not 
to be cast down. Jeanne works hard, and 
when her work no longer suffices, she goes 
forth with a large basket ; she begs from 
door to door; she is eloquent in her plead- 
ings, and the basket is never empty when 
she returns. 

We will conclude with a name dear 
and familiar to English readers—Louisa 
Scheppler, the servant and adopted daugh- 
ter of the good pastor Oberlin. There are 
few, we believe, who do not know how, 


in the course of the last century, a poor | 


Protestant clergyman of Alsace succeeded 





the heights of the Vosges mountains. He 
found the soil barren, and the inhabitants 
ignorant and miserable; he left, at his 
death, fertile lands, and a population far 
advanced in morality, industry, and civil- 
ization. In the course of his manifold 
labors, the good pastor was much assisted 
by a devoted young girl, named Louisa 
Scheppler. She was conductress of one 
of the infant schools which he established 
for those very young children to whom 
their parents, engaged in dayly labors, 
could not always attend. The health of 
Louisa not agreeing with this occupation, 
she became servant in the family of the 
pastor. On the death of Madame Oberlin, 
the office of housekeeper devolved on 
Louisa, who had then been eight years in 
the family. After faithfully fulfilling the 
duties of her office for nine years, Louisa 
addressed to her master—whom, like every 
one in the Ban de la Roche, she called 
“papa” —the following touching letter, 
written on New-year’s day, 1793: 


“Tear and beloved Papa: Permit me, at the 
commencement of a new year, to request a 
favor for which I have long been desirous. As 
I am now in reality independent, that is to say, 
having no longer my father nor his debts to 
attend to, I beseech you, my dear papa, not to 
refuse me the great favor of making me your 
adopted daughter. Do not, I entreat you, give 
me any more wages; for, as you treat me like 
one of your children in every other respect, I 
earnestly hope you will do so in this particular 
also. Little is needful for the support of my 
person. My shoes, and stockings, and sahbots 
will cost something; but when I want them I 
can ask you for them, as a child applies to its 
father. I entreat you, dear papa, to grant me 
this favor, and condescend to regard me as your 
most tenderly attached daughter, 

“ Louisa ScHEPPLER.” 


The request was granted: Louisa be- 
came the adopted daughter of her master, 
the sharer of his charitable labors, the stay 
and consolation of his declining years, 
saddened by the loss or absence of his own 


children. After his death, she remained 
with his son-in-law and successor, contin- 
uing her laborious exertions in favor of 
the inhabitants of the Ban de la Roche. 
In the year 1829, the French Academy 
bestowed on her a Montyon prize of five 
thousand frances, and appointed Cuvier, the 
eminent naturalist, and one of the most 
lofty geniuses of this age, to relate the 
simple story of a life passed in the wild 
haunts of the Vosges, in diffusing the light, 


in reclaiming a wild district, extending on | charity, and peace of the Gospel. 
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FOREIGN FASHIONS GRAFTED UPON 
AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


HE fact that steam navigation had 

brought two continents so widely sep- 
arated into close proximity, was hailed by 
the friends of progress as a new era of 
greatness for this country. Commerce, 
literature, society, and the fine arts were 
to receive a new development; the mental 
action of the Old World was to react upon 
the intellect of the New, while the refine- 
ment, which courtly usages had thrown 
over society, was to polish our little asperi- 
ties and soften our republican drusquerie. 
These wise prognostications have been 
fulfilled ; but whether to the advantage or 
injury of the American character is a 
question not so readily answered. 

The tide of travel has set in strongly 
toward Europe. The American million- 
aire is as well known and as much prized 
in Paris as an English lord; for he spends 
his money as freely, and Paris is of all 
cities the one most dependent upon stran- 
gers for its wealth and prosperity. As 
many of its artisans are employed in man- 
ufacturing ornamental articles, for which 
they find a ready sale among travelers, 
they are hailed by all orders of Parisians 
as a secondary providence, and their ad- 


cent and departure have a greater effect | 


apon that reckless public than questions 
of far greater moment. 

But the millionaire does not usually travel 
alone ; a wifeand a bevy of lovely daughters, 
whose charms are sensibly heightened by 
ne inimitable grace of a French modiste, 
assist him in scattering some of that gold 
ahich it cost him so much labor to accu- 
ulate, and when they return home they 
send to Paris for all the articles of their 
wardrobe, that they may retain a Parisian 
air, though they no longer tread on its 
enchanted ground. 

As a question of political economy, did 
we wish to consider it in so serious a 
light, it would seem as if this lavish out- 
lay abroad would hardly be productive of 
great benefits at home. The balance is 
not equal; for tourists are so few, and 
our country is still so much of a terra in- 
cognita, that all who come here deem it 
necessary to record their experiences, and 
what experiences! Can any one, after 
reading them, feel any desire to encounter 
frigid indifference on the one hand, and kill- 
ing empressement on the other? the coarse 





rudeness of vulgar minds, or the over- 
strained gentility of parvenu pretenders to 
elegance and fashion? True, we have 
foreigners enough among us; but they are 
not of the class that generally bring pros- 
perity with them. The conquered patriot 
flying from the vengeance of relentless 
foes ; the exile banished from his much 
loved home; the chevalier d’industrie, 
seeking new fields in which to exercise 
his powers; the dancing-master, the mu- 
sic-teacher, the hair-dresser, attracted 
here by the prospect of more than remu- 
nerative gains. These persons, it is evi- 
dent, draw trom our resources, rather than 
add to them, and consequently present no 
equivalent to our expenditure abroad. 

Our object is not, however, to treat the 
financial side of the question; we leave 
that to abler hands; we only wish to look 
at its moral aspects, and see if, in that re- 
spect, we are the gainers. 

It must be conceded by all, that a more 
extensive knowledge of the world has 
destroyed many prejudices, formerly so 
strongly rooted that they had acquired the 
force of principles. ‘Those who can look 
back thirty years, if any are willing to 
acknowledge such ancient memories, will 
remember the contracted notions which 
condemned many amusements now deemed 
not only harmless, but highly conducive 
to artistic culture. The exhibitions of 
the ballet shocked the modesty of women, 
who have since gazed with delight on [ls- 
ler’s astonishing feats and Taglioni’s poet- 
ical grace. ‘They have learned, with a 
woman’s delicate tact, to separate art from 
any of its peculiar manifestations, and 
whether it be Euterpe or Terpsichore, 
Don Giovanni or the Bayadére, they hear 
nothing but enrapturing melodies, and see 
nothing but the poetry of motion. 

We remember when the waltz was too 
familiar to be allowed with any but a near 
relative ; but with many, and some of them 
are, alas! professors of religion, polkas 
and redowas are now the type of innocent 
recreation and unsophisticated pleasure. 
Never was the axiom, that “ to the pure all 
things are pure,” more practically carried 
out than at the present day ; else how can 
we account for the fact that lovely girls, 
in the first blush of youthful beauty, are 
allowed to do and see many things which 
even veterans in fashionable experience 
might deem of questionable propriety ? 

But, if increased intercourse with other 
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nations has enlarged the scope of our 
ideas in regard to the moral effects of 
fashionable amusements, their literature 
has no less powerfully tended to form our 
minds to new modes of thought and new 
principles of action. The germ of all the 
ultraisms of the day is to be found in the 
French and German literature so much in 
vogue among us; not in the philosophical 
works, which present the modern doctrines 
in too scientific a form to please mere 
cursory readers, but in the works of fic- 
tion, where these principles are embodied 
and clothed with the living beauty of rare 
imaginative power. ‘The principles of 
George Sand would, in the abstract, shock 
the moral sense of the descendants of 
Puritans and Huguenots; but vailed and 
softened by the witching glow of romance 
and sentiment, they insinuate themselves 
by degrees, and weaken our moral per- 
ceptions ere we are aware that any change 
has passed over us. Like the knights in 
the enchanted garden, who had passed 
through a transformation imperceptible to 
themselves, but evident to others, our 
minds, wandering over the fairy land of 
romance, assume, without our concurrence 
or our knowledge, forms so different and 
hues so varied that others hardly recog- 
nize us, though our own personal identity 
remains unimpaired. 

And have we gained much by chang- 
ing the simplicity aid energy of character 
which gave to our mothers, in their de- 
clining years, so much moral grace and 
beauty, for that spirit of exaggeration 
which magnifies trifles into matters of the 
greatest importance ; that false enthusi- 
asm which never wakes up to anything 
good and noble, but expends itself in 
ecstasies of delight at the beauty of one 
performer and the tragic power of an- 
other; that vapid conversation which 
leaves no impression on the spirits save 
those of weakness and ennui? In those 
days, perhaps, the brilliant accomplish- 
ments of French and music were little 
thought of ; but the sparkling repartee, the 
gay sallies of wit, the animated contact 
of woman’s graceful mind with those of 
sterner mold, gave to society an attraction 
which we now seek for in vain. Origin- 
ality and freshness possessed a charm in 
the eyes of that generation. Men were 
not all obliged to think and feel alike be- 


| 





them without fear of being deemed eccen- 
tric. Does it not seem as if an hour of 
this free and glowing interchange of mind 
would be worth more than months of bad 
French and mediocre operatic flourishes ? 

But what is it that makes the difference 
between the writers of one country and 
those of another? What is it that ren- 
ders English and American fiction so in- 
nocuous compared with French works of 
the same description? They both pre- 
sent, it may be, unreal pictures of life and 
distorted views of society, yet the one 
will only produce a transient mental im- 
pression, while the other burns itself into 
the imagination and the heart. It is like a 
poison filtering through the veins and per- 
vading the whole being. The languor of 
voluptuousness, the fervid glow of passion, 
the vivid pictures of material beauty, so 
artfully developed as to entrance the 
senses and act upon them with all the 
force of a present reality—this constitutes 
their danger. Surely, if the merit of 
works is to be estimated by the effects 
they produce, we must look upon the 
French writers of fiction as consummate 
artists, and we will venture to say that few 
who have read the productions of Balzac, 
Eugene Sue, George Sand, and other an- 
thors of the same class, will have passed 
unscathed through the perusal. 

The German school of fiction differs 
from the French in its minuteness of de- 
tail and its thoroughly domestic charac- 
ter. Love, with them, is treated as a 
sentiment rather than a passion, and the 
little incidental home touches which are 
scattered through their books, bring the 
mind always back to the realities of life. 
Their code of morality is not very strict, 
and the boundaries between vice and vir- 
tue not clearly defined, yet there is in 
them so much of the real and the actual 
that the mind instinctively makes its own 
choice, and condemns or approves accord- 
ing to the rules by which it is governed. 
We have an instance of this in the Wahl- 
verwandtshaft (Elective Affinities) of 
Gothe ; the principle is one that we in- 
stinctively condemn as absolutely de- 
structive of all family happiness, and the 
graphic coloring of the domestic pictures 
only serves to make us realize it yet more 
intensely. 

It seems a remarkable fact, in so en- 


cause fashion had so decreed it, but each | lightened an age as the present, that so 
ceuld enjoy his own opinions, and express | little is thought of the moral influence of 
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books, particularly if they are written in a | 
language different from our own. Mothers 
who in many things exercise a careful | 
supervision over their daughters, will al- 
low them to read anything they may choose, | 
and for the sake of acquiring the lan- | 
guage will rather encourage them to pe- | 
ruse French works of the most pernicious | 
tendency. They do not realize the price 
they pay for the acquisition of so coveted | 
an accomplishment ; but could they feel 
the burning blast that has passed over and | 
scorched the freshness of those youthful | 
hearts, they would mourn in sorrow over | 
the cruel result. 

Among the French notions that we | 
have grafted on our “code de société,” | 
there is none that is more steadily gaining | 
ground than the “‘ marriages de con- | 
venance.” We have reached that state | 
and condition of society when a demand 
for such unions is created by the necessi- 
ties of the case. The love of luxury, a | 
plant indigenous to every heart, is sedu- 
lously cultivated, and this makes an es- 
tablishment most desirable, and in some 
cases absolutely neceSsary. It is no ex- 
traordinary thing to see the young and 
blooming girl uniting herself with one 
whose mature age and respectable wrinkles 
would set the idea of love entirely at de- 
fiance. He may be extremely well pre- 
served, and art may have blackened the 
silvered hair, and given to age the aspect 
of youth ; but if diamonds and pearls had 
not been the interpreters of his heart, and 
gold and silver the offering of his hands, 
he would hardly have been the object of 
her youthful choice. For such a barter 
our language has no term, and we are | 
obliged to borrow one from the French vo- | 
cabulary, so rich in expressions which 





define all the phases and usages of society. 

It is singular how we imperceptibly fall | 
into the modes of expression used by | 
those around us. When an engagement 
is announced and opinions are given, it is 
pronounced good or bad according to the 
real or reputed wealth of the parties. If 





a withered old millionaire has succeeded 
in winning a blooming rose, it is declared 
to be admirable, and the parents are con- 
gratulated upon their daughter’s brilliant 
prospects ; but if the successful woer be a 
young man who has yet his way to make 
in the world, though his talents may be 
promising and his character unimpeacha- 





ble, it is rather a matter of condolence | 


than of mutual rejoicing. The order of 
nature is here reversed; instead of first 
giving the heart and then examining the 
rent-roll, we act the part of prudence, and 
never yield the one till we have made sure 
of the other. 

But nature will sometimes avenge her- 
self for this disregard of her dictates. We 
have seen the fair young bride gazing 
with yet unsated eyes on the splendor 
that surrounded her, but beginning to feel 
in her heart that aching void which inan- 
imate objects cannot satisfy. In the gay 
circle her eyes equal in brilliancy the jew- 
els that adorn her person ; but when alone, 
or with her respectable though unsympa- 
thizing companion, the void returns, and 
she goes back to the world, and plunges 
in its exciting whirl till she becomes a 
mere vain, frivolous, and wordly woman. 
Is she happier in her brilliant lot than the 
wife who, with the loyalty of a true wo- 
man, has pronounced no false vows ; but 
has willingly given her heart where she 
bestowed her hand? ‘True, diamonds and 
point Jace are not found in her wardrobe ; 
her drawing-room does not glitter with 
French mirrors and costly objects of vir- 
tu; but her husband’s eyes smile a kind 
approval, and her children are gems 
which even a Cornelia might be proud to 
own. Love, that best of teachers, has 
formed her to a noble spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, and her mind, ufffettered by worldly 
trammels, has received a new and vigor- 
ous impulse. The beau monde may not 
besiege her doors nor crowd her draw- 
ing-rooms; for she has no receptions, no 
matinées, no festive balls, or ravishing 
suppers; but a few friends draw around 
her, who appreciate the charms of intelli- 
gent conversation and unaffected freedom 
of intercourse. Which of these two char- 
acters best fulfils the purposes of her be- 
ing, and enjoys the most true happiness, we 
leave for the parties interested to decide. 

There is another manifestation of for- 
eign influence which we cannot pass over 
unnoticed. It is the development of the 
aristocratic feeling, which those who have 
been abroad so generally bring home for 
the benefit of the untraveled few. They 
have been in countries where privileged 
classes exist, and, forgetting the republi- 
ean nature of our institutions, they sup- 
pose that the same distinctions in society 
are found among ourselves, and they 
naturally place themselves in that favored 
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caste. We have seen young men, whose | tional inanities of the mere votary of 


chief attraction was their unaffected sim- 
plicity and urbanity, return home from a 
few moxths’ sojourn abroad with inflated 
ideas of their own importance in the scale 
of society. They have lost, it is true, 
that shrinking timidity which oppressed 
their spirits; they enter the room with a 
more dégagé manner, and make their bow 
in more self-possessed style; but what 
they have lost in awkwardness they make 
up in importance, and look with supercil- 
ious airs on all who come not within their 
magic circle. You may hear them speak 
of “born gentlemen,” though in what 
sense a man is born a gentleman we can- 
not understand, and we even hazard the 
supposition that if the son of a poor me- 
chanie should, in infaney, change places 
with one of these scions of the aristoc- 
racy, the world would scarcely be able to 
detect the difference. We have always 
supposed that, according to the etymol- 
ogy of the word, any one of gentle nature 
and refined habits was entitled to the name 
of gentleman ; but, in our age, it appears 
as if other conditions were necessary. 

It would seem unadvisable to introduce 
into a country untrammeled by such fet- 
ters, the accidents of birth, which have 
proved a drawback to the full develop- 
ment of England’s greatness, by putting in 
places of the highest trust and importance 


men with great ndémes, but very slender | 


abilities. In a republican country, the 


quarterings of nobility ought to be embla- | 
zoned on our characters rather than our | 


escutcheons ; and the noblest title a father 
can leave to his children is that of a name 
unstained by meanness, and untarnished by 
dishonor. 


There is in all societies a desire in the | 
few to separate themselves from the many, | 
and lines of demarkation are drawn, which | 
These | 
lines are wealth, fashion, talent, or sta- | 


form what is termed aristocracy. 


tion ; they vary according as the locality 
is more favorable to one or the other; but 
the principle is the same. The man of 


wealth looks down upon his less successful | 
competitors, forgetful that the rich man 
of to-day is often the poor man of to- | 
| mon herd for more generations than we 


morrow ; the lady of fashion scans con- 
temptuously her neighbor’s toilette, and 
finding her innocent of hoops and flounces, 


banishes her at once from the pale of ele- | 


gant society; the lover of literature is 
amazed at the trivial tastes and conversa- 





more than 
| acknowledge the influence of an unbroken 


fashion, while the man who is high in 
place, looks upon the rest of mankind with 
all the swelling importance of conscious 
superiority. The divine art of the poet 


teaches us a better inspiration : 


“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And gentle deeds than Norman blood.” 
But now, as ever, the poet speaks only to 
the few—the élite of mankind, in whose 
hearts true nobleness dwells as in a holy 
shrine. 

We do not mean to imply that there 
are no distinctions in society ; intellectual 
development and difference in social posi- 
tion will always create them. We only 
reprehend the spirit which makes the acci- 
dents of position the basis of undue self- 
estimation. To be rich, and to be courted 
because we are rich, adds nothing to our 
real merit ; it only serves sometimes for a 
pedestal, on which a very insignificant 
man can elevate himself so as to catch 
the eye of the multitude. It does not, in 
reality, make him any taller; yet, as he 
looks down from this artificial elevation, 
he is apt to imagine that the pedestal is 
a part of himself, and that, like another 
Saul, he overtops all the surrounding mul- 
titude. Let him be thrown down by one 
of those gusts which sometimes play such 
fantastic tricks with our self-constituted 
ideas of greatness, and he will hardly be 
able, as he lifts himself up, to recognize, 
in his dwarfish proportions, the giant who 
had looked down with such infinite con- 
tempt upon the poor Lilliputians of so- 
ciety. 

But if we grant nothing to the pride of 
wealth, shall we not grant something to 
the pride of ancestry? Is not the feeling 
of self-satisfaction which prompts us to 
look back upon an uninterrupted line of 
honorable ancestry, both just and natural ? 
at the worst, can it be viewed as anything 
an amiable weakness? We 


pedigree. A feeling of gentility steals over 
us as we realize that those from whom we 
spring occupied a position above the com- 


care to count. It may, indeed, be said 
that in so new a country comparatively as 
ours, such distinctions of birth but rarely 
exist ; yet, if we look at the history of the 
early settlements in the United States, we 
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shall find that others, besides poor and un- 
known adventurers, were attracted to these 
shores. The noble and persecuted Hu- 
guenots of France, the impoverished but 
loyal cavaliers of England, the stanch 
Dutch burghers, with their unpronounce- 
able names and substantial respectability ; 
the Puritans, with their uncompromising 
love of freedom and of truth: these form 
an ancestry which should stimulate their 
descendants to something like an emulation 
of their virtues. 

But, strange as it may seem, those who 
can look back to “ gentle forbears,” are 
those who generally say the least about it. 
Like an old garment, it is worn easily and 
without restraint, while pretenders have 
all the stiffness and want of ease of entire 
newness. ‘I'he former have coats of arms, 


which they care not to display ; the latter | 


have them manufactured, and place them 
everywhere. You will see them on the 
panels of their carriage, on their ample 
signet rings, stamped on their note and 
letter paper, and even on the walls of their 
houses. In the language of the French 
comedy, 
“Tis en ont mispartout,” 

and you are not very likely to forget that 
they consider themselves fully entitled 
to display their armorial bearings, hav- 
ing paid honestly for them at the herald’s 
office. 

In the olden time heraldic cognizances 
were adopted to distinguish the numerous 
adherents of one noble house from those 
of another. They originated generally in 
some feat of arms, and perpetuated the 
high daring, or the religious devotion, of 
the noble founder. They are retained in 
these great families as lineal proofs of 
their descent from those who have left 
names in history and romance. Abroad, 
they give importance because jealously 
guarded, and we imagine that they will 
add to our consequence at home ; but we 
might as well have coroneted carriages, 
and expect they will secure to us all the 
respect and distinction which they elicit 
where they are only used by the highest 
nobility. 

We have borrowed much from France ; 
yet the sunny land of Italy has not been 
without a certain influence upon our tastes 
and habits. Itis impossible for a poetical 
nature to visit the birth-place of art and 
behold its wonders, without new feelings 
and emotions. The matchless beauty of 


Vou. XI.—11 





| artistic forms, whether in sculpture, paint- 
ing, or architecture, presented to the eye 
in the loveliest frame-work of nature ; the 
picturesque grace with which even ruder 
forms are invested; the poetic element 
which gives to vulgar and sordid natures 
glimpses of beauty and touches of feeling ; 
the music of a language sweet as the most 
exquisite melody, everything contributes 
in Italy to wake up the latent love of art, 
if any spark of it exists within the breast. 
But most people in our colder clime are 
prosaic and matter of fact; they feel not 
so much as they reason; they do not give 
themselves up to the unshackled influence 
of art; the beautiful ideal is, with them, 
| swallowed up in the real; they will dis- 
cuss coloring, proportion, perspective ; 
they will admire the mechanical execution, 
the anatomical exactness, the truth of each 
separate detail ; but they are insensible to 
| the harmony of the whole. They are styled 
| connoisseurs, and speak the true artistic 
cant ; they return home rich in technical 
phrases, and learned, it may be, in artistic 
lore ; they may be able to tell an original 
from a copy, and the works of one master 
from those of another; but their souls 
have remained untouched.. They do not 
feel themselves, neither will they allow 
others to feel, the ennobling influence of 
art. 

We must confess that the presence of 
one of these great connoisseurs is the 
greatest drawback to enjoyment. If you 
are yielding yourself up to thé entrancing 
power of music, they will tell you it is 
good; but then they have heard so much 
better abroad: if, gazing upon a master- 
piece of art from the magic pencil of one 
of our best painters, your spirit is filled 
with unwonted emotions, they will call 
you back by some of the common - places 
of criticism, and destroy all your illusions 
at a blow. But this is not all: the lan- 
guage of art is borrowed by those who do 
not understand its principles, and we are 
assailed by second-rate criticisms, or wea- 
ried by indiscriminate admiration. Woe 
to the hapless wight who sees not as 
they do; he is assailed, it may be, by a 
score of fair combatants, till he is con- 
strained to yield or beat a timely retreat. 

We do not think art has done much for 
the American mind Perhaps we are too 
positive a people to be influenced by its 
purely esthetic aspects; and though its 
material appreciation will tend to cultivate 
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taste, it will not produce the still higher 
effect of developing the more graceful 
faculties of the mind by its quickening and 
stimulating action. 

The climate of Italy is proverbially 
beautiful, and nature has lavished her gifts 
there with an unsparing hand. Physical 
enjoyment is one of the first requisites in 
a country where it can be procured at so 
slight a cost ; and a love of indolence, or, 
as they term it, the “ dolce far niente,” is 
generated and developed without effort. 
Living in Italy, one might become enam- 
ored of such a life, and feel, in that dreamy 
intoxication of the senses, an equivalent 
for more manly and active pursuits. Where 
pleasures, varied so as not to cloy, fill up 
all the avenues to the senses, and the very 
air you breathe is fragrant with sweets, is 
it any wonder that man becomes enervated 
and indolent ? 

Besides, we must not forget that the 
political condition of Italy prohibits many 
of those pursuits by which manly energy 
would be developed and cultivated. In 
our country the case is different. With 
every incentive to the most energetic 
action, drawn from competition and emu- 
lation, with everything urging and even 
goading the mind to continued effort, with 
the spirit of activity all around us pressing 
men forward in their various careers, it 
would seem impossible to indulge in 
dreamy delights or trifling and aimless 
pursuits. ‘There is, we think, no person 
so unhappy as one who has nothing to do, 
where every one else is occupied. Ennui 
hangs around his path, and wraps him in 
her dusky vail; he tries to do everything 
to dissipate it; rises late, lounges about, 
gives importance to trifles, drives furiously 
to carry off his superfluous energy, goes 
often to parties, where he is of some im- 
portance as an available partner, drinks 
champagne to brighten his intellect, and 
retires late to begin again the same round, 
and thus walk through the tread-mill of 
society. Nobody respects him, for he 
fulfills no condition of his being; nobody 
appreciates him but a few women as silly 
as himself; and, were he to leave the 
stage of life to-day, nobody would be the 
loser by his departure. 

If the republican simplicity of our fa- 
thers had been retained, and rich men had 
educated their sons, physically and intel- 
lectually, as if they had no fortune in store 
for them, we should not see so many lan- 
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guid and nerveless victims of ennui. Their 
wealth, instead of being a blessing to them- 
selves and others, becomes a cause of 
serious unhappiness; they have never 
known any other condition, and there- 
fore are denied the pleasure of contrast, 
and looking upon poverty as a frightful 
bug-bear, they never attempt to alleviate 
it by any efforts of their own. 

As we review the whole subject, we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the foreign influence introduced among us 
by more extensive intercourse, has donc 
more harm than good to American society. 
The national character was developed un- 
der peculiar circumstances ; elements of 
the noblest character took their part in its 
formation, and stamped it with the true 
simplicity of greatness. It might have 
been wanting in refinement and grace, 
but it was strong and vigorous; it lacked 
poetical warmth and genius, but it glowed 
with patrictism and true benevolence. 
The refining influence of cultivation would 
have thrown over society its softening 
touches without destroying the strong iden- 
tity of the national character. As it is, 
we have gained a love of luxury and ease ; 
we are better judges of art; we have more 
numerous authors; our imaginations are 
not only fedy but pampered by works of 
questionable merit and utility ; the elegant 
forms of the beau monde are introduced 
among us; the separation between dif- 
ferent classes of society is greater; but 
have we not lost what is more than an 
equivalent for all? We leave the answer 
to the judgment and good sense of our 
readers, if we shall be so fortunate as to 
find any willing to accompany us to the 
end. 





I nave always held that the life of man’s 
mind, where man has a mind, (which is 
not always the.case,) is a thing of fits and 


starts. I even doubt whether any one 
who will take the trouble to recollect, 
will not be able to lay his finger on the 
precise periods at which new views of 
every thing suddenly opened before him, 
and he emerged at once, if not into new 
powers, at least into a new use of them. 
The frame may grow like a tree; the 
faculties may grow as imperceptibly as 
the frame; but the mind acquires that 
knowledge of life which forms its ex- 
ercise, its use, and perhaps its essence, 
by bounds and flights.—Lord Clarendon. 





HUGGED BY A SERPENT. 


WAS brought up near the Canadian 

line in Vermont. My father owned a 
large farm, though he was an iron worker 
by trade. I think he made some of the 
best rifles ever used. Not far from his 
farm was quite a lake. We used to enjoy 
ourselves at fishing and sailing, for we 
had one of the best sail-boats ever put 
into fresh water. We knew there were 
plenty of snakes about this lake, espe- 
cially one part of it—a wide piece of flats, 
where the water lay most of the year, and 
where the tall grass and reeds grew 
thickly. It was a sort of bay, making up 
into a cove on the opposite side from the 
farm. We had seen some large snakes 
in the water there, and I had tried to shoot 
them as they swam with their heads up, 
though I never happened to get one of 
them in that way. I am sure I hit some 
of them, but they managed to get away 
inte the grass; and I had no desire to 
follow them, especially into such a place. 
Most of those that I saw were the com- 
mon black water-snake, but they were not 
all alike. Some of the largest ones had a 
light-colored ring round the neck; and I 
was told, by those who knew, that these 





latter were by far the strongest and most 
dangerous. 
However, I was destined soon to have 


my eyes opened. One afternoon I saw a 
flock of black ducks fly over the house, 
and I was sure they lighted on the lake ; 
so I seized my double-barreled gun and 
ammunition, and started off. When I 
reached the landing I saw the ducks away 
off by the opposite shore. I at once cut 
some green boughs with my knife; and 
having rigged up the bows of a small flat- 
bottomed scull we kept on purpose for 
such work, | jumped in and started off. 
There was a hole in the stern through 
which we could put the oar, and thus scull 
the boat without sitting up in sight, so 
from where the ducks were my contriv- 
ance had the appearance of only a simple 
mass of boughs floating along upon the 
water. 

I had got near enough for a shot, and 
had drawn in the scull, and was in the 
act of taking up my gun, when the ducks 
started up. As quickly as possible I 
drew one hammer and let drive. I hit 
two of them, but they didn’t fall into the 
water. They fluttered along until they 
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fell among the tall grass up in the cove. 
The water was low, and the place was 
dry where they were. I pulled up as far 
as I could, and got out and waded up. I 
| knew very near where one of the ducks 
had fallen, and very soon had my eye on 
‘it. AsI ran up to take it I saw the head 
of a black snake pop out and catch it by 
the wing. I saw only the head and neck 
of the reptile, and had no idea how large a 
one it was; or, if I had, probably I should 
have done just as I did, for 1 had no idea 
of fearing such a thing. I had left my 
gun in the boat, and had nothing to kill 
the chap with; but as I took the duck I 
just put my foot upon the thief’s neck. 

The ground was moist and slimy, and 
the snake had his body braced among the 
roots of the stout reeds ; he took his head 
out from under my foot about as quick as 
a man could comfortably think. I thought 
I'd run back to my boat and get my gun, 
and try to kill this fellow ; and I had just 
turned for that purpose, when I felt some- 
thing strike my legs, as though somebody 
had thrown a rope around it. I looked 
down, and found that the snake had taken 
a turn around my left leg with his tail, 
and was in the act of clearing his body 
from the grass. I dropped the duck and 
gave a smart kick, but that didn’t loosen 
him ; so I tried to put my right foot upon 
him, and thus draw my left leg away; I 
might as well have tried to put my foot 
on a streak of lightning ! 

And hadn't I been deceived? I had 
forgotten the proportionate size of the 
head of this species of black snake. I 
had expected to see a snake four or five 
feet long; but instead of that he was 
nearly eight feet and a half! Still, ] 
hadn’t yet any great fear, for I supposed 
that when I put my hands on him I could 
easily take him off, for I was pretty strong 
in the arms. In a few seconds he had 
his body all clear, and it was then that 
the first real thrill shot through me. 
There he held himself by the simple turn 
around my leg, and with his back arched 
in and out he brought his head just on a 
level with mine. 1 made a grab for him, 
but missed him; and then, as quick as 
you can snap your finger, he swept his 
head under my arm, clear around my body, 
and then straightened up and looked me 
in the face again. I gave another grab 
at him, and another, as quick as I could, 
but he dodged me, in spite of all I could do. 
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I next felt the snake’s body working its 
way up. ‘The turn of the tail was turned 
to my thigh, and the coil around my stom- 
ach commenced to tighten. About this 
time I began to think there might be 
some serious work, and the quicker I 
took the snake off the better. So I just 
grasped him as near the head as possible, 
by taking hold where he was around me, 
and tried to turn him off. But this only 
made it worse. The fellow had now 
drawn himself up so high, and stretched 
so, that he whipped another turn about 
me. His tail was now around my left 
thigh, and the rest of him turned twice 
around my body; one of them being just 
at the pit of my stomach, and the other 
one above it. All this had occupied just 
about one half a minute from the time he 
first got the turn round my leg. 

The snake now had his head in front of 
my face, and he tried to make his way into 
my mouth. What his intention was, I 
cannot surely tell, though I have always 
believed that he knew he could strangle 
me in that way. He struck me one blow 
on the mouth that hurt me considerably ; 
and after that I got him by the neck, and 
there I meant to hold him—at least, so 
that he could not strike me again. But 
this time another difficulty arose. The 
moment I grasped the snake by the neck, 
he commenced to tighten his folds about 
my body! It wasn’t over a few seconds 
before I discovered that he’d soon squeeze 
the breath out of me in that way, and | 
determined to unwind him. He was in 
this way: the turn around the thigh was 
from left to right; then up between the 
legs to my right side, and around the back 
to my left side, and so on with the second 
turn ; thus bringing his head up under my 
left arm. I had the snake now with the 
left hand, and my idea was to pass his 
head around my back until I could reach 
it with my right, and so unwind him. I 
could press the fellow’s head down under 
my arm, but to get it around so as to 
reach it with my right hand, I could not! 
I tried; I put all my power into that one 
arm, but I could not do it. I could get 
the head just about under my armpit; but 
here my strength was applied to a disad- 
vantage. Until this moment I had not 
been really frightened. I had believed 
that I could unwind the serpent when I 
tried. I never dreamed what power they 
had. Why, only think, as strong as I was 








then, and could not put that snake’s head 
around my back! I tried it until I knew 
I could not do it, and then I gave it up. 
My next thought was of my jack-knife ; 
but the lower coil of the snake was directly 
over my pocket, and I could not get it. 

I now, for the first time, called out for 
help. I yelled with all my might, and yet 
I knew the trial was next to useless, for 
no one could easily gain the place where I 
was, except with a boat. Yet I called 
out, hoping against hope. I grasped the 
snake by the body and pulled—I tried to 
break its neck. This plan presented itself 
with a gleam of promise ; but it amounted 
to nothing. I might as well have tried to 


-break a rope by bending forward or back- 


ward! 

A full minute had now passed from the 
time when I first tried to pass the snake’s 
head around my back. 

His body had become so elongated by 
his gradual pressure around my body, that 
he had room to carry his head around ina 
free and symmetrical curve. He had 
slipped from my grasp, and when I next 
caught him, I found that I was weaker 
than before! I could notholdhim! The 
excitement had kept me from noticing this 
until now. For a few moments I was in 
a perfect frenzy. I had leaped up and 
down, cried out as loud as I could, and 
grasped the snake with all my might. 
But it availed me nothing. He slipped 
his head from my weakened hand, and 
made a blow at my face, striking me fairly 
upon the closed Lips. 

But the moment of need was at hand. 
I felt the coils growing tighter and tighter 
around my body, and my breath was get- 
ting weak. A severe pain was beginning 
to result from the pressure, and I saw that 
the snake would soon have length enough 
for another turn. He was drawn so tightly, 
that the center of his body was no bigger 
than his head! The black skin was drawn 
to a tension that seemed its utmost; and 
yet I could tell, by the working of the large 
hard scales upon the belly, that he was 
drawing himself tighter still ! 

“For God’s sake!” I gasped, stricken 
with absolute terror, “ what shall I do?” 
What could Ido? The enemy for whom 
I had at first held so little thought, was 
killing me ; killing me slowly, openly, and 
I had no help! I, a stout, strong man, 


was being actually held at the deadly will 
My breath was now 


of a black snake! 
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short, faint, and quick, and I knew that I 
was growing purple in the face! My 
hands and arms were swollen and my 
fingers numbed! I had let go of the 
snake’s neck, and he now. carried the upper 
part of his body in a graceful curve, his 
head vibrating from side to side with an 
undulating motion of extreme gracefulness. 

At length I staggered! I was losing 
my strength rapidly, and the pain of my 
body had become excruciating. The 
snake’s skin, where it was coiled about me, 
was so tight that it seemed almost trans- 
parent. He had found me, or I had found 
him, in a state of hunger, his stomach free 
from food, and his muscular force unim- 
paired. A second time I staggered, and 
objects began to swim before me. 

A dizzy sensation was in my head, a 
faintness at my heart, and a pain the most 
agonizing in my body! The snake now 
had three feet of body free. He had drawn 
himself certainly three feet longer than 
before. He darted his head under my 
right arm, and brought it up over my 
shoulder, and pressing his under jaw firmly 
down there, he gave a sudden wind that 
made me groan with pain. Each moment 
was an age of agony! each second a step 
nearer to death! 

My knife? O! if I could but reach it! 
Why not? Why not tear it out? My 
arms were free. Mercy! why had I not 
thought of this before, when my hands had 
some strength inthem? Yet I would try 
it. I collected all my remaining power 
ior the effort, and made the attempt. My 
trowsers were of blue cotton stuff, and 
very strong; I could not tear it! I thought 
of the stitches. They might not be so 
tenacious. I grasped the cloth upon the in- 
side of my thigh, and gave my last atom 
of strength to the effort. The stitches 
started; they gave way! This result 
gave me hope, and hope gave me power. 
Another pull with both hands, and the 
pocket was laid bare! With all the re- 
maining force I could command, with 
hope of life, of home, of everything I loved 
on earth in the effort, I caught the pocket 
upon the inside and bore down upon it. 
There was a eracking of the threads, a 
sound of tearing cloth, and my knife was 
in my hands. 

I had yet sense enough to know that the 
smallest blade was the sharpest, and I 


opened it. With one quick, nervous move- 
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tense skin, and drew it across. With a 
dull, tearing snap the body parted, and the 
snake fell to the ground in two pieces! I 
staggered to the boat—I reached it, and 
there sank down. I knew nothing more 
until I heard a voice calling my name. I 
opened my eyes, and looked up. My 
father stood over me with terror depicted 
on his countenance. I told him my story 
as best I could. He went up and got the 
duck I had taken from the snake; the 
other one he could not find; and also 
brought along the two pieces I had made 
of my enemy. He told me he had heard 
me cry out, and at once started off in the 
large boat after me, though it was a long 
while ere he saw my boat. I had lain 
there over half an hour when he found 
me. 

When we reached home the snake was 
measured, and found to be eight feet and 
four inches in length! It was a month 
before I fully recovered from the effects 
of that hugging, and to this day there is 
something in the very name of snake that 
sends a chill of horror to my heart! 


TRY YOUR FRIENDS. 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF JOSHUA TUBBS. 


R. JOSHUA TUBBS sat in an easy 
arm-chair, staring at a very dull fire 
in his parlor grate. ‘There was a sympa- 
thy evidently between the gloomy red of 
the hollow mass of coal and the character 
of Mr. Tubbs’s thoughts. For as the fire 
was waning, Mr. Tubbs’s spirit was fad- 
ing; and as the fire reminded one of a firm 
relinquishing business and retiring, so Mr. 
Tubbs’s mind rested upon a general clos- 
ing and winding-up of his earthly con- 
cerns. 

Verifying that ancient adage as to mis- 
fortune entertaining a great aversion to 
loneliness, all his speculative transactions 
of various kinds, hitherto so prosperous, 
turned upon him with a frown as black as 
night. So no wonder Mr. Tubbs was 
gloomy, and sat staring with that leaden 
eye at the expiring flame. 

“ That bill,” he muttered, “ must be met 
to-morrow without doubt, and yet, how in 
the world is it to be done ?” 

That certainly was the question. <A 
few months back, if anybody had hinted 
to Mr. Tubbs that a matter of five hun- 





ment I pressed the keen edge upon the | dred dollars would be a difficulty to him, 
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Mr. Tubbs could either have surveyed the 
wretch with a pitying glance, as one would 
look upon a very deplorable idiot, or he 
could have kicked him as a ship’s mate 
would kick a negro cook, just as his hu- 
mor had inclined him. But now Mr. 
Tubbs’s resources were thin and meager 
as those of a country parson, and his power 
of borrowing in the open market was about 
on a par with that of the last-named envi- 
ably-placed personage. Still it was to be 
hoped that difficulties might be to some 
extent arranged; and therefore the ob- 
ject now was to procure sufficient help 
just to satisfy clamorous and imperative 
demands, so that no absolute prostration 
should take place. 

As to this bill, then, for five hundred 
dollars, due to-morrow ; where could the 
means to meet it be obtained? Why, 
there was Smith, that fine, hearty, good- 
natured, and wealthy fellow; Smith, who 
had been such a bosom friend, who had 
been accustomed to come regularly once 
a week to dinner; he was just the man to 
do a little favor of this kind. Mr. Tubbs 
would call on Smith at once. 

And he did call on Smith without delay. 
And Smith said how glad he was to see 


him, and shook him by the hand so warmly, 
and looked so kindly in his face that Tubbs 


was quite affected. But then Smith al- 
ways was such a nice, free, warm-hearted 
fellow. 

Tubbs was not long in mentioning the 
object of his visit. He surrounded his re- 
quest with a little army of apologies, and 
shifted it backward and forward so many 
times, that he seemed uncertain whether 
he should not withdraw it altogether. 

But Mr. Smith eagerly interposed. 

“* My dear friend, there’s no occasion to 
apologize. It is a most reasonable re- 
quest. I am quite delighted you have 
made it, so pray don’t distress yourself.” 

There was positively a tear in little 
Tubbs’s eye. It was so kind of Smith to 
treat the matter in this handsome way. 
He could scarcely have refused, of course, 
but then he might have acquiesced surlily 
and savagely, and caused Tubbs to be- 
moan that he should have had to ask him 
the favor. Tubbs seized Smith’s hand, 
and shook it warmly. 

‘Nothing gives me greater pleasure,” 
said Smith, with fervor, “ than helping a 
friend when it lies in my power.” 

“I am sincerely obliged, my dear 
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Smith,” said Tubbs, “truly obliged, I can 
assure—”’ 

**O, you know,” interposed Smith, in a 
half-reproving tone, and with a most be- 
nignant air, “‘ we must all help one an- 
other in this world. What would life be 
without good feeling and friendly disposi- 
tion among us ?” 

‘ Ah, what indeed !” exclaimed Tubbs, 
looking upward. 

“ Now, in regard to this little want of 
yours,” resumed Smith, “‘ what pleasure 
it would have been to me, to be sure, to 
have assisted you if I had had the means.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Tubbs, in amaze- 
ment, for Smith being notoriously worth 
fifty thousand dollars at the least, he 
thought he could not have heard him 
aright. 

“T say, if I had had the means,” re- 
peated Smith, in his blandest tone, and 
pressing Tubbs’s hand most kindly again. 
* But, bless you, you don’t know what 
calls I have upon me just now.” 

“ Eh!” exclaimed Tubbs again, still 
bewildered. 

** What a worry money is,” remarked 
Smith, complacently, gently rubbing his 
hands. ‘ Do you know, Tubbs, | often 
wish there was no such thing as money in 
the world.” 

‘Cannot you lend me the five hundred 
dollars 2” inquired Tubbs, recovering him- 
self somewhat. 

“T am so sorry,” replied Smith; “I 
really am so sorry; you cannot think 
how sorry I am. If you had asked me, 
now, only last week, or the week before 
that, or if I were not going out of town 
next week, or if—bless me; I did not 
know it was so late,” (looking at his 
watch ;) ‘will you excuse me—an im- 
portant engagement.” 

‘*Then you cannot lend me the five 
hundred dollars?” again asked Tubbs, re- 
lapsing into a dreamy state. 

‘“*]’m sorry, very sorry,” replied Smith, 
putting on his hat; “ inexpressibly sorry 
[ditto his gloves] to say I cannov.” 

Tubbs lifted his eyes, and was about to 
say something ; but instead of Mr. Smith 
he saw Mr. Smith’s footman, who was 
waiting to show him the door. And 
Tubbs slowly walked forth, and after star- 
ing for a moment at Messrs. Bracelet and 
Bramble the confectioners’ cart, which 
was standing outside, having brought ma- 
terials for an elegant supper which Mr. 
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Smith was to give that evening to about 
a hundred wealthy people, (for with no 
other guests was Mr. Smith minded that 
his supper should be furnished,) our poor 
little friend hurried homeward, with dis- 
mal forebodings as to the future. 

He thought he would just try Jones 
about this five hundred dollars. Jones’s 
mansion was in his way, and he would 
call. Having been an old friend, perhaps 
Jones might do the needful, although, 
certainly, it showed Tubbs’s inexperience 
in the borrowing line that he should thus 
feebly and inconelusively argue. For I 
cannot forbear a word on this point, read- 
er. If you are really in great difficulty, 
in sad trouble, in miserable embarrass- 
ment, and you are disposed humbly to ask 
help of some one, go and make your re- 
quest to that stranger walking in the road. 
** Eh? why, he will think me drunk, or fool- 
ish, or that I mean to insult him.” I dare 
say he will. I have not much doubt but 
that he will. And yet, what would you 
propose to do instead? ‘ Why I would 
ask assistance at the hand of some old 
friend.” Just so. I expected as much. 
Now let me say to you again, petition the 
stranger, supplicate Moses, the money- 
lender, inquire of Grasp and Greedy, the 
rich lawyers, what they can do for you, 
attack the old lady coming from the bank 
with her dividends—ali these suggestions 
of mine are profound wisdom compared 
with your own proposition, when you are 
in adversity to seek help from “ an old 
friend!” O, dear! this is so very absurd, 
so truly ridiculous; it shows your judg- 
ment to be so very much on the decline, 
and tells such a woeful tale of decaying 
intellect! 

Jones was at home, and, like Smith, he 
was very kind. He didn’t shrink at all 
when Tubbs asked him for the five hun- 
dred dollars. He quietly answered that 
he would discount Mr. Tubbs’s accept- 
ance, with a good name at the back of it. 
But as Mr. Tubbs did not see his way 
clearly to the inducing of any of the city 
magnates to endorse an accommodation 
bill for his benefit, no good was done in 
this quarter. 

Now, it is very melancholy to relate 
that Tubbs was not a man of the stamp 
which the world delights to stare and gape 
at, to parade as a marvel of goodness or 
of wickedness, (giving preference to the 
latter, through its creating more excite- 





ment.) Things having come to this dire 
pass, Tubbs might have Schuylerized, so 
to speak, have made a sortie on his diffi- 
culties, and have endeavored, by a desper- 
ate piece of swindlerian bravery, to have 
annihilated them; and in the event of 
failure he might have annihilated himself, 
so simultaneously destroying the fortress 
and its besieging army of creditors. But, 
unfortunately, such little gunpowder as 
Tubbs had in him was damped by a small 
stock of honesty, which, though sadly de- 
teriorated, had not entirely lost its power 
of spoiling, thwarting, and upsetting many 
brilliant plans and projects which other- 
wise he might have been disposed to 
adopt. 

And so poor Tubbs sat down moaning. 

There was an end of him, then, of 
course. When a man is really in difficul- 
ties, and he sits down bemoaning his situ- 
ation, the vultures will soon gather about 
him and devour him. It quickly got 
abroad that a man who had made some lit- 
tle stir in certain circles was about making 
a great stir in certain other circles, circles 
wherein all mishaps are sources of grati- 
fication and profit. People shook their 
heads, and discovered all at once that 
they had never liked the man, and related 
the strange misgivings which had filled 
them, even when partaking of his turtle 
and venison, as to his soundness and re- 
spectability. He was declared to have 
been a cheat, an impostor, a miserable 
upstart, a vulgar fellow. Mr. Smith said 
to Mr. Jones, ‘I told you so;” and Mr. 
Jones remarked, ‘‘ Yes; I expected what 
would be the end of it.” And when the 
final crash had come, and Mr. Tubbs’s 
insolvency in respect of a good round sum, 
represented by five figures, was independ- 
ently proclaimed, a cheap weekly news- 
paper, which mainly lived on crimes, bank- 
ruptcies, and such like appetizing matters, 
presented its readers with a portrait of the 
unfortunate, together with divers pieces 
of information regarding him, his family, 
and his ancestors, as false and malicious as 
the concoctors of the vile trash were mean 
and base. 

Down they came upon him. 


Every- 
body who had a claim upon him hurried 


to get that claim settled first. No one 
had any mercy. ‘They sold his furniture, 
they made him bankrupt, they tugged and 
clawed at him like so many fiends. And 
Tubbs’s little reign was over. 
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CATHERINE MERCIER. 
A TALE OF THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE. 


YONS, the second city in France, and 

the seat of the celebrated manufac- 
ture of silks, is built principally upon a 
tongue of land formed by the confluence 
of the Saone with the Rhone, a situation 
of great advantage commercially, as it 
affords the facility of water communication 
both with the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic ; but, from the low level upon which 
most of the city stands, and from the rapid 
and often swollen currents of the rivers, 
it has frequently been the scene of most 
terrible inundations. EEmbankments have 
been formed at various points to guard the 
city from its watery foes; but, though 
useful in restraining any ordinary rise, 
they are totally inadequate to protect the 
lower parts of the place from the powerful 
floods which occasionally overwhelm the 
unprepared inhabitants, causing such loss 
of life and property as can scarcely be 
imagined by people at a distance. Lyons 
has, however, even a more terrible element 
than the angry waters running through 
her streets. In 1794, when Collet d’Her- 
bois and his terrorist associates held their 


tribunal in the Hotel de Ville, the execu- 
tions were so numerous that human blood 
was poured forth like water, and with its 
crimson current flooded the Place des Ter- 


reaux. So horrible was the sight that the 
agents of the Convention, fearing lest the 
inhabitants should rise, gave up the guil- 
lotine as too much exposed and too tardy 
for their vengeance; they transported 
their prisoners across the Rhone, and in 
the open fields on the left bank of that 
river, with no hearts near them that felt 
one touch of pity, were the helpless vic- 
tims slowly mowed down by discharges of 
grape and canister, and scenes were en- 
acted, which gave to Lyons a preéminence 
of suffering, even among the many ill- 
fated cities of France. 

But the open fields which witnessed 
these guilty deeds are open fields no more. 
Though the city at the time of the Revo- 
lution was confined to the narrow tongue 
of land between the two rivers, and the 
opposite bank of the Saone, comprising 
the suburbs of St. Croix and Fourvieres, 
it has, since the commencement of the 
present century, extended to the left bank 
of the Rhone, and the populous and stately 
districts of Les Brotteaux and La Guil- 





lotin are connected with the parent city 
by several handsome bridges. The fau- 
bourg of Les Brotteaux is built upon the 
very ground on which the revolutionary 
massacres took place, the memory of 
which it preserves ina monumental chapel, 
erected at the end of a street called the 
“Avenue des Martyrs.” Stately build- 
ings are arising on all sides, but, as in the 
city itself, the more retired streets are 
narrow and dirty, with tall houses on 
either hand, making perpetual twilight, 
containing family above family in their 
eight, nine, and sometimes even ten flats, 
until an almost incredible population dwells 
upon a very small superficial space of 
ground. 

The sun was setting one evening during 
the last week in May, 1856. Heavy rains 
had poured down hopelessly the whole 
day, and the sky was dark and lowering, 
except in the west, where the glorious orb 
had broken through the clouds, after many 
struggles, to throw his welcome light upon 
the city for a few minutes. His rays were 
but feeble, for the same relentless rain 
which had just ceased had prevailed for 
many days, and the very atmosphere seem- 
ed saturated. New-born rivulets ran down 
the narrow streets, finding their way to 
the great swollen, yellow Rhone, which 
coursed along with accelerated speed to 
its ocean home. But, as butterflies come 
forth to the summer sun, so did the gay 
inhabitants of Lyons pour forth to enjoy 
for a short time the fresh air unmixed 
with rain, and the streets were crowded 
with people. 

Among the many foot passengers who 
Were crossing the Pont Morand, .was a 
young soldier, walking briskly in the di- 
rection of Les Brotteaux. His regi- 
mentals were faded and worn, having 
evidently seen hard service. _ His face was 
sunburned, but a pleasant one withal to 
look at ; and the smiling mouth, just over- 
shadowed by a juvenile moustache, and 
the sparkling, intelligent eyes, seemed to 
say that he, Victor Chapereau, was in 
high good humor with himself and all the 
world. And certainly, if any one had rea- 
son to be happy and thankful, it was he, 
for he had just returned in honor and 
safety from the Crimea, and was on his 
way to Les Brotteaux to see Catherine 
Mercier, who, four years before, when he 
left Lyons, had almost promised to be his 
bride. 
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Victor Chapereau was the son of a sol- 
dier who was. killed in the riots of the 
silk-weavers at Lyons in 1834. His 
mother, previous to her marriage, had been 
Semme-de-chambre in a nobleman’s family 
in the country, and when she was left a 
widow with an infant in her arms, her 
former mistress showed her great kind- 
ness, established her as a lingére* in the 
suburb of Fourviéres, introducing her to 
the notice of several influential families in 
the neighborhood. 

Jennie’s industry and skill procured 
her plenty of customers, and she was 
thus enabled not only to support her child 
honestly, but also to give him the advant- 
age of a good education. When Victor 
reached the age of fifteen, nothing would 
satisfy him but that he must be a soldier, 
as his father had been before him, and 
after many a struggle, and much secret 
grief, his mother gave her consent. To 
lose her cheerful companion, her bright 
and beloved boy, was a hard trial to the 
poor woman, but she bore it with true 
resignation, and instead of folding her 
hands in despair, only worked the more 
diligently that she might lay by a store 
for her only child. For three years she 
saw him frequently, as his regiment was 
stationed at Lyons or in some neighboring 
place, but after that time it was sent to 
Marseilles, and when, in two years, the 
war broke out with Russia, she received 
a hasty line from Victor, informing her 
that he was to embark that day for the 
Crimea, without the opportunity of bid- 
ding her farewell. It was, indeed, with 
an anxious and loving heart that the poor 
mother joined her prayers to the many 
strong supplications which rose from all 
parts of the land for the safety of loved 
ones who were fighting in the far-off East. 
Occasionally she heard from her son, who 
wrote whenever he had time; but some- 
times the letters were lost, and sometimes 
they were written on the eve of an assault, 





and then came the sickening suspense as 

to the result. But at last all France rang | 
with the glad tidings that Sebastopol was 
taken; taken, however, with such a loss 
of life, that many a widow and orphan 
were the fruits of all the glory ; and Jean- 
nie knew that Victor’s regiment had been 
one of the first to rush up the death-hill 
| 


* Lingére. One who makes and gets up all | 


kinds of fine linen. 


of the Malakoff, and she dreaded the post, 
lest, instead of the bold writing of her son, 
it should bring her a cold official letter, to 
tell her that her only child had followed 
his father to a soldier’s grave. 

But a happier fate was in store for her ; 
she received a letter from Victor full of 
wondering thankfulness that he had been 
spared, when his companions on both sides 
were mowed down in their desperate rush 
upon the Malakoff, and the mother read 
with pride that he had been one of the 
first to enter the fort, which had procured 
for him the special notice of his command- 
ing officer. Some months after, when the 
welcome peace was proclaimed, Jeannie 
set herself to work, to prepare the house 
for his return ; and, early in the afternoon 
on which our story commences, as she was 
kneeling down on the floor, arranging 
some linen which she had just ironed, in 
a basket, she felt two hands laid upon her 
shoulders, and starting up, found herself in 
the arms of her soldier son. Four years’ 
absence had altered him much ; the slight 
boy was become a firm and active man, 
and the Eastern climate had browned his 
fair skin; but there was the same bright, 
honest expression, and the same loving 
heart, and the mother rejoiced indeed to 
find him unchanged in all but personal 
appearance. 

“ Home looks very comfortable after 
the trenches,” said Victor, as he glanced 
round the neat room, with its bright stone, 
white walls, and well-cared-for pieces of 
furniture ; ‘‘ that old press and the little 
table look to me like particular friends, 
and here is actually my own favorite chair 
ready for me. But what a superb new 
cushion it has! why, mother, I saw noth- 
ing prettier than this in the Turkish bazaar 
at Constantinople.” 

“Tt was made by Catherine Mercier’s 
nimble fingers,” answered she, “ in prepa- 
ration for your return.” 

This piece of information was evidently 
very gratifying to the young man, for he 
regarded the cushion more carefully and 


| tenderly, and as he bent over the embroi- 
| dered flowers, said in a low voice, “* How 


is Catherine, mother ?” 
“Blooming as a rose, and brisk as a 
marmotte. Every Sunday she comes 


| across in time to accompany me to mass, 


and then she spends the rest of the day 
here. In winter, Pierre comes to fetch 
his daughter home, but in summer we go 
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to the Promenade, and afterward I sup 
with them.” 

‘“‘ And do you think she remembers me ?” 
asked Victor. 

‘Pray do you think,” said his mother, 
smiling, “ that the prettiest girl in Lyons, 


who might have been married well twenty | 


times, would come and spend all her Sun- 
days and féte days with a stupid old wo- 
man, if that old woman had not a certain 
absent soldier son ?” 

Victor laughed as he seized his bright 
little mother in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again. “ Ah, but you know,” 
said he, “ that she was a sad flirt four 
years ago, and I have always heard that 
such a disease increases with age.” 

“Well, you must remember that Cath- 
erine lost her mother when she was an 


infant, and has been her father’s spoiled | 


child; besides, she has many admirers, 
and it is but natural that a young girl's 
head should be somewhat turned by all the 
flattery she has received. Why, I have 
even been told that her father’s employer, 


the rich M. Lubin, would give his right | 
hand, to say nothing of half his fortune, to | 


marry her.” 

‘** And what does Catherine say to such 
a magnificent proposal?” asked Victor 
with a clouded brow. 

‘“‘It is said that she tells him she does 
not care a pin for him ; but he will persist 
in being at the house every day, and is her 
very shadow, and there is no knowing 
what perseverance might not have done if 
her favored lover had not returned to 
claim her ; but, with all her little follies, 
Catherine is true at heart; she is an 
excellent daughter, and will be a good 
wife.” 

“ And how does Pierre get on? is he 
still a journeyman weaver 2” 

“QO, no; he is become a chef d’atelier, 


lives au troisiéme in the same house where | 


he former lived au neuviéme, has the whole 
flat to himself and his looms, employs 
several men under him, and is reputed to 
be the most skillful weaver in Lyons.” 

** Mother, I see the rain has ceased; I 
think, if you will give me something to 
eat, I will just go across to the Merciers 
to-night. 
erine. What weather it is,” 
going to the window, and looking upon 
the drenched world without ; “ it looks as 
if it had been raining for a month.” 


I shall soon return, but I don’t | 
think I shall sleep till I have seen Cath- | 
added he, 
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‘*We have had ten days of incessant 
rain, and the lower parts of the city are 
flooded ; it is to be hoped that we shall 
have fine weather soon, or I am afraid the 
rivers will be rising much higher.” 

Bustling about, she soon prepared a 
meal for her son, and when it was dis- 
patched, she sent him forth with many in- 
junctions to return in good time. ‘“ For,” 
said she, “I shall be afraid it’s a dream 
that you are at home again, until I see 
you back.” 

Crossing the Saone, Victor passed 
through the crowded streets of Lyons, 
and leaving the Place des Terreaux, he 
reached the Pont Morand. When he ar- 
rived at the middle of the bridge, he 
bent over the parapet for a moment. 
“Strange,” said he to himself; “I well 
remember a curious stone, carved like a 
dog’s head, which projected from that pier 
many feet above the water, and now I 
cannot see it; the rise must be high in- 
deed.” 

Upon reaching the other side, he passed 
through the more stately streets to the 
quarter of La Petite Californie, which is 
situated to the East of Les Brotteaux, and 
turning into a narrow street, he stopped 
at the general entrance of the third house 
on the left-hand side. Like most of the 
houses in Lyons, it was constructed of 
wooden framing filled in with bricks, and 
consisted of nine flats, which rose in dizzy 
| height, though some of the neighboring 
| tenements were even higher. So densely 
| populated was the street that, though 
erected within the last forty years, the 
houses had a stained look, as if they had 
borne the wear and tear of many genera- 
tions. Ascending the general staircase, 
the young soldier soon stopped at a door 
au troisiéme, and tapping lightly, he 
lifted the latch and entered a spacious 
room. 

Large logs of wood were blazing mer- 
rily upon the hearth-stone, for the con- 
tinued wet weather rendered a fire an 
indispensable comfort, notwithstanding the 
| late season. The apartment was likewise 
| 
| 
| 











lighted by lamps, and at a table in one 
corner sat two men, with papers and pat- 
terns spread out before them, the one 
writing from the other’s dictation. The 
elder of the two was dressed in the or- 
dinary garb of a superior Lyonese weaver, 
but his companion evidently belonged to a 
| very different class. His coat was made 
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of the finest material, cut in the extremity 
of the fashion, he wore a richly embroi- 
dered waistcoat, and his valuable rings, 
numerous gold chains, and diamond breast- 
pin, testified to the wealth of the wearer, 
if not to his taste; and Victor at once de- 
cided that he was in the presence of his 
rival, M. Lubin. But the glance was mo- 
mentary, for in the center of the room, 
arranging a table for supper, was Cath- 
erine Mercier. 

If Victor had carried away with him a 
pleasant impression of her ; if, during the 
last few months, he had been picturing to 
himself what he should find her after four 
years’ absence, and had painted his imagin- 
ary portrait in lover’s colors, he was not 
destined to be disappointed in her appear- 
ance. Rather under the middle height, 
her figure, though slight, was beautifully 
rounded, and shown off to the best advan- 
tage by her perfectly fitting dress. Her 
features were regular and good, her dark 
brown eyes were shaded by lashes of a 
darker hue. But it was in the expression 
of her countenance that Catherine Mer- 
cier’s chief attractionlay. There was not 
one emotion, from the deep tenderness of 
a true woman to the veriest mischief of an 
arch coquette, that did net occasionally 
assert its right to play over her features, 
changing them as the shadows of the ever- 
varying clouds alter a sunny landscape. 
When Victor entered, she turned her head 
toward him, and her first recognition was 
all that he could desire ; her face lighted 
up, and she sprang forward to meet him 
with a delighted exclamation; but sud- 
denly, partly from shyness, partly because 
she felt that M. Lubin’s attention had been 
attracted, and that great man was watch- 
ing her with his fishy eyes, and partly, 
perhaps, from a feminine, but not very 
amiable desire, to tease her lover, she 
drew back, and giving him her hand, said 
coldly : 

“ So, Maitre Victor, you are come home 
at last.” 

** Victor!” exclaimed her father, who 
had been too much engrossed with his 
writing to hear the door open, “ Victor 
Chapereau, welcome, my brave fellow; I 
am very glad to see you safe back again ; 
we have not been a little anxious about 
you, I can tell you,” said he, advancing 
and embracing the young soldier heartily. 
‘“‘ He is the son of an old friend of ours, 
M. Lubin,” added he, turning to that gen- 





tleman, “and we have known him ever 
since he was a boy.” 

M. Lubin bowed very coldly; a young 
soldier in faded regimentals was not in- 
teresting to him; besides, he saw, with 
true instinct, that Victor was a rival, and 
therefore he felt hostile to him at once. 

** Come, we will all sit down to supper 
now,” said Pierre. ‘* M. Lubin, allow me 
to have the honor of assisting you—an ex- 
cellent omelette, I can assure you; Cath- 
erine’s fingers are as successful in the 
production of made dishes, as in embroi- 
dery.” ; 

“ Anything made by Mademoiselle Cath- 
erine must be, like herself, charming,” 
said M. Lubin, with a complimentary 
bow. 

Catherine replied with some lively bad- 
inage, and she and M. Lubin kept up an 
animated conversation during supper, to 
which, it must be confessed, the other two 
did not contribute. Victor was seated 
near Pierre, and numberless were the 
questions which the kind-hearted old man 
asked him respecting all that he had seen 
in the East, to which he replied rather 
absently, for his eyes were following Cath- 
erine’s every movement, and marking with 
jealous ire the officious attentions of the 
rich merchant, which seemed té him favor- 
ably received. ‘‘ Ah,” thought he, ** M. 
Lubin may be as stout and as selfish as 
needs be, but women are so bewitched 
by riches, fine clothes, and flattery that a 
poor soldier like me has no chance.” At 
last M. Lubin, excited by affability to which 
he was not accustomed, gave vent to his 
dislike to Victor in sarcastic speeches di- 
rected at him, and which were the harder 
to bear as they often called forth Cath- 
erine’s merry laugh. Victor was fagged 
and depressed, and rose to go. 

** Do not go yet, my good fellow,” said 
Pierre; ‘I have not heard about the 
Malakoff.” 

**T promised my mother that I would be 
at home in good time. I only arrived in 
Lyons this afternoon, and she begged that 
I would not stay long.” 

* But it is so early,” said Catherine, 
whose conscience was stinging her, as she 
looked at his sad face ; ‘‘ do stay.” 

“ Tam very sorry, but I cannot ; I prom- 
ised to leave at nine, and I must keep my 
word.” 

““Q, certainly,” said Catherine, hastily, 
“pray do not put yourself out of the way 
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to do me a little favor ;” and with an of- 
fended air she turned away, and began 
taking the things from the table. 

Victor bit his lip. M. Lubin smiled 
spitefully, and Pierre, who was blind to all 
that was going on, bade him good-night, 
after affectionately entreating him to come 
againsoon. ‘The young man bowed haugh- 
tily to M. Lubin, then went close to Cath- 
erine and held out his hand, looking 
gravely and sadly in her face. Now, if 
Catherine had given way to the impulse 
of the moment, she would have thrown 
her arms round his neck, confessed herself 
a little goose, said that she admired and 
loved him, and that never had M. Lubin 
been so hateful to her as this evening, and 
thus sent him away happy ; but strong as 
the inclination was, it was combated by a 
spice of coquettish pride ; so she merely 
shook hands coldly, and said, ‘ I suppose 
you will honor us with your company again 
soon ?” 

** Not unless our meeting is likely to be 
a happier one than this has been,” said he 
hastily, and at once left the room. 

We all know how bitter it is when we 
return after a long absence, full of antici- 
pation of our first meeting with those we 
love, to find ourselves awakened from our 
pleasant dreams by some cold and disap- 
pointing reality. Often our hearts are too 
full to utter the many tender speeches we 
have, as it were, been conning over ; and 
often those we meet, perhaps from the 
same cause, do not at first welcome us so 
warmly as our yearning love has expected, 
and thus these meetings are generally sad 
ones. So poor Victor felt, as he left 
La Petite Californie and struck toward 
home. 

If he had not heard the reports about M. 
Lubin, it is probable he would not have 
heeded Catherine’s coldness; but the slight 
suspicion which his conversation with his 
mother aroused had rankled in his mind, 
and thus he had been too watchful, too 
ripe to take offense, which had rendered 
his manner cold and constrained. But he 
was too much hurt to examine how far 
he was himself to blame ; for, as Coleridge 
says, 

To be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain ; 


so he dashed on, regardless of everything 
but his own bitter thoughts. Had he been 
less engrossed, he would have observed 


| much around him to raise alarm. Already 
had the Rhone risen several] feet since he 
had crossed it earlier in the evening, and 
| when he re-entered Lyons the streets were 
| unusually thronged with people, some 
| transporting furniture and goods from the 
lower parts of the town, which were flooded, 
others collecting in shivering groups under 
arches or any projecting eaves which af- 
forded some shelter against the pitiless 
rain, which was again pouring down. In 
some streets near the Saone, Victor splash- 
ed in water up to his knees, but even this 
failed to arouse his attention. Ascending 
the steep hill, he reached home drenched 
to the skin, and his mother at once per- 
ceived that he had been wounded instead 
of pleased by his visit. But avoiding any 
painful questions, she only tried by every 
loving attention to soothe and comfort 
him. She persuaded him to go to bed, 
and made him some hot coffee, and when 
he had drank it, she left him to the sleep 
he so greatly required. He had been so 
anxious to reach home that he had not 
slept for three nights, and was completely 
exhausted. Evenhisrestless misery could 
not keep him awake; for, after tossing 
about for a short time, tired nature as- 
serted her claim, and sealed his senses in 
a blessed forgetfulness. 

He was awakened ere it was light the 
next morning by his mother, who was 
obliged to shake him by the shoulder to 
rouse him from his heavy sleep. 

‘Why, mother,” said he, rubbing his 
eyes, “what on earth do you want me io 
get up for? it is not light yet. I thought 
I was to sleep till noon.” 

“* My son, the floods are out, the Rhone 
has risen fearfully, and is still rising ; they 
say La Petite Californie is under water to 
the second story. Pierre Mercier, who 
came across last night with M. Lubin, to 
be ready for some orders in the morning, 
was attempting to return home, when a 
piece of timber fell upon him and broke 
his leg. ‘They carried him to his sister’s 
house near here, and he has sent this note 
to you.” 

Victor had jumped up, and was putting 
on his clothes ; he took'the crumpled piece 
of paper, and hastily read the following 
| note : 
|“ My brave Friend,—La Petite Califor- 

nie is flooded ; I am disabled. Save my 
daughter, if it is not even now too late.— 
Pierre Mercier.” , 
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It took but a few minutes to equip the | prow, guiding the boat with a pole, and 


ready soldier; his mother made him take 
some food to eat as he went along. 

* You will need all your strength,” said 
she, ‘‘ and must eat it for my sake.” 

He knelt down for an instant as he 
used to do when a little boy : 

** Bless me, my mother, ere I go forth.” 

She laid her hand upon his head, and 
with a choked voice said : 

‘‘God preserve you, my own beloved 
son.” 

He rose, took her in his arms, gave her 
one long, long, loving embrace—feeling it 
might be the last—and then he sped away 
upon his perilous enterprise. 

Descending the hill of Fourviers, Victor 
saw in the faint morning light a terrible 
panorama of destruction before him. Both 
rivers were rushing madly along, studded 
with the spoils of their expanded and re- 
sistless waters. The Rhone, especially, 
he observed, was dotted over with the ob- 
jects which were being carried away ; 
and fearing lest indeed he was too late, 
he dashed recklessly on. In his passage 


through the city, he had nearer and stronger 
evidence of the extent of the inundation. 
Though he chose the higher parts, as less 


likely to impede his headlong career, he 
had ever and anon glimpses of streets in 
which the water was rushing like a river, 
where whole houses were crumbling down; 
where the roofs were crowded with refu- 
gees from the rising floods ; where boats 
were passing to and fro, and hastily con- 
structed rafts, laden with women and 
children just rescued, some even in their 
night clothes, were slowly moving to some 
place of shelter. In his path were groups 
who had been landed ; children wailing and 
calling in heart-rending accents for their 
parents; mothers rushing wildly about 
seeking for their lost children, and re- 
fusing to be comforted. Others were sit- 
ting down in hopeless despair, having seen 
those they loved best crushed in some 
quick ruin, or carried away by the raging 
waters. 

Victor sickened at the sight of so much 
misery, and dashed across the nearest 
bridge. On the other side he seized a 
small boat, and getting a soldier to help 
him, they transported it through some 
streets which were protected by an em- 
bankment, and then launched it on the 
flood. Victor found that the rapid cur- 
rent was inshis favor; he stood in the 


| guarding it from the various obstacles 
| which were floating about. A turn or two 
more would bring him within sight of 
Catherine’s dwelling, but a cross current 
met him, and he had a serious struggle to 
prevent its carrying him away ; but, by a 
strong effort, he turned the boat round the 
right corner, and then—O heavens! how 
fearful was the scene that burst upon his 
sight! 

The water, which was bearing him on, 
was up to the third story, and was rapidly 
rising ; but there was a greater danger 
attending Catherine than the angry flood. 
The first two houses on the left-hand side 
of the street, sapped from their founda- 
tions, had fallen in one great crash, while 
the next, being the one in which the Mer- 
ciers dwelt, was swaying to and fro with 
every impulse of the fierce tide, and seem- 
ed as if, in one instant, it would follow its 
companions. Victor saw all this, though 
still at a considerable distance, and also 
observed that Catherine was at the win- 
dow just above the water, alone, and clasp- 
ing her hands as if for aid. 

With desperate strokes he sent his boat 
forward, reckless of the broken boards, 
pieces of furniture, and animals which 
were thronging in his course. As he 
neared the place of danger he came upon 
a side street, which rose above the water, 
and on which were assembled a consider- 
able number of people watching the falling 
house. There were boats moored near, 
in which they had brought off the rest of 
the inhabitants ; but Catherine had been 
aroused too late, and did not come to the 
window till they had steered off. Just 
afterward the other houses fell, and now 
no one would go to rescue the helpless 
girl. Amid the group was M. Lubin, on 
horseback, vainly urging the boatmen to 
make the attempt. 

*'Ten thousand frances to any one who 
will save Catherine Mercier,” cried he. 

There was not a movement, and the 
sad looks of the boatmen betokened how 
desperate the case was. 

“Twenty thousand, forty thousand shall 
it be,” cried he. 

Still no one stirred ; life was dearer to 
them than money. 

‘Young man,” roared the frantic mer- 
chant, as Victor’s boat shot past; “ half 
of my fortune shall you have if you will 
save that girl.” 
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‘¢ Beware,” cried an old sailor, * it will 
be certain death.” 


Victor turned his pale face for one in- | 


stant, and shouted proudly, 

“Money cannot save her, M. Lubin ; 
perhaps true love may.” 

A murmur of applause burst from the 
crowd. 

“ Here, my brave fellow,” cried the old 
sailor, throwing a rope into the boat, “ tie 
that fast; we shall pull you back more 
quickly than you can row, and there is no 
time to be lost; may God speed you.” 

Victor seized the rope, and knotted it 


to a seat; gave one desperate stroke, and | 


his boat, released from some stones which 
had stopped it, shot under the yawning 
shadow of the trembling house. 

Catherine had given up all hope—life 
is very sweet to the young; and it was 
with an agonized heart that she had 
watched the boatman, had seen M. Lubin’s 
fruitless gesticulations, and felt that no 
human aid was to be procured. All the 
events of her past life flashed across her 
mind, and bitter was her penitence for 
every folly which had looked so little till 
seen under the shadow of death. She felt 
that she could meet her fate more calmly 
if she could have said one word to Victor 
—but where was he? A sudden and more 
violent movement of the house convinced 
her that the time was short, and shutting 
her eyes, she kneeled down and commend- 
ed herself to God. 

A strong hand laid upon her shoulder 
called her back to life, and starting up, 
she saw her lover standing in the boat, 
keeping it close to the window by leaning 
his whole weight upon the sill. 

“* Quick, quick,” cried he, ‘jump into 
the boat. God grant that it may not be 
too late.” 

She sprang lightly down ; Victor pushed 
away from the house; the boatmen, who 
were watching the scene with breathless 
attention, tightened the rope, and drew 
them rapidly back. Scarcely were they 
at a safe distance, when the whole building 
fell with a terrible crash, and confused 
heaps of timbers and bricks, round which 
the water hissed and foamed, were all the 
remains of what had so lately been her 
home. Catherine shuddered and hid her 
face. Victor, who till this instant had 
been silent, his compressed lips and frown- 
ing brow alone testifying his deep anxiety, 
exclaimed, 
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| ‘ 
| “Thank Ged, we are safe !” 


| They were drawn to the bank, and 


| landed amid the cheers of the spectators. 
| When M. Lubin saw that Catherine was 
| out of danger, saved by his hated rival, 
he pulled his hat over his brows, and 
spurred his horse away from the spot. 
Victor having thanked the boatmen warmly 
for their sympathy and help, ‘took the 
poor girl upon his arm, and winding his 
way by the more protected streets of Les 
Brotteaux, got safe across one of the 
bridges which yet remained unflooded. 

But danger still held her naked sword 
above their heads. Now they were ob- 
liged to fly from falling houses, as they 
passed in a boat through some of the flood- 
ed streets. Then, as they pursued their 
way on foot, they met a fiefce current 
forcing its way in a new channel. Now 
they had to thread a terror-stricken crowd, 
so dense and reckless that it required all 
Victor’s strength to guard his companion 
from being crushed. Misery and confu- 
sion were on every side; mutilated suf- 
ferers were being carried on stretchers to 
the hospitals, and sounds of grief and wild 
despair rang in their ears. At last, wea- 
ry, faint, and drenched, Victor led the 
poor girl to her aunt’s house, and without 
waiting to allow her to speak one word of 
the love and gratitude which her full heart 
was struggling to express, he left her. 
And so the cloud still rested between 
them. 

Pierre welcomed his daughter with 
deep emotion; he had scarcely hoped to 
see her again, and received her alinost as 
one given him back from the dead. His 
leg had been set, and Catherine found 
him as comfortable as, under the circum- 
stances, could be expected. Again and 
again he made her relate the tale of her 
danger and her rescue, and the warm 
praises he uttered of Victor’s bravery 
were as music to her ears. 

The young soldier had gone at once to 
his mother’s home, to relieve her fears, 
and get some necessary food, but he would 
not stay to rest. 

“No, mother,” said he, “I have saved 
Catherine, and her life. has been granted 
to our prayers; there are thousands of 
helpless women and children in danger 
and distress, and in very gratitude I must 
go and do my best to succor them.” 

Three days and nights did he labor 
among the suffering population of his na- 














tive city. 
est, and misery the deepest, there was 
Victor, battling with the figs, helping 
those who seemed to have e to help 


them, cheering the fearful, repressing the | 


selfish. And awful were the scenes 
through which he passed; streets in the 
most densely populated parts of Lyons 
were flooded, and in many instances the 
houses washed down, oftentimes carrying 
in their ruins their wretched inhabitants. 
Boats containing the rescued were dashed 
to pieces ‘by the debris which were being 
carried about by the raging waters; and 
those who had just begun to taste the 
sweetness of hope were, with heart-rend- 
ing shrieks, hurled to their death. Cem- 


eteries were flooded, and the graves torn | 
up gave forth their dead, whose bodies, in | 


every stage of decay, floated in ghastly 
guise upon the face of the waters. Even 
with the blessed consciousness of doing 


his best to lesson the suffering, Victor’s | 


heart sickened within him. 

He had not slept the whole time; he 
only occasionally ran home to assure his 
anxious mother of his safety, and take 
some necessary food. But the fourth 
evening he walked wearily in. 


“ Mother, dear, I ought to be proud and 
happy, but somehow,” said he, putting his 
hand to his head, “I do not seem to care 


for anything. The emperor has been 
down to Lyons; I had just been getting 
some poor woman out of a tottering house, 
when I was called by a gentleman, and 
obeying the summons, I found myself in 
the presence of his majesty, who was 
standing in the midst of the floods, half 
way up to his waist in water, and by his 
side was my commanding officer, and he 
spoke a few words to the emperor; and 
then his majesty called me to him, and 
decorated me with the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, for what he called my gal- 
lantry in saving the ‘inondis.* And he 
further said, that hearing of my conduct 
at the Malakoff, he would give me a com- 
mission ; and so your son, dearest mother, 
will be Lieutenant Champereau,” said he, 
smiling ; ‘* but somehow I do not seem to 
care for it as much as I ought todo. My 
head is so bad,” added he, throwing him- 
self on the ground, and laying his head in 
his mother’s lap, “I feel as if I had no 
strength left.” 





® Inondis—sufferers from an inundation. 


CATHERINE MERCIER. 


Where danger was the great- | 
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She put her hand upon his head ; it was 
| burning hot; she felt his pulse; it was 
| beating wildly. She saw at once what 
was the matter: over fatigue, sorrow of 
mind, the dreadful scenes he had passed 
through, and the constant exposure to wet 
| and cold, had been too much for him to 
| bear; and her gallant son—her only child 
| —was stricken with a deadly fever. 
When Catherine called an hour after- 
| ward she found the anxious mother lis- 
| tening to the minute directions of a physi- 
cian, who said that it was a very serious 
| case. Though Jeannie was rather dis- 
| posed to be angry with her, the sight of 
| Catherine’s misery, when she heard of 
| Victor’s illness, and found that he was 
already unconscious, touched her heart ; 
and of her own accord she asked the poor 
| girl to come and help her nurse him, knew- 
ing that it was what she was longing to 
do. Catherine thankfully agreed to do so, 
and went home to tell her father of this 
| new call upon her time. He was pro- 
gressing favorably, was in no danger, and 
having his sister to wait upon him, he 
warmly approved of his daughter’s going 
to nurse her brave preserver. 

It is very sad to watch by the sick-bed 
of a man in the prime of youth and 
strength; to see the body helpless as a 
little child ; the hands vainly endeavoring 
to grasp anything; the restless head that 
tosses from side to side; the parched 
lips. But it is sadder far when the pa- 
tient is one whom we love best upon 
earth; when on the issue depends our 
happiness or our bitterest sorrow. Very 
silent was that sick-room, few were their 
words, but constant were their prayers. 
By turns Jeannie and Catherine sat up at 
night; and it was a slight consolation to 
the latter to try by every loving care to 
deaden the bitter thoughts which were 
thronging in her mind, and which, when 
she feared he might die without hearing 
her confession of folly, and speaking one 
word of forgiveness, were well-nigh in- 
supportable. Day succeeded day, and 
still the unconscious invalid tossed to and 
fro, every hour becoming weaker ; yet the 
fever did aot abate. 

At last the night of the crisis came; 
Victor had fallen into a heavy sleep, that 
sleep which, when ended, might reveal the 
worst. Catherine had retired from the 
bed lest, on first waking, the sight of her 
might startle him; Jeannie knelt by her 
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son. As the morning dawned he opened 
his eyes, and said, 

** Mother, where am I[ ?” 

O! the joy of that voice; it was his 
own accent, though weak and trembling. 
She gave him some nourishment, and with 
a few loving words he fell asleep again. 
The danger was passed—her son was 
spared. 

Catherine continued in her office of 
nurse, for he was very much reduced, and 
required constant care, and though all ex- 
citement was strictly forbidden, and he 
was scarcely allowed to speak, it seemed 
to do him good to watch her as she moved 
lightly about the room. 

One afternoon, when he had recovered 
a little strength, he was sitting propped 
up by pillows. The window was open, 
and the fresh spring air was blowing in, 
while the warm sunshine illumined the 
room. Catherine was arranging a bou- 
quet of flowers which she had just 
brought in, when Victor called her to 
him, and said, 

“Catherine, I fear this sick-room is 
but a dull place for you. I shall tell my 
mother to invite M. Lubin to spend the 
evening here to cheer you.” 

“ Do not be cruel, Victor; M. Lubin is 
nothing tome. Did he save my life?” 

* And the fact of my having had that 
great happiness is to weigh down the scale 
even against M. Lubin and all his ad- 
vantages.” 

“ Certainly, if the scale had not been 
weighed down long before by something 
else.” 

* And what was that something else ?” 
cried he, drawing her toward him, “ what 





wonderful thing could out-balance M. 


Lubin, his fashion, his fortune, his jewelry, 
the carriage he would provide you, the 
rich dresses you would be enabled to buy ; 
what was it?” 

She looked into his eager face, her eyes 
were filled with tears, and with a trem- 
bling voice, as she laid her head upon his 
shoulder, she said, 

“Forgive all my folly, Victor, for it 
was— Love.” 

“My own Catherine,” whispered he, 
‘“we have been in great danger, and yet 
we have been spared to each other. The 
rain has ceased from the earth, and the 
clouds have passed away. O, let no 
shadows ever come again between thee 
and me.” 





THE GIPSIES OF SWITZERLAND. 


HER 9s in Switzerland a class of in- 

divi who may be called the gipsies 
of that country ; they are not, however, a 
separate nor a foreign race, and they are 
not numerous. They lead a nomadic life, 
wandering upon the frontiers of the differ- 
ent cantons or of the states bordering up- 
on the Helvetic Confederation. Their 
most ordinary visible occupations are those 
of basket-making and fowling ; they also 
deal in coarse pottery-ware ; but they live 
principally by marauding and upon public 
charity, frequently having nothing more 
for a roof than a cloth-covered cart, a 
miserable house, or rather rolling cabin, 
which witnessed their birth, and perhaps 
will witness their death. 

They appear thus here and there, now 
in one place, then in another; passing 
through villages, stopping, if they are per- 
mitted, in the fairs and markets, and in the 
evening retiring into the woods and desert 
places. As formerly the poor boys of 
Paris found a retreat under the arches of 
the Pont Neuf, which remained a long time 
unfinished, so one of the bands of these 
poor people had but recently selected a 
domicile in one of the old covered wooden 
bridges formerly so common in Switzer- 
land, thrown over a torrent at the foot of 
a ravine not far from Vevay, at the frontier 
of the cantons of Vaud and Fribourg ; this 
bridge was no longer used, and they were 
thus able to appropriate it as an asylum. 

Composed of one or two families, in all 
cases of a sufficiently limited number of 
individuals, their little bands had no other 
tie beyond themselves except tha‘ of a 
similar mode of life, the privilege of living 
somewhére and that of belonging to Switz- 
erland, German Switzerland, where they 
are more frequently met than in French 
Switzerland, and to which they belong by 
language at least. 

They believe, and indeed assert, that 
they are of Swiss origin, but they have no 
other proof of it than their assertion, their 
family reminiscences, their traditiona! gen- 
ealogy, which is far from offering the con 
tinuation and moral certainty afforded by 
the genealogy of an Arak tribe. Proofs 
and legal documents they cannot furnish in 
the slightest degree. Therefore the Swiss 
reject them, each canton seeking to throw 
them off upon another, and the confedera- 
tion upon the neighboring states. Hence 
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A FAMILY OF THE 


their German name of Heimathlosen, or 
“the homeless,” hewm being the German 
rendering of our word home. 

In order to comprehend this, it is neces- 
sary to mention something apparently pe- 
culiar to a republic, for we find it in every 
country where this form of government 
has existed for any length of time. Indeed, 
it seems to have made its appearance in 
France during the two epochs in which it 
was established there, more, it is true, as 
an abstract idea than in deeds and practical 
reality. We refer to the manner in which 
a citizen holds his citizenship. 

An individual is not and cannot become 
a Swiss citizen without being previously 
the citizen ofa canton, nor can he become a 
citizen ofa canton without being previously 
a citizen of one of the communes thereof. 
We mean by a ctéizen, not merely an inhab- 
itant, nor even a native, for in Switzerland 
neither the communes nor the cantons are 
mere territorial boundaries. In spite of 
what the spirit of modern improvement 
has given to or taken away from them— 
and it has retrenched more than it has 
added—they are still in the main, what 
they were formerly, the communes and the 

Voi. XI.—I2 





HOMELESS AT WOKK. 


| citizenships of the middle age. They 
| have both of them in every case preserved 
their essential traits ; the commune, with 
its prerogatives, more or less, is a little re- 
public in the bosom of the greater of which 
it forms a part ; the canton next, and then 
the confederation. 

There may be found something analogous 
to this mode of social organization in all 
republics, ancient or modern ; in the United 
States, in the divisions of counties and 
states, which possess their proper sphere, 
their distinct legislation ; in Florence and 
the other Italian republics, in the corpora- 
| tions or mestieri, where it is necessary that 
| each individual should be ranked. Thus we 
| find that Dante himself, whether from his 
| character as savant, or by inheritance, was 
ranked among the body of physicians, or 
| apothecaries. The same is found also in 
the Roman tribunes at Athens, even in the 
divisions of city, county, towns, etc. 

Under the ancient constitution of Switz- 
erland in the heroic age, the principal 
sovereign cities, whether more aristocratic 
than Berne, or more democratic than 
Zurich, although forming in the whole 
one single commune, one single republic, 
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yet they were divided into several tribes 
or corporations, each having their councils, 
their representatives, their funds, their 
revenues, their arsenal, constituting, there- 
fore, so many particular communes in the 
general commune, and thus portioning out 
and stirring up political life on all points 
at oncc. 

It is not quite the same in Switzerland 
at the present time, modern ideas not com- 
porting with such localization and concen- 
tration of life with its advantages and in- 
conveniences. But each commune, great 
or small, still has its proper sphere, its 
doctoral corps, its executive power chosen 
by itself, its revenues, its resources, great 
or small, of which it disposes with more 
or less liberty, more or less limited accord- 
ing to the cantons, but is only subservient 
to the surveillance of the government, not 
to its pleasure. 

One person could be a member of sev- 
eral communes at once, but it is neces- 
sary to be a member of one at least, to 
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secure somewhere the right of citizenship, 
as it is called,*in a city, a town, or a 
country village. It is really the place of 
one’s family origin, rather than that which 
he now inhabits, that actually decides the 
matter. 

This right, which in many families ex- 
tends back several centuries, is transmitted 
from father to son, and even to the un- 
married daughters ; those who are married 
or widowed belong to the community and 
township of their husbands. It is not ne- 
cessary to reside there, nor even to attend 
the political elections ; but if from time to 
time, especially on the occasion of his 
marriage, a person does not verify his 
right by the accomplishment of certain 
formalities, which, in this case, are abso- 
lutely rigorous in some of the cantons, he 
runs the risk of seeing himself refused 
afterward, and losing his citizenship sooner 
or later. And this would be a real loss in 


a political point of view, as well as in 
other respects. 


THE HOMELESS ON A JOURNEY. 
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PREPARATIONS 


Those communes which are able, and 
the greater part of them are so, are bound 
to assist the poor citizens according to 
their means, even when they have not re- 
sided there for several generations. The 
poor who are not citizens are left to what 
the commune does in general for the pub- 
lic assistance. The citizens only, and 
among them those alone who are resident, 
participate in the communal advantages 
resulting everywhere from the annual dis- 
tribution which the commune makes of a 
portion of its revenues in kind, such as 
butter, cheese, wine, and wood. 

These advantages may be quite con- 
siderable if the commune is rich and its 





resident citizens few, two circumstances 
which, without doubt, rarely meet. 

There is, for instance, a village of small 
extent, situated at the foot of the Jura, 
which has possessed, in the commune it- 
self, and independent of the individual for- 
tunes of its inhabitants, in forests, mount- | 
ains, pasturage, and invested money, a 
capital of at least a million of francs. 


FOR A MEAL. 


those of its resident citizens having each 
a residence to themselves, receive annually 
in wood, butter, cheese, etc., to the value 
of two or three hundred frances or more, 
according to the good or bad management 
of communal affairs, the disposition to 
economy or expense in the administra- 
tion, the absence of extra and temporary 
charges, and the number of the citizens. 
Distributions of this amount, or even less, 
are not to be despised in a rustic household. 
This commune, otherwise quite rural, sus- 
tains a very good primary school, has a 
little stone building dignified with the name 
of college, and some magnificent public 
fountains, which flow incessantly and pour 
out tons of pure water. All this, the com- 
mune defrays, besides the ordinary funeral 
expenses of its citizens indiscriminately. 
There are also other communes in analo- 


| gous situations. 


It is understood that this is not the case 
with a large number. Many of the com- 


| munes are even poor; they have little or 
All | 


nothing, through bad administration or 
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less favorable geographical circumstances. | after foreign military service ; disappointed 


But the greater part have a certain fortune 


which, well managed, permits them to | 


continue some little distribution of the kind, 
and also te aid their poor, to promote the 
public interest by building a bridge, open- 
ing a road, having water works, a fountain 
with a carved marble basin, etc., without 
being obliged to assess and tax themselves 
as other surrounding cities are beginning 
to do. 

If an individual is not a member of one 
of these communes by right of birth, he 
cannot become so except by paying for it, 
and even then not without the consent of 
its citizens. It sometimes happens thata 
commune gratuitously admits into its bosom 
aman who does not belong to it ; but this is 
an honor rendered to distinguished serv- 
ices ; one which is never lightly bestowed, 
and which is reasonably regarded as one 
of the noblest of national recompenses. 
Beyond this a foreigner cannot become a 
member of a commune, and a Swiss can 
only do so by paying a price, This price 
varies according to the fortune of several 
of the communes and the number of chil- 
dren of the petitioner, and according to 
the wishes, the ideas, and even the caprices 
of the citizens, who are free in this matter 
to consult their own interests as they un- 
derstand them. There are communes that 
we could cite where the right of citizenship 
could probably not be obtained, supposing 
the consent of the citizens granted, for less 
than five or six thousand francs. Smaller 
communes of a moderate fortune would de- 
mand ten or twelve hundred franes. 

In all cases, whether it cost little or 
much, and the least is a few hundred 


francs, this is the first door to be passed 


on the road to Swiss citizenship. Still it 
is not naturalization ; that is in the hands of 
the cantons, and is without price ; but it is 
an indispensable condition thereto ; neither 
the cantons nor the confederation can dis- 
pense with it. 

But to return to our Homeless ones: 
supposing them to be really of Swiss 
origin, they may be the descendants of 
heads of families who have permitted their 
right of citizenship to be lost by neglecting 
the formalities necessary to preserve it, 
or at least to prevent its being forgotten 
This might have resulted from different 
causes ; personal negligence or careless- 


bad behavior; a wandering life during or 


| projects of emigration, etc., etc. 


Such of these causes as pertain to the 
character of individuals will always exist, 
but their frequency will diminish with the 


| greater precision and rigor which are 


| certificates of origin. 


brought to bear in exacting and delivering 
Whatever may be 
the future result of these causes, yet their 


| effect was largely developed at the close 





of the last century and the commencement 
of the present. The descendants of those 
families presumed to be originally of the 
country found themselves all at once unable 
to regain the right of commune possessed 
by their fathers, unless they could furnish 
the most complete historic proof, or were 
able, from their own resources, to purchase 
the communal right, an indispensable con- 
dition to the Swiss citizenship. The 
richer communes would not wish them, and 
the poorer ones would gain nothing by ad- 
mitting them gratis, except the reckoning 
of one more poor member. Having thus in 
some sort lost their foothold in the Helvetic 
territory, they were homeless, without a 
country, and treated as such. Repulsed 
from their ancient commune, pretended or 
real, cast off from one canton to another, 
then from Switzerland to the adjoining 
states, which, in their turn, naturally re- 
jected them, these unhappy beings wan- 
dered here and there, not knowing where 
to establish themselves, nor having, in the 
eyes of the law, any right to live in society 
or establish themselves anywhere. The 
spirit of communism, like that of all in- 
corporate bodies, has its egotistic and in- 
flexible sides. About 1820 some com- 
munes, particularly that called the arch- 
bishopric of Bale, which at this time in- 
cluded the greater part of the Heimath- 
loses, (about five hundred individuals in 
all,) seeing their indigence, their bad hab- 
its, and the increasing number of their 
children, preferred, rather than admit them 
to the rights of the commune, to make 
them gifts of money upon condition that 
they should emigrate to Brazil. 

This undertaking was followed by the 
most disastrous consequences, the fault, 
as it appears, of the contractors. Many 
of the passengers perished on the trip. 
Then those who remained behind did not 
wish to emigrate. The two parties, the 


| communes and the Homeless, were ob- 
ness ; a prolonged absence combined with | 


stinate. A few of the latter showed them- 
selves decided throughout. They declared 
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that they would sooner find death in their | 
own country than to go to seek it in exile. 

We have now before us a little book in 
French, styled Les Heimathloses, trans- 
lated from the German, and published at 
Berne in 1821, highly colored, it is true, 
and in the outline somewhat romantic. It | 
shows us the unfortunate creatures wander- 
ing by night along the banks of the torrent 
down which some had already precipitated 
themselves, while the compassionate in- 
habitants were busy in saving them from 
the waters, and watching to prevent the 
accomplishment of their designs of self- 
destruction. 

The history of the Heimathloses has 
thus had its critical moments, which even 
threatened to end in tragedy. This people 
had become a plague to Switzerland, a 
plague not absolutely inherent to its re- 
publican organization, but was, however, 
resultant from that, as we have endeavored 
to show. At last, after various projects, 
all difficult of execution, the federal power 
has lately taken the thing in hand, and is 
busy with regulating their lot ; but it has 
been obliged to recognize this fact, that 
the commune being the basis of all civil 
existence in Switzerland, if they did not 
become identified with some of these com- 
munes, they would always form a kind of 
exception in the social organization of 
the country. 

The past century witnessed a some- 
what similar case in that of the French 
refugees at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. A goodly number of them 
had not the necessary facilities for acquir- 
ing a citizenship. By the aid of their own 
resources and the help of their co-religion- 
ists at home and abroad they formed a cor- 
poration by degrees, not fixed to any one 
place, city, or village, but scattered among | 
the families of which it is composed ; yet 
hereditary in the families thus united by 
the tie of common religion, and having 
also its own administration and reve- 
nues, 

Some plan of this kind had been pro- 
posed for the Heimathloses, but it was not 
carried out, and a federal law of the 3d of 
December, 1850, superseded the necessity 
of all other contrivances by distributing | 
them among the different cantons, in order | 
to incorporate them in the established com- | 
munes. This incorporation was to be pro- | 
gressive ; the Homeless shared in none but | 
the political rights of the citizen, and, if | 








indigent, in the poor rate, but not in the 


| annual distribution of the citizens’ revenues, 


but, in return, his legitimate children, born 
after his incorporation, fully enjoyed all 
the communal rights and advantages. 
The council or federal power determines 
to which canton the Homeless shall be- 
long, and in making that determination he 
should be guided according to the histor- 
ical antecedents of the subject—his resi- 
dence, indications of origin, ete. Con- 
tested cases are decided by the federal 
tribunal. Such are the principles of this 
law for the benefit of the Homeless, already 
in force five years; but its execution is 
not always easy; there has been more 
than one case bandied about from canton 
to canton, by the way of justice, if not by 
the gens d’armes, as formerly, and time 
alone will bring the means of their com- 
plete assimilation. 





FOR MOTHER’S SAKE. 


A raruer and his little son 
On wintry waves were sailing ; 
Fast, from their way, the light of day 
In cloud and gloom was failing, 
And fiercely round their lonely bark 
The stormy winds were wailing. 


They knew that peril hover’d near; 
They pray’d, “O! Heaven, deliver ;” 
But a wilder blast came howling past, 
And soon, with sob and shiver, 
They struggled in the icy grasp 
Of that dark, rushing river. 


“Cling fast to me, my darling child,” 
An anguish voice was crying ; 

While, silvery clear, o’er tempest drear, 
Rose softer tones, replying, 

“O! mind not me, my father dear; 
I’m not afraid of dying ; 

O! mind not me, but save yourself, 
For mother’s sake, dear father ; 

Leave me, and hasten to the shore, 


9” 


Or who will comfort mother ? 


The angel forms that ever wait, 
Unseen, on men attendant, 

Flew up, o’erjoy’d, to heaven’s bright gate, 
And there, on page resplendent, 

High over those of heroes bold, 
And martyrs famed in story, 

They wrote the name of that brave boy, 
And wreathed it round with glory. 


God bless the child! ay, he did bless 
That noble self-denial, 

And safely bore him to the shore, 
Through tempest, toil, and trial. 

Soon, in their bright and tranquil home, 
Son, sire, and that dear mother 

For whose sweet sake so much was done, 
In rapture met each other, 
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MAN OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


SKETCHES IN 


SOUTHERN 


AUSTRALIA. 


es the aboriginal tribes of Australia dis- | take when they come out of the bush to 
[ appear before the march of civiliza- 

tion, it may be interesting to chronicle 
pictorially a few of their peculiarities and | 
characteristics. 


The taking of the Emu is a favorite 
The emu 
caught in very large nets, twenty yards | 
long and five feet high, which are here 
made of the roots of the marsh, baked and 
chewed, and then spun. 


sport of the aborigines. is | 


Several natives 

will watch the emus as they go to drink 

at the lagoons, having heard the birds | 
whistling, and set their nets in readiness ; 

they then drive the emus toward the nets, | 
where other natives are lying in ambush; | 
the birds get frightened and entangled, the 
natives rush upon them, and when in the | 
net seize hold of them and kill them with | 
spears and wirris. ‘They catch the wal- | 
laby with nets about fifteen yards long and 
two feet high. Parties go out and set these | 
nets across the paths which the animals | 


feed, and women are sent round to the 
further end of the thicket, where they 
make a loud noise, and drive the wallaby 
into the nets. 

* Mrs, Clay, in her very agreeable vol- 
ume of Australian experiences, gives the 
following characteristics of the aborigines : 


*“T have heard some intelligent colonists re- 
mark, that the low condition of the aborigines 
may perhaps be traced to the peculiar state of 
the country theyinhabit. There is nothing in- 
digenous like rice or corn—no grain; so that 
the greater portion of their life and ingenuity 
is devoted to the capture of the kangaroo and 
other animals. Instead, therefcre, of their 
mental organs being called into action by a va- 
riety of wants, objects, or pursuits, the neces- 
sity for invention or construction has been 
lessened, and their whole energies concentrated 
upon the one great object of their existence— 
the chase. This must degrade man to a mere 
creature of instinct; and to such a state the 
aborigines of Australia appear reduced. © * © 

“ As regards the religion of the natives, I be- 
lieve their principal belief is in an evil spirit, 
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of which they have a great dread, imagining 
that it walks about of a night; and they there- 
fore avoid, when dark, the vicinity of their 
burial-grounds. These burial-grounds I have 
attempted to describe elsewhere. They fre- 
quently burn the aged dead; and should a 
woman die having a young infant, the living 
child is buried with the mother, The name of 
the dead is never mentioned ; and any one in 
the same tribe having a similar name is obliged 
to take another. 

“The aboriginal method of courtship would 
not be admired by white ladies, ‘The native, 
having determined on his future spouse, who is 
generally selected from another tribe, steals 
upon her secretly when she is at a little dis- 
tance from the protectors, and stuns her by 





striking her with a wooden club or wattie, and 
then drags her away to his own tribe. This is 
often the cause of their going to war. 
“Naturally, the natives wear no clothing; 
but if any article of dress be given them, they 
are proud to array themselves in it. The man- 
ner in which they wrap a blanket around them, 
fastening it over one shoulder, is very graceful. 
The women are exceedingly susceptible to gay 
colors, and accept a bright pocket handker- 
chief, or a few beads,with as much delight as an 
English girl would receive a Parisian bonnet. 
“The greatest passion of the aborigines is 
revenge ; and even if one of them dies a natural 
death, they fling spears at one of his friends 
until blood appears ; hence their universal hos- 
tility to the white man. They can never forget 
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nor forgive the atrocities perpetrated upon them 
by some of the early settlers, who at one time 
used to hunt them down like wild beasts, and 
fire at any they came upon, however inoffensive 
they might be. 

“The features of the aborigines are not pleas- 
ing, being very coarse. Their lips are thick, 
with flat noses and low, receding foreheads. 
They are not, generally speaking, tall or well 


made, neither are they particularly strong.- 


Their going about in such numbers alone makes 
them dangerous. 

“The number of aborigines is not great, and 
it is steadily decreasing. Several tribes have 
already wholly disappeared. Many efforts have 
been made to protect them, and to induce them 
to adopt settled and industrious habits, but 





with various success. Schools have been estab- 
lished by the government, but the young peo- 
ple almost invariably, when passing out of 
childhood, throw off their clothes and return 
to their native haunts and habits. A few girls 
become house-servants, but they are easily in- 
duced to leave for the woods. Of late there has, 
however, been a somewhat important change. 
The impossibility of obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of white shepherds and laborers, caused 
many stockkeepers to offer good money wages 
to the natives, instead of merely giving them 
food and clothes, as was before the custom, 
and to adapt the service to their feelings. The 
result is said to have been very generally bene- 
ficial. They show little inclination, or rather 
considerable dislike, for manual labor; but they 
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make very good hut-keepers, are careful and 
gentle as shepherds, and make excellent stock- 
keepers; and large numbers are now so em- 
ployed, as well as in wool-washing, and other 
work connected with sheep and cattle farming. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether it will 
be possible to overcome to any extent their 
migratory habits, which have hitherto always 
prevented any permanent settlement. 

“In South Australia there seems to be much 
satisfaction felt at the change in the aborigines. 
The ‘ Protector of the Aborigines’ in that col- 
ony states that upward of two hundred thou- 
sand sheep were in June, 1852, under the sole 
charge of native shepherds. A training insti- 
tution for aborigines has been established at 
Adelaide, chiefly by the exertions of Archdeacon 
Hale, who resides on the establishment. He 
says that even his‘own sanguine expectations 
did not lead him to anticipate a success so 
complete and triumphant as that which has 
attended our efforts, nor so rapid an increase 
in the number of our inmates.’ Besides the 
school-room, mess-room, etc., there are twenty 
huts occupied by native married couples. There 
is also a small farm, the work of which, with 
herding, cattle-keeping, etc., is done by the in- 
mates of the institution, who are also taught 
brick-making, building, and other useful occu- 
pations, 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
NOAH—THE DELUGE. 


HE event now presented for our con- 
sideration is, without exception, the 
most memorable that ever occurred upon 
our earth previous to the advent of Christ. 
It is the total destruction of the human 
race, with the exception of one family, 
consisting of eight persons, We are in- 
debted for our knowledge of it to the 
sacred historian; but of a catastrophe so 
appalling and so universal it might, in- 
deed, excite surprise, if not doubt, were 
there no corroborating circumstances in 
the aspect of our world and in the testi- 
mony of tradition. We shall find, accord- 
ingly, that there is a vast amount of what 
may be called circumstantial evidence, 
with reference to the reality of this event, 
and the truth of the account given thereof 
by the inspired writer. Before entering, 
therefore, upon the Scriptural narrative 
let us turn our attention to some undis- 
puted facts which serve to confirm the 
account of this event given by Moses. 
And in the first place I observe, as a 
remarkable instance of the progress of the 
human mind, that whereas philosophy was 
once arrayed against revelation, it has of 
late been found that the one is the hand- 


maid of the other; and that the researches | 
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of science and the discoveries of philoso- 
phy do but confirm the word of our God, 
which abideth forever. It was once 
urged, for example, that the account given 
by Moses of the creation of light on the 
first day is contradictory of his own as- 
sertion that not until the fourth day were 
the sun and the moon called into exist- 
ance. To meet and evade this supposed 


difficulty the Zendavesta of Zoroaster, a 


work in the main a piracy from the book 
of Genesis, announces that the sun was 
created first and light afterward. Then, 
it was maintained that the sun is a great 
globe of fire ; that from him are contin- 
ually emitted innumerable fiery particles, 
and that he is the sole source of light, as 
well as heat. It has since been discov- 
ered that both light and heat exist inde- 
pendently of the sun; and by means of 
powerful telescopes it has been demon- 
strated that, so far from the sun being a 
vast body of fire, he is, on the contrary, a 
globe, in all probability like our own, 
capable of sustaining animal existence. 
In exact conformity with the Mosaic rec- 
ord, philosophy now declares, as the re- 
sult of numerous practical experiments, 
that light as well as heat has a separate 
and distinct existence independent of the 
sun, and that, consequently, the account 
given by the sacred writer is philosophic- 
ally correct. 

So, also, as respects the subject now 
under consideration. It was once very 
confidently affirmed that there was not 
sufficient water to cause such a deluge as 
that described by Moses. It was then 
computed that twenty-eight oceans would 
be necessary for that purpose; but the 
progress of mathematical and physical 


' knowledge has shown that the different 


seas and oceans contain at least forty- 
eight times more water than was then 
supposed ; and by philosophical experi- 
ment it has been proved, that the mere 
raising of the temperature of the whole 
body of the ocean to a degree no greater 
than marine animals live in, in the shal- 
low seas between the tropics, would so 
expand it as more than to produce the 
height above the mountains stated in the 
Mosaic account. . 

Again: it was once objected to the in- 
spired writer, that the ark built by Noah 
was by far too small to contain the vast 
number of animals said to have been pre- 
served therein, together with food neces- 
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sary for their subsistence. Now it may 
fairly be questioned whether Noah was 
commanded to bring into the ark all living 
creatures zoologically and numerically con- 
sidered, or only those, clean and unclean, 
which were indigenous to the country in 
which he dwelt. During the fifteen hun- 
dred years previous to the flood the various 
animals must, of course, have spread them- 
selves over a great part, if not the whole of 
the antediluvian world. Those which were 
saved must, therefore, if all were included, 
have come together from very great dis- 
tances ; but there is no intimation of any 
such journeyings. And it would seem, I 
think, quite probable that the animals 
preserved in the ark were those only 
which were found in the region where 
Noah dwelt. This supposition will ac- 
count also for the remains of animals to- 
tally unknewn which have been discov- 
ered in various places since the date of 
the Deluge. 

I remark, further, that, after all the ar- 
guments which have been alleged against 
the probability of a general deluge, phi- 
losophy has at length acknowledged that 
the present surface of the earth must have 
been submerged under water. Not only, 


says Kirwan, in every region of Europe, 
but also of both the old and new conti- 
nents, immense quantities of marine shells, 
either dispersed or collected, have been 


discovered. This and several other facts 
seem to prove that at least a great part 
of the present earth was, at some time or 
other, the bed of an ocean. 

Other facts seem also to prove with suf- 
ficient evidence, that the retirement of the 
waters from those parts now inhabited was 
not gradual, but violent. This is evinced 
by various undisputed phenomena. Sitrat- 
ified mountains are found in all parts of 
the world; in and between the strata of 
these mountains various substances of 
marine origin repose, either petrified or in 
their natural state. To overspread, says 
Watson, the plains of the arctic circle 
with the shells of Indian seas and with the 
bodies of elephants and rhinoceri, sur- 
rounded by masses of submarine vegeta- 
tion; to accumulate in promiscuous con- 
fusion the marine productions of the four 
quarters of the globe, what conceivable in- 
struments would be efficacious but the 
rush of mighty waters? ‘These facts, 
about which there is no dispute, are pre- 
cisely what might be expected from such 
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a flood as that described by Moses. To 
this may be added, that the very aspect of 
the earth’s surface exhibits marks both of 
the violent action and rapid subsiding of 
water. The undulations of hill and dale, 
valleys with winding and sinuous course, 
abrupt declivities, rough and ragged de- 
files, immense plains of barren sands, 
abound to a greater or less extent in every 
quarter of the globe, and are on no other 
hypothesis accounted for so satisfactorily, 
as by referring their origin to the great 
event we are now considering. 

Indeed, the researches of modern sci- 
ence, and more especially the develop- 
ments of geology, are continually confirm- 
ing the sentiment of the wise Lord Bacon, 
that natural philosophy is the surest anti- 
dote to superstition, and the food of re- 
ligious faith. 

It is perfectly reasonable to expect, I 
remark further, that of an event so won- 
derful there would be, in the different 
nations of the earth, some traditionary ac- 
counts. It certainly made a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of the survivors, who 
doubtless would relate its history to their 
children, and thus it would descend from 
one generation to another, and thus some 
knowledge of it would be retained even 
among those who had not the writings of 
Moses. Were there, indeed, no tradi- 
tions upon the subject, the truth of the 
Bible account would not thereby be over- 
thrown ; yet, finding them to exist, as they 
do, among almost all nations, they contrib- 
ute greatly to strengthen faith in the truth 
of the inspired record. The limits of this 
essay will not allow me to go much into 
detail on this part of my subject, yet I 
cannot do it justice without alluding to 
some of the more prominent of the tra- 
ditions. 

Berosus, a Babylonian historian, who 
lived in the time of Alexander, is quoted 
by Eusebius as giving a brief account of 
this memorable event ; and although there 
is much that is evidently fabulous mixed 
up with his narrative, yet it contains suf- 
ficient evidence that it is founded upon the 
Scriptural account of that occurrence. 
He speaks of a floating ark, of birds sent 
out from it, and of its finally resting upon 
a mountain. 

In the mythology of ancient Greece we 
find in the history of Deucalion, the re- 
puted founder of that nation, a very strik- 


| ing allusion to the general deluge as de- 
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scribed by Moses. Their legend states 
that Jupiter, designing to destroy the bra- 
zen race of men on account of their wicked- 
ness, poured rain from heaven ; that Deu- 
calion and his wife, Pyrrha, were preserved 
in an ark, which floated until the waters 
had subsided, and then landed them upon 
Mt. Parnassus; that there they offered 
sacrifices unto their gods, and that from 
them descended the inhabitants of the re- 
newed earth. 

Pausanias, a celebrated geographical 
writer, relates that the ancient Athenians 
believed that the flood retired from the 
land through a cavity in their district, over 
which their ancestors had erected a sacred 
building. They made this event the sub- 
ject of an annual ceremony; throwing 
every year into the fissure through which 
they supposed the waters to have departed, 
a large cake composed of honey and 
wheat. 

According to Lucian, there was also at 
Hierapolis, a city of Syria, a sacred tem- 
ple erected in commemoration of the same 
event. The Syrians claimed that it was 


through a chasm in the earth under their 
temple that the waters of the Deluge de- 
parted, and that the foundation of their 


sacred edifice was laid by Deucalion him- 
self, immediately after he came forth from 
the ark. 

The opinion of the ancient Romans on 
this subject may be gathered very ex- 
plicitly from the poetry of Ovid. It is 
almost impossible to read his account 
of the Deluge without being impressed 
with the belief that by some means or 
other he had access to the description 
given by Moses. I shall be pardoned for 
giving here a brief extract from this writer, 
in the beautiful translation of Dryden, as 
it illustrates the truth of this remark. 
This, be it remembered, is the language 
of a heathen —an idolater— who never 
heard of Moses, and knew nothing of the 
God we worship. After stating that, 
owing to the wickedness of men, Jupiter 
had determined to destroy by a flood the 
human race, with the exception of two per- 
sons, he proceeds with his description of 
the dire catastrophe : 

“ Th’ expanded waters gather on the plain : 

They float the fields and overtop the grain: 

Then rushing onward with impetuous sway, 

Bear flocks, and folds, and laboring hinds away. 

Nor safe their dwellings were, for, sapp’d by 
floods, 

Their houses fell upon their household gods, 


Now seas and earth were in confusion lost: 

A world of waters, and without a coast. 

The frighted wolf now swims among the sheep; 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep; 

The fowls, long beating on their wings in vain, 
Despair of land, and drop into the main. 

Now hills and vales no more distinction know, 
And level’d nature lies oppress’d below.” 


After proceeding at some length with 
this description, he goes on to observe that 
the Deity, 


“Surveying earth from high, 
Beheld it in a lake of water lie, 
That where so many millions lately lived 
But two, the best of either sex, surviv’d ; 
He loosed the Northern wind; fierce Boreas 

flies 

To puff away the clouds and purge the skies. 
Serenely while he blows, the vapors driven 
Discover heaven to earth and earth to heaven. 
At length the world was all restored to view ; 
But desolate, and of a sickly hue: 
Nature beheld herself, and stood aghast, 
A dismal desert and a howling waste.” 


If we turn our attention from ancient to 
modern times. we discover, even among 
| the least enlightened nations, distinct tra- 
| ditions of the reality of the Deluge. 

These traditions are, as might be ex- 
| pected, mixed up with fantastic absurdi- 
| ties just in proportion to their lack of 
intellectual cultivation and to the extrav- 
agance of their popular superstition. 

One of the earliest European visitors 
to the island of Tahiti relates that, in an- 
swer to a question relative to their origin, 
one of the natives said that a long time 
ago their god, being angry, dragged the 
earth through the sea, when their island, 
was broken off and preserved. The liter- 
ature of the Chinese, says Sharon Turner, 
has several notices of this awful catastro- 
phe. The history of China by Confucius 
opens with a representation of their coun- 
try being still under the effect of the wa- 
ters; and among the traditions current 
among them are the confounding of day 
and night which they say then took place ; 
that Min-hoa, evidently a corruption of 
Noah, was preserved in a boat, and that 
the remainder of the human race were 
converted into fishes. 

Mr. Medhurst, in his “ State and Pros- 
pects of China,” alludes also to the same 
fact, and specifies several circumstances 
in connection with their account of the 
flood, which led him to the belief that, in 
their allusions to this period, the Chinese 
are merely giving their version of the 
events that occurred from Abraham to 
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Noah. Their tradition, among other 
things, says that at this period, soon after 
the Deluge, wine was discovered. The 
Bible tells us that after the subsiding of 
the waters Noah began to be a husband- 
man, and he planted a vineyard; and the 
probability is that, bad as were the ante- 
diluvians, and we have seen that they 
were desperately wicked, they were stran- 
gers to the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the tradi- 
tion among the Hindoos. It is found 
embodied in an ancient poem of which Sir 
William Jones gives the following abridg- 
ment: Their prince was, on one occasion, 
performing his ablutions in the river Crit- 
imala when the Hindoo god, Vishna, ap- 
peared to him in the shape of a small fish, 
and, after several augmentations of bulk 
in different waters, thus addressed his 
amazed votary: In seven days all crea- 
tures who have offended me shall be de- 
stroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be 
secured in a capacious vessel miraculously 
formed. ‘Take, therefore, all kinds of 
medicinal herbs, and esculent grain for 
fuod, and, together with the seven holy 
men, your respective wives, and pairs of 
all animals, enter the ark without fear. 
Saying this he disappeared, and after 
seven days the ocean began to overflow 
the land, and the earth to be flooded with 
constant showers, when the prince saw a 
large vessel floating upon the waters. 
He entered it, having in all respects con- 
formed to the instructions of Vishna, who, 
in the form of a vast fish, suffered the ves- 
sel to be tied with a great sea serpent, as 
with a cable, to his measureless horn. 

Even in the interior of Africa the his- 
tory of a deluge is mentioned in their tra- 
ditions, in which all human beings perished ; 
but they add that the Deity was obliged, 
afterward, to create mankind anew. 

But it is in our own country, among the 
aboriginal inhabitants of North and South 
America, that are found the most striking 
evidences of the truth of the Mosaic his- 
tory, in the traditions current among them. 
For ages prior to the time when Colum- 
bus revealed the new world to the old one, 
this continent had been inhabited by a va- 
riety of populations in different states of 
civilized and savage life, unknown to the 
rest of mankind, and maintaining no kind 
of intercourse with them. The general 
prevalence of a belief in a general deluge 
among a people thus situated, is strong 





evidence of its actual occurrence, and of 
the fact that all nations have descended 
from one and the same origin. It is stated 
by Molini, in his history of Chili, that the 
Araucanians, the ancient inhabitants of 
that country, have a tradition of a great 
deluge from which only a few persons were 
saved, who took refuge upon a high mount- 
ain, called the Thundering, which had 
three points, and the property of moving 
upon water. 

The Peruvians had a tradition that a 
great deluge occurred long before there 
were any Incas or kings among them, and 
when the world was very populous ; that 
only six persons were saved by means of 
a raft, and that from those six the earth 
was repeopled. The Brazilians not only 
preserved the tradition of a deluge, but 
believe that the entire human race perished 
in it, with the exception of two brothers 
with their wives, who saved themselves 
by climbing the highest trees on the loft- 
iest mountains. It is said, too, that they 
annually celebrate the memory of this event 
by religious ceremonies. 

Acosta, in his history, says the Mexi- 
cans speak of a great flood in their coun- 
try, by which all men were drowned ; and 
in their peculiar paintings, which consti- 
tuted their literature, there was found an 
expressive representation of that event. 
In short, wherever the untiring enterprise 
of man has penetrated, with scarcely a 
solitary exception, there is found existing, 
in some form or other, the memorials of a 
watery deluge. The justly celebrated 
Humboldt, with great force and propriety, 
remarks that similar traditions exist among 
all the nations of the earth, and, like the 
relics of a vast shipwreck, are highly in- 
teresting in the philosophical study of our 
species. These traditions, he adds, re- 
specting the primitive state of the globe 
among all nations, coming to us in so 
many different. languages, belonging to 
branches which appear to have no eon- 
nection with each other, fill us with aston- 
ishment. Were the Mosaic record a fable, 
an invention of the imagination, this would, 
indeed, be matter of astonishment ; but to 
us, it is what might be expected ; it is 
the spontaneous and overwhelming cor- 
roboration of the account given of an actual 
occurrence by the faithful pencil of in- 
spiration. Turn we, then, our attention 
for a little while to the Scriptural narra- 
tive of this great catastrophe. 
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The wickedness of the human race 
having increased to such an extent that 
God determined to visit them with swift 
destruction, he communicated his purpose 
to Noah; with thee, says the Almighty, 
I will establish my covenant. By special 
directions from heaven an ark is built ; its 
size, and shape, and doors, and windows, 
are planned by infinite wisdom ; Noah the 
builder, God himself the architect. 

It has been strangely supposed by some, 
that Noah was occupied in building the 
ark for the long period of one hundred and 
twenty years. There is no warrant for 
the supposition. It has arisen from the 
declaration of the Almighty when he said, 
My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man, yet his days shall be one hundred and 
twenty years ; by which he intimates that 
he will yet in his long-suffering bear with 
him for that space, if perchance he will 
improve it, and repent that he may find 
mercy. How longa time Noah was occu- 
pied, or what assistance he had in building 
it, is of little moment. It appeared, doubt- 
less, to those who gazed upon it in its pro- 
gress, much as many esteem the efforts of 
Christians nowadays for their own salva- 
tion and that of their friends; a work 
unnecessary, if not absurd and foolish. 

The immense building being finished, the 
animal and the feathered tribes, probably 
by a special instinct, are seen flocking 
together, of the clean by pairs, of the un- 
clean by sevens; they enter the ark, where 
suitable provision had been already stored ; 
and at length, every necessary preparation 
being made, the day of vengeance dawns 
upon the world. It found the human fam- 
ily still heedless ; they were marrying and 
giving in marriage; some absorbed in 
schemes of pleasure, others grasping after 
wealth: all alike indifferent to the threat- 


enings of Jehoyah ; all alike regardless of 


Noah’s warning voice. It was on the 
seventeenth day of the second month, 
answering to the seventh cf December, in 
the six hundredth year of Noah’s age, and 
in the year from the creation, one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six, that God gives 
the command to Noah to enter into the 
ark with his wife, and his sons, and his 
sons’ wives with him. The command did 
I say? I am mistaken. The language 
of the Almighty is rather that of kind and 
personal invitation : it is not go, but come! 
Come thou and all thy house into the ark ; 
implying evidently that He, with whom 





Noah had walked for so many years, would 
still be with him, in what otherwise would 
have been a dreary solitude. And the 
Lord, says the sacred writer, the Lord 
shut him in, and by the same act, of course, 
shut the others out. O, what an hour was 
that! the door was shut! an event prob- 
ably in the mind of the Saviour when, urg- 
ing men to strive to enter in at the strait 
gate, he adds: When once the master of 
the house is risen up, and hath shut to 
the door, and ye begin to stand without 
and to knock at the door, saying, Lord. 
Lord, open unto us, he shall answer and 
say unto you, I know you not. 

And now the sky is gathering blackness, 
the vivid lightnings and pealing thunder 
proclaim, in terrible language, God’s day 
of vengeance! All nature shudders at 
the frown of his anger. The rain de- 
scends faster, and with still increasing vio- 
lence, for now, in the language of the 
sacred writer, the windows of heaven are 
opened. The waters, which he tells us 
were above the firmament and separated 
from those below on the second day of the 
creation, now descend in violent masses 
upon the doomed earth. To mingle with 
them, the fountains of the great deep are 
broken up; rivers and seas overflow their 
banks, and rush together. In wild con- 
fusion, the startled inhabitants run to and 
fro: multitudes perish ere they can escape 
from the valleys and the plains ; but there 
is yet safety in the high hills: the lofty 
mountains will afford security : thither in 
wild despair they fly. A week elapses, a 
second, and a third pass, and still the 
waters increase: gnawing hunger now 
heightens the agony of those who still 


survive, and with cannibal ferocity the 


strong destroy the weak. But the foam- 
ing waters still gain upon them ; they pro- 
long their misery a little while by climbing 
the highest trees ; to them they cling with 
frantic despair; they hear the unavailing 
shrieks of relatives and friends, as one by 
one they drop into the flood; many behold, 
too, at a distance, that only place of safety 
which, when building, they ridiculed, 
which, when they might, they refused to 
enter. Like him, of whom the Saviour 
spake, when, in hell, he saw Lazarus afar 
off, with an impassable gulf between them, 
they see the ark floating serenely upon 
the billows; its precious inmates safe, 
and God himself the pilot. But the storm 
is still increasing : the waters continue to 
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rise, and now the last strong man (he has 


~ been clinging to the branches of the loft- 


iest cedar with the energy of desperation) 
becomes faint ; 
“ No sound is heard, except the bubbling cry 
Of that strong swimmer in his agony ;” 
a chilling numbness seizes him; he falls 
into the foaming flood, and the hoarse 
winds chant a melancholy requiem, which, 
mingled with his last shriek, proclaims 
that all is over: the earth one vast ocean, 
that ocean the grave of all who rejected 
the proffered mercy of Jehovah. 





UNREASONABLE JEALOUSY. 
A LESSON FOR YOUNG WIVES. 


'T is a prevailing fault of young wives 
to take a dislike to the male friends of 
their husbands. It is not exactly jealousy, 
but something very like it, and “ the Anglo 
Saxon” tells an admirable story illustrating 
its folly and inculeating a good moral. 
Frederic Wilmer had been married about 
three months. His wife, Marion, loved 
him as a wife ought to love her husband, 
and was happy, but in her cup of bliss 
there was one bitter drop. Her husband 
had a friend, one Charlie Stevens, to whom 
the pretty Marion thought he paid too much 
attention. She determined to have that 
friendship ruptured, that, as she was her 
husband’s best, so she should be his only 
friend. ‘The young couple gave a large 
party, and when the guests were all gone, 
““ Well, haven’t we had a good time, 
Fred?” said the young wife, as she threw 
herself down by the side of her husband, 
and surveyed, with real pleasure, the dis- 
ordered parlor, and the tables confusedly 
scattered over with heaps of china, and 
glass, and silver, intermixed with broken 
pieces of cake, and fruit, and cream. 

“ Yes, a most delectable one; and do 
you know what I thought when you stood 
at the table, Marion?” 

Looking down, and smiling with the 
dark blue eyes in her face, she replied : 

“ No; something I shall like to hear.” 

“That, though there were a great many 
lovely women around me, none, after all, 
could compare with a certain Maricn Wil- 
mer.” 

“© O, Fred! did you think that?” And 
she looked doubly beautiful now, with the 
smile coming up into her blue eyes, and 
the blush into her fair cheeks. 





““T did, most assuredly, dear. But”— 
abruptly changing the subject—* it’s very 
strange Charlie Stevens wasn’t here to- 
night. I missed the old fellow all the time. 
Perhaps he’s ill. I must go round to the 
bank to-morrow morning, and see what's 
the matter.” 

Marion blushed again—not from pleas- 
ure this time—and for a moment she 
wished that she had asked her husband’s 
friend to the party; but the truth must 


“come out now. 


“Fred, you remember you told me I 
might give out all the invitations to this 
party ?” 

“yen,” 

“ Well, I didn’t invite Charles Stevens.” 

“‘Didn’t invite him, Marion?” said 
Frederic, in a tone between surprise and 
displeasure. ‘‘ What in the world pre- 
vented you ?” 

‘* Because—because—F red, I don’t like 
him as well as you do. He comes here, 
and takes you away from me many even- 
ings, and seems to consider his claims 
greater than my own.” 

Frederic gave a significant whistle. 

“Now, don’t look so cross, Fred,” 
pleaded the wife, laying her hand on her 
husband’s shoulder. 

‘Marion, I would not have had you 
done this thing for a thousand parties,” he 
said, sternly. ‘ Charlie Stevens is a true 
friend to me, and would go farther to serve 
me than all the people together who were 
here to-night.” 

This praise was not pleasant to the 
young wife. A little frown gathered over 
her face. 

“T think you set quite too much store 
by this friend of yours,” she said. “TI 
can’t, for my part, see in what his great 
merit or attractions consist.” 

‘‘ Tn his noble soul and in his warm heart, 
Marion. I must call upon him to-morrow, 
and make up this matter, somehow. It 
will be a disagreeable business, though.” 

Marion burst into tears. 

“And make your wife ridiculous by 
throwing the blame on her. I would not 
have believed you could do this, Fred, even 
for Charles Stevens’s sake !” 

Her tears softened the young husband 
at once, and he was ready to promise al- 
most anything to call back the old smiles 
to that bright face; then he saw clearly 
that he could not apologize to his friend 
without implicating Marion, and he finally 
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concluded to let the matter drop, hoping 
that Charlie would hear nothing about the 
party. And so Marion Wilmer had tri- 
umphed. With her woman’s arts and 
fears she had come between her husband 
and the best friend he had onearth. How 
many a wife has done such a thing ? 

2 c = - 3 - 

Frederic Wilmer and Charles Stevens 
did not meet for several days after this ; 
and when the former called to invite his 
friend to dine with him, he felt at once that 
he was no longer the Charles Stevens of 
the old time. He talked and joked after 
the old fashion, and said the old words, but 
his manner, and even his very smile, had 
lost their old heartiness; and Frederic 
felt it all. 

Men ‘have not the tact of women, in 
making graceful apologies, or getting out 
of an awkward dilemma. The young 
merchant had it several times at “his 
tongue’s end” to allude to the party, and 
apologize, in some way for the inadvertency 
on his part. But he could not implicate 
Marion, and he was too conscientious to 
tell a falsehood. So they parted, and 
Charles Stevens did not come to dinner, 
because an imperative engagement pre- 
vented ; and after this Marion had Fred- 
eric all the evening to herself. 

3 a — 3° 9 ° o 

The afternoon wore brightly on; but, 
ere long, the wind sprung up and strength- 
ened, and thick black clouds began to pile 
themselves in the sky. 

. o 7 o ° ° o 

‘**]’m very sorry you can’t go, Marion ; 
but I'll run down and tell them not to wait 
for me, as I shan’t leave you alone.” 

* Yes, you will, Fred,” answered Marion, 
lifting her head from the pillow, and faintly 
smiling. ‘I shall sleep until your return ; 
so your being here will do me no good. 
Kiss me now, and run off.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer had ridden down 
with a large party to the shore that day ; 
but she had been taken ill with a severe 
headache, to which she was subject, and 
obliged to keep her chamber in the hotel, 
while the rest of the party were preparing 
to go off on a sailing excursion. 

“ Well, then, if you insist upon my going, 
good-by,” and Wilmer laid back the up- 
lifted hand very tenderly on the pillow, and 
left his wife to that best physician of head 
and heart aches—sleep. 

When the young man reached the shore, 





he found a large addition had just been 
made to the party, and among them was 
his old friend, Charles Stevens. They 
met cordially, of course, with mutual ex- 
pressions of surprise and pleasure, which 
were interrupted by the hurried prepara- 
tions to embark. 

The sailing-boat was not large, and, 
when all the ladies were seated, the boat- 
men thought it unsafe to put off with so 
large a company. On this account, a 
number of the gentlemen volunteered to 
take a smal] boat that lay on the shore 
near them, and among these were Charles 
Stevens and Frederic Wilmer. 

It was a beautiful day when the two 
boats swept from the shore, the one rid- 
ing the waves with her white sails leaping 
to the wind, and her green sides breasting 
the blue waters, as if she knew and re- 
joiced in the proud manhood and womanly 
loveliness which she carried. 

The small boat was quite filled by the 
six gentlemen on board of her, who, wav- 
ing their hats to the ladies, plied their oars 
right bravely, as they followed in the wake 
of the larger boat. 

Again the heavens grew black with 
great masses of cloud. The wind fresh- 
ened. The two boats had separated long 
before this; but now both were turned 
homeward. Fiercer and fiercer stormed 
the wind, madly hurling up the waves ; 
and the boats, now far apart, rocked and 
quivered as they plowed through the white 
foam. 

Frederic Wilmer and Charles Stevens 
were the only two on board the smaller 
boat who understood perfectly how to 
manage her, and she was by no means 


well constructed to ride against the wind. 


Two of the gentlemen, thoughtlessy stand- 
ing up in it, grew dizzy, lost their equilibri- 
um, and, in attempting to regain it, fell to 
one side, nearly capsizing the boat. In 
Fred’s alarm, the oar fell from his hand 
into the sea. He leaned over, making a 
quick, blind motion to secure it; the boat 
dipped again, and when she righted a 
second time, Frederic Wilmer was in the 
sea. 

He was not an expert swimmer, and, 
after battling for a moment with those 
wild waves, he went down, and there was 
none to save him. 

The men in the boat sat horror bound. 
None of them, except Charles Stevens, 
could swim well, and the shore was at a 
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distance ; it would have been certain death 
to have committed themselves to the 
waves. 

Frederic Wilmer rose again; and 
Charles Stevens saw that wild, white up- 
lifted face—the face that had beamed up 
along his path from boy into manhood— 
and his heart stood still for pity. 

A moment more, and he had thrown 
down the oar, and sprung into the waves. 

He clutched the young merchant by his 
long hair, and beat out for the shore. It 
was a terrible struggle for life. Frederic 
was completely exhausted, and soon little 
more than a dead weight upon his friend ; 
but courage and skill triumphed at last, 
and, thoroughly exhausted himself, Charles 
Stevens drew his friend upon the shore. 

“My husband! my husband! Is he 
drowned 2?” 

White as the dead were Marion Wil- 
mer’s lips as they asked this question, 
while she stood upon the wet sand, with 
the rain beating through her long, unbound 
hair. 

The storm had roused her from her sleep, 
and she had rushed out on the piazza, 
straining her eyes for the large vessel, 
which was not in sight, and in which she 
fully believed her husband had sailed with 
the party. She observed the smaller 
boat, and thought it was filled by a com- 
pany of fishermen, who would understand 
managing it well enough. But her eyes 
were bent in another direction, and it was 
not until the swimmers nearly reached the 
shore, that they attracted her attention. 

Suddenly a change came over her face. 
She grasped the railing of the piazza, 
and gazed with distended eyes and quiv- 
ering lips on the two heads that one mo- 
ment rose, and the next were buried under 
the spray. 

It was some distance to the shore, and 
the young men reached it before she did, 
though she rushed almost like a spirit over 
the sharp rocks and wet sands. 

** No, he’ll revive soon; don’t be alarm- 
ed!” said Charles Stevens to the fright- 
ened wife, and then fell down on the 
ground, overcome by his long struggle 
with the waves. 

There was help at hand, and the two 
young men were conveyed to the hotel, 
and, in a short time, both were restored 
to consciousness, to learn that the storm 
had abated, and that both the boats had, 
after imminent peril, reached the shore. 





It was evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
mer, with Charles Stevens, sat together 
in one of the chambers of the hotel. 

“Charles, my dear old fellow, to think 
I owe my life to you!” said the young 
merchant, lifting up his pale face from 
the hand that rested on the arm of his 
chair, for he had not yet regained his 
strength. ‘ There are debts too great for 
a man ever to cancel; there is a gratitude 
too deep for words. Charlie, what shall 
I say to you?” 

“Nothing at all, Fred. It is enough 
of reward to me to think that I saved you.” 

“ And to-night, if it were not for you, 
Charles’— she had never called him 
Charles before—* instead of sitting here by 
Fred’s side, a happy, happy wife, I should 
have been —” 

The lady could not finish the sentence, 
for the tears that sprung up from her 
heart into her eyes—those eyes that bent 
down on the young man, from their blue 
depths, a glance of gratitude that he 
thought repaid him fully for all he had 
done. He smiled lightly. 

“You would have made a charming 
widow, certainly, Mrs, Wilmer; but, not- 
withstanding, I had rather see you a lov- 
ing wife.” 

And then the memory of their recent 
neglect of Charles Stevens smote the 
heart of both husband and wife ; but Ma- 
rion felt it far more keenly of the two. 
She was an impulsive little woman, and, 
in her gratitude for the life more precious 
than her own, which he had saved, her 
pride entirely vanished, and she determ- 
ined to confess the wrong she had done 
the preserver of her husband. 

‘*T am very much ashamed of it, but I 
can’t keep it back now,” she said, turning 
round her tearful face, and flashing up 
through it her smiles on the young man; 
‘** but I was really jealous of you, Charles, 
and—and when I gave my last party, I 
just didn’t invite you, because I thought 
my husband would care less for me, if he 
loved you so much. It was very, very 
wicked, and God has punished me for this 
feeling; but still, if you knew what a 
young wife’s tenderness is for her husband, 
you would not find it so hard to—to do 
what, with these tears of penitence and 
shame, I ask you now to do— forgive 
me.” 

“To be sure I will,” answered the hearty 
tones of Charles Stevens, as he lifted the 
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little hand Marion Wilmer had presented | 


to him to his lips. ‘We will never speak | 
of it any more.” 

And then Frederic Wilmer rose up | 
and stepped toward them. He took the 
hand of his wife and the hand of Charles 
Stevens, and clasped them both together. | 

“ We have been brothers all our lives, 
Charles,” he said, “and it is right now I 
should bring you a sister. It is the best, | 
the only reward that I can bring you.” | 
And Charles Stevens drew his arm around | 
Marion Wilmer. 

** Marion, my sister!” 

“ Charles, my brother!” 

And so there was “ peace” between 
them. 

“ And now you may take Fred to the 
elub, and the association, and to all the 
fishing and hunting frolics in Christen- 
dom, for all I shall care,” laughed Marion. 

“ Look here, I don’t know but the tables 
will be turned, and I shall be jealous of 
you, Charlie, Marion is so willing to turn 
me off.” 

Mrs. Wilmer clapped her hands in her 
own dainty, graceful fashion, and laughed 
a laugh, so full, and sweet, and frolicsome, 


that both the listeners could not choose | 
| 





but join in it. 
But Marion’s bright face grew sober 
again as she said, “I shall never forget 
the lesson which the last three weeks have 
taught me.” 
And she did not ; she was never jealous 
of Charles Stevens again. 


> + + 


PAPERS FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY 
CLERGYMAN. 


PAPER L—THE LONGWORTHS. 


T was Saturday night, and the coolest 

evening of the fall season yet experi- 
enced. I was seated at the table in my 
study, finishing the pulpit preparations for 
the approaching Sabbath. A wood fire 
on the hearth made the temperature of my 
room warm and genial. The children, 
having taken their Saturday evening bath, 
were snug in bed. In accordance with an 
established rule in my house, all work was 
laid aside, and the adult members of my 
family were reading such selections from 
the library as suited their taste. Stillness 
reigned in the parsonage. The rumbling 
of wheels was heard, ever and anon, as 
youthful pleasure seekers, weary carmen, 





or wide awake hackmen, drove by on the 
pavements. The sky was clear, and the 
stars were bright. The air was keen, 
making one conscious of the comfort of 6 
well-provided home, and giving the poor 
forebodings of the cold, starving winter, 
which was now rapidly coming upon them. 
It was near ten o’clock when I laid down 
my pen and threw myself into an easy 
arm-chair with the evening newspaper in 
hand. Glancing over the editorial col- 
umns, my eye rested on the following 
article : 


“*MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN 
MAKES COUNTLESS MILLIONS MOURN.’ 


“ Dixp yesterday, in a small, unfinished attic 
room, 144 street, J. B. L. This unfortu- 
nate man, who was once one of our most re- 
spectable merchants, literally starved to death! 
By the failure of others, a number of years since, 
he lost all his property and was reduced to 
bankruptcy. At that time he had a most ex- 
cellent wife and two lovely daughters, one nine, 
the other eleven years of age. He made numer- 
ous efforts to retrieve his fortunes; but he found 
his credit was gone, and no one seemed disposed 
to lend him a helping hand. Stripped of every- 
thing, he took apartments in a house occupied 
by a number of families. Mrs. L., aided by her 
daughters, sewed for the shops. Unaccustomed 
to the work, and the prices being so low, the 
sum realized from that source was very small. 

“Time passed on, business became more 
prosperous, and Mr. L. saw an opportunity to 
improve his circumstances. When he was in 
the height of his prosperity he set up a young 
man in business. That young man has now 
become the senior partner in one of our largest 
houses. To this firm—the name for the present 
we withhold—Mr. L. applied for a little assist- 
ance to enable him to enter into this opening. 
He applied in vain: the man that owed to him 
so much of position and wealth treated him 
coolly. He made application to two more former 
friends with similar results. He had been un- 
fortunate, and men of means were afraid to trust 
him. Greatly disheartened, and almost ready 
to despair, he returned to his changed home— 
how changed from what it was in former times ! 
—where his family were anxiously awaiting his 
arrival. His poor wife had been taken ill, very 
ill, during the day, and was now lying upon her 
bed in a corner of the room. Her disease, 
which proved to be the small-pox, soon ac- 


complished its fatal work, and she sank into 


the grave. The younger daughter took the 
same disease, and, in a few days, followed her 
mother to the land of spirits. These sore be- 
reavements, in connection with Mr. L.’s embar- 
rassments and the coldness of the world, were 
overwhelming. His cup, however, was not yet 
full. In less than a year after he had buried 
his wife and daughter, his other daughter, who 
had kept house for him since her mother’s death, 
and who was a beautiful, lovely girl, in her six- 
teenth year, strangely disappeared. About four 
weeks since Mr. L., left home at half past seven 
o’clock in the morning and returned about one. 
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Everything remained in his rooms much as they 
were when he left, only £llen was not there! 
The scanty marketing of the morning was still 
in the market basket. What could it all mean? 
Where was Ellen? No trace of her could be 
found. Atlast he was informed, by the inmates 
of another aparment of the house, that between 
nine and ten o’clock a genteelly-dressed man 
and a short, dashy woman came to the door in 
a carriage, and that Ellen went away with them. 
Acquainted with city habits and city corruption, 
the truth at once flashed across the mind of 
the distracted father. Ellen had, without 
doubt, been decoyed by a couple of those exe- 
crated characters that infest our city and en- 
trap the unwary. Such persons, when caught 
by these kidnappers of virtue, are forcibly de- 
tained until, disgraced in the eyes of men, de- 
graded in their own estimation, and robbed of 
virtue, they shun the society of friends and 
home from which they were stolen. 

“Mr, L. made diligent search for his lost 
daughter. He searched, however, in vain. The 
wretches who seduced her away had so com- 
pletely covered their retreat, and secured their 
victim, that no knowledge of them, or of her, 
whatever, could be obtained. ‘The father in 
despair was forced to give up his child as lost. 
Happy then would he have been to know that, 
in innocence and purity, she was sleeping in the 
grave with her sister and mother. Disgusted 
with the world, he no longer asked of it either 
justice or mercy. He no longer sought employ- 
ment or friends. Shutting himself up in his 
room, deprived mostly of air and food, he speed- 
ily became a prey to disease. Finding that he 
was about to die, he crawled into his little attic 
chamber, and there, alone and unseen, except 
by the all-seeing One, he gave up the ghost. 

“ What a chapter is this on ‘ man’s inhumanity 
to man.’ Let those rich men, who could give 
Mr. L. no assistance in the day of his adversity, 
ponder it well. A small portion of the money 
squandered in a foolish display would have 
saved a reputable business man from poverty 
and death ; would have saved, in all probability, 
a wife and daughter from a premature grave ; 
would have saved a lovely girl, just entering 
into womanhood, from a condition more dread- 
ful than any other to which human beings can 
be reduced in this life. Selfishness is bound 
up in the hearts of the rich, and the destruction 
of the poor is their poverty. The rich care not 
for the poor.” 


The wrongs and sufferings of this family, 
thus briefly but graphically portrayed, ex- 
cited my emotions and harrowed up my 


feelings. The scene of all these suffer- 
ings was my own city, probably but a few 
blocks from my house, and might be in the 
very street on which I reside. Here, in 
this city of Bibles, and churches, and 
Christians, and Christian institutions, and 
ministers of Christ, and men of princely 
fortunes, a reputable man is doomed to 
poverty and death. He is so doomed, 
not because he is intemperate, not be- 
cause he is indolent, not because he 





is dishonest ; but because, by the misfor- 
tunes or rascality of others, he loses his 
worldly possessions. Here his wife and 
daughter, unaccustomed to the privations 
and hardships of their forced circumstances, 
occupying small, ill-ventilated apartments, 
in a house, the nominal abode of twice or 
thrice the number of human beings that 
ought to dwell there, sicken and die of a 
loathsome disease. Here, in open day, a 
virtuous young woman is stolen, actually 
stolen, from her father’s house, and con- 
fined in a prison of moral death. This is 
done, too, by men and women that are 
known to the officers of the city. In all 
probability some of these officers know the 
very house and room in which Ellen Long- 
worth is confined. On the side of her 
captors and seducers, backed and employed 
by men of fashion and pleasure, is money. 
On the side of the victim is poverty. The 
father goes down to the grave in bitterness 
of soul, and the daughter, ignorant of his 
melancholy end, suffers on in her prison- 
house of moral pollution, while these of- 
ficers, cognizant of the whole, riot with 
the money given them to close their eyes 
and seal their lips! 

Great God! I exclaimed; are these 
things so, really so, in this Christian 
city? Unquestionably they are. And the 
sufferings and wrongs of the Longworth 
family are only the sufferings and wrongs, 
varying in unimportant circumstances, of 
hundreds of families in this community. 

The question immediately rose in my 
mind whether, as the pastor of a congre- 
gation, and as a minister of Christ’s Gos- 
pel, I had done all that Christ required of 
me, and all that the interests of humanity 
demanded at my hands to stay those cor- 
ruptions and correct these and all other 
evils? I had preached well-studied and 
orthodox sermons. I had endeavored to 
instruct my people in the doctrines of the 
Bible. These sermons I knew had been 
well received, had been complimented ; 
indeed, some of them had been eulogized 
by the newspaper press, as both learned 
and eloquent. But, after all, the question 
forced itself upon me: Do my sermons 
make my hearers feel dissatisfied with 
themselves? Am I, I inquired, lifting up 
my voice against the injustice, the oppres- 
sion, the hard heartedness of the world as 
Christ and the apostles did? Am I do- 
ing all in my power, in the pulpit as well 
as privately, to root out the abominations 
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in the midst of us? Am 1, in season and 
out of season, and as earnestly as I ought 
to, insisting upon that practical religion 
which shows itself in “doing” to others 
as we would they should do to us? My 
heart told me I was not. 

The sermon which | had prepared for 
the approaching morning was on what is 
commonly called ‘ Apostolical , Succes- 
sion.” It contained a careful examination 
of the Jewish economy and the synagogue 
order and service. This involved a la- 
bored criticism on certain Hebrew roots, 
terms, and phrases. I then passed on to 
the institution of the Christian Church. 
The difference between the New Testa- 
ment and classic Greek was pointed out. 
The peculiarities of the New Testament 
Greek were dwelt upon at length, and a 
precise definition was given of the terms 
*‘ deacon,” “ elder,” and “‘ bishop.” Next 
followed an examination of the Fathers. 
I had drawn largely from these, and a 
portion of the extracts was in Latin and 
Greek. “eclesia, episcopos, and other 
similar terms, rounded many a period. I 
then came down to more modern authors 
and times. The views of Owen and Bur- 
net were considered, and some of the po- 
sitions of the Irenicum were reviewed. 
Then, in a deprecatory manner, regarding 
myself and my Church as orthodox, and, 
in the controversy on this great subject, 
the assailed party, assailed, too, by those 
who claim to be the Church of God, I 
quoted, in conclusion, from the Greek apo- 
logue, giving first the Greek and then the 
following translation : 

“The eagle saw her breast was wounded sore, 
She stood and weeped much, but grieved more; 

But when she saw the dart was feather’d, 


said, 
Woe’s me, for my own kind hath me destroy’d.” 


The sermon cost me a great amount of 
study and research, and I fancied, as I 
made the last interlineations, that it would 
sustain at least, if not add to, the reputa- 
tion I had already gained as an able 
controversialist and a sound theologian. 
It was this sermon I had just finished be- 
fore taking up the paper containing the 
account of the Longworth family. 

I now asked myself seriously, What 
good, practical good, will that sermon ac- 
complish? Will it feed one starving man ? 
Will it clothe one naked orphan? Will it 
open the purses of the rich? Will it not 
rather quiet their consciences by magni- 





fying into importance what, at best, is 
non-essential and comparatively unimport- 
ant? Will it lift the heel of the tyrant 
from the neck of the downtrodden and 
oppressed? Will it, in the least, arrest 
the progress of intemperance and turn 
back the waves of licentiousness and cor- 
ruption? Will it search out and expose 
to the gaze of the world the lurking-places 
of vice? Will it protect virtue? Is 
there Christ in it? Will it make my 
hearers feel for others’ woe? Does it 
teach man his duty to his God, to his 
neighbor, and to himself? Is it a sermon 
that will make those who hear it turn from 
a vain and profligate course of life; that 
will lead them to resolve to be better 
members of society ; to be men, and act 
their part as men? My convictions were 
that it could not. I resolved, there- 


fore, to lay it aside, and, on the morrow 
morning, by the help of God, try to preach, 
not a mere moral essay, not merely a 
philosophical disquisition, not a dead and 
dry discourse on a dead and dry subject, 
not a time-serving sermon, but a sermon 
Sor the times! 


+ 


CHILDHOOD AND ITS VISITORS. 


Oxcr on a time, when sunny May 

Was kissing up the April showers, 
I saw fair childhood hard at play 

Before a bank of blushing flowers, 
Happy—he knew nor whence nor how; 

And smiling—who could choose but love him? 
For not more glad than childhood’s brow 

Was the gay heaven that laugh’d above him. 


Old Time came hobbling in his wrath, 
And that green valley’s calm invaded ; 
The brooks grew dry beneath his path, 
The birds were mute, the lilies faded ; 
A Grecian tomb stood full in sight, 
And that old Time began to batter, 
But Childhood watch’d his paper kite, 
Nor heeded he, one whit, the matter. 


With curling lip, and eye askance, 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute ; 
But Childhood’s archly simple glance 
Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 
Again spread forth his baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 
Self-tortured, in his own dominion. 


Then stepp’d a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale, cypress-crown’d, night’s woeful daughter, 
And proffer’d him a fearful cup, 
Full to the brim of bitter water ; 
Says Childhood, “‘ Madam, what’s your name?” 
And when the beldame utter’d, “ Sorrow,” 
Then cried, “ Don’t interrupt my game, 
I prithee call again to-morrow.” 
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The muse of Pindus thither came, 
And woo’d him with the softest numbers 
That ever scatter’d wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers. 
Though sweet the lyre and sweet the lay, 
To Childhood it was all a riddle ; 
“Good gracious !” cried he, “ send away 
That noisy woman with a fiddle !” 


Then wisdom stole his bat and ball, 
And taught him, with most sage endeavor, 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 
And why no joy may last forever ; 
She talk’d of all the wondrous laws 
Which Nature’s open book discloses ; 
But Childhood, when he made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 


Sleep on, sleep on! Pale manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure, 
Of glory’s toils, ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherish’d love, or hoarded treasure ; 
But to the couch where childhood lies 
A pure, unmingled trance is given, 
Lit up by rays from seraph’s eyes, 
And glimpses of remember’d heaven ! 





OUR COUSIN FROM THE CITY. 


A FAMILY REMINISCENCE, 


wd | bead tiresome, how extremely dis- 
agreeable !” complained my brother 
Arthur, as he tossed on the table Miss 
Ponsonby’s note, containing her acceptance 
of my father’s invitation to her to come 
and spend a few weeks with his family in 
their quiet country home. 

We all looked spitefully enough at the 
innocent little sheet of paper, with its deli- 
cate hand-writing, and its neatly sealed and 
faintly perfumed envelope. We were a fam- 
ily of rough, unpolished, motherless boys and 
girls. We girls, indeed, were even less 
civilized than our brothers; for while we 
had run wild under the quasi control of a 
weak-minded governess whom we entirely 
ruled, they had been duly sent to a public 
school, where some degree of discipline 
had been flogged and knocked into them 
by their tutors and schoolfellows. Arthur, 
especially, the eldest, the cleverest, the 
handsomest, and the dearest, was just re- 
turned from his first term at college, and 
we were all proud of his improvement in 
appearance, and charmed by his gentle- 
manlike courtesy and ease of manners, 
though we scarcely understood it. We 
only knew he was very different from Hugh 
and Stephen, and that already those wild, 
reckless fellows weve Necoming a thought 
less wild, under the influence of their elder 
brother’s precepts and example. 





But even Arthur disliked the idea of 
Miss Ponsonby’s visit, and we, sanctioned 
by his opinion, scrupled not to express our 
feelings unreservedly. 

‘A regular bore—a nuisance!” cried 
Hugh, savagely cutting away at the stick 
he was carving, and sending the chips right 
and left as he did so; “ what on earth are 
we to do with a fine city lady ?” 

“‘ We shall have to be proper and ‘ lady- 
like,’ as Miss Fisher says,” said Lydia, in 
dismay ; “and how—O there now, Hugh, 
one of your abominable chips has flown 
into my eye. You've no business to hack 
away at that stick in the drawing-room. 
Arthur, hashe? I'll slap your face if you 
make faces at me, sir.” 

This last, of course, to Hugh, who was 
too vividly expressing his feelings by con- 
tortions of his features. Arthur, as usual, 
had to exert his influence to prevent a 
quarrel, and when that was achieved we 
began to grumble again. 

“We were going to have such fun!” 
sighed I, ‘‘now Arthur is here, and all. 
We should have been so happy this autumn. 
Brother !” 

* T'll tell you what we'll do!” exclaimed 
Stephen, in sudden glee, ‘‘ we'll sicken 
her of being here. We'll send her off of 
her own accord, the second day. We'll 
make the place too hot to hold her, and 
she’ll beat a retreat.” 

“ Hurrah!” cried Hugh, “I'll do my 
part. I'll take her through bramble-bushes 
that shall tear her smart frocks, and spoil 
her grand fashionable bonnets. I'll let her 
accidentally slip into ditches which shall 
ruin her satin shoes, and frighten her out 
of her fine-ladyish senses besides. O, I 
promise I'll lead her a pretty life while she 
is here.” 

‘‘ Hush, boys!” remonstrated Arthur, 
looking up from his book, “‘ you must re- 
member this lady is to be our guest, and 
has claims to all courtesy and considera- 
tion from us. It’s no use to talk in that 
wild way. We are gentlemen—don’t for- 
get that.” 

This final argument was always irresist- 
ible to the two boys, rude and savage as 
they seemed. With Lydia and myself he 
employed other reasoning. 

“Though we don’t like this visitor, 
girls,” said he, “‘ we are not such Goths 
as to let her see it. You will, of course, 
jointly do the honors, and I have no doubt 
you will acquit yourselves admirably. 
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For,” added he, seeing we still looked 
somewhat dubious, “ I should not like my 
sisters to be laughed at by our city cousin. 
I should not like her to think that you do 
not know how to behave with propriety in 
your father’s house.” 

This speech had its due effect, and we 
prepared to receive our visitor, if not with 
heartfelt cordiality, at least with a decent 
show of it. Nevertheless, the arrival of 
the day which was to bring her among us 
was dreaded as an actual calamity. 

On that day, however, Lydia and I at- 
tired ourselves with unisual care. We 
had so much regard for appearances that 
we did not wish to be looked upon as abso- 
lute slatterns by our cousin from the city. 
So Lydia mended the rent in her skirt, 
which had yawned there for the last three 
weeks, and I condescended to pin a fresh 
tucker round my neck, and a pair of not 
more than half-dirty cuffs on my wrists. 

Miss Fisher, our meek and much tyran- 
nized-over governess, was sitting in the 
drawing-room, which she had, with con- 
siderable labor, cleared from the litter that 
usually strewed its floor, its tables, and 
chairs. Lydia’s drawings and my music 
were neatly disposed on separate shelves, 
and as many books as our rough usage had 
left presentable, were formally ranged 
round the card basket on the center-table, 
after the ordinary fashion. Often before 
had poor Miss Fisher made similar orderly 
arrangements, which we had invariably 
overturned five minutes after, but on this 
occasion we suffered them to remain. 
Hugh and Stephen gathered round Arthur, 
who was drawing mathematical mysteries 
at a side table, and Lydia and I, with un- 
natural demureness, seated ourselves on 
each side of Miss Fisher. At her earnest 
request we even submitted to get some 
needlework. Lydia routed out a half- 
hemmed pocket-handkerchief from the 
depths of the workbag, and I applied my- 
self to the intricacies of a knitted collar, 
which I had been slowly blundering through 
at rare intervals for some years. 

Thus were we employed when the roll 
of wheels on the carriage sweep leading to 
the house announced the return of our 
father from the railway station, where he 
had been to meet our expected guest. 
Lydia ran to the window and peeped out, 
heedless of Miss Fisher's imploring appeals 
to her sense of propriety. I sat still, feel- 


ing that I was sixteen years of age, the 





eldest girl, and about to enact the part of 
hostess. 

““O!” ejaculated Lydia, in a kind of 
subdued scream, ‘‘ what a heap of band- 
boxes and baskets. One, two, three—O, 
there she is. My goodness, what a grand 
lady! She’s coming in—now for it!” 

And she fled back to her seat just as my 
father opened the door and led in the young 
lady. 

“Caroline, my dear, these are your 
cousins, Elizabeth and Lydia. Girls, this 
is your cousin, Caroline Ponsonby. Bid 
her welcome.” 

And my father, who was a man of few 
words, left us to make acquaintance. 

Miss Ponsonby was a very stylish young 
lady indeed. Her silk dress was flounced 
to her waist, and rustled whenever she 
moved, and she wore little jingling chains 
at her waist and on her wrists; her large 
Cashmere shawl was clasped by a mag- 
nificent cameo, and her bonnet was laden 
with all sorts of fashionable frippery. A 
mingled odor of otto of roses and musk 
was faintly perceptible as she entered the 
room. 

No wonder Lydia and I, recklessly in- 
different as we were to the obligations of 
the toilette, to whom pomades were un- 
known, and patchoult and bouquet de la 
reine utterly incomprehensible—no wonder 
we were completely dumb-founded at the 
apparition of our visitor, long expected 
and long dreaded as she had been. 

Miss Ponsonby, however, possessed all 
that ease and graceful self-possession, 
which is only acquired by habitude to so- 
ciety. She took my hand and shook it 
with a cordiality that set all the little 
chains and lockets at her wrists jingling 
furiously. ‘Then turning to my brothers : 

“My cousin Arthur, I presume,” said 
she, smiling, ‘‘and Hugh, and Stephen? 
My uncle has been initiating me into the 
nomenclature of my unknown relations, 
you see.” 

By this time I had collected myself 
sufficiently to offer to conduct our guest 
to her apartment. So I showed the way, 
followed by the rustling, jingling, perfumed 
Miss Ponsonby, who, in her turn, was fol- 
lowed by Lydia, grimacing, opening wide 
her eyes, and elevating her eyebrows, in 
testimony of her emotions. Arrived at 
the “ best chamber,” Miss Ponsonby swept 
across the room to the window, which 


! commanded an extensive view. 
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‘‘ What a magnificent prospect!” said 
she, with real heartiness ; ‘‘ and how pleas- 
ant the country is! You seem to have 
quite an extensive domain, too, attached 
to the house. Charming!” 

Having listened to these words, Lydia 
and I, very shyly and awkwardly, took our 
departure from the room. Once outside 
the door we rushed back to the drawing- 
room. 

‘“*O, what a time we have to look for- 
ward to!” exclaimed Lydia; “did ‘ever 
any one see such a finikin, affected, fine 
lady in this world!” 

* “So very fine,” cried Stephen, mimick- 
ing her; ‘* My uncle has been initiating 
me into the nomenclature of my unknown 
relations.’ There’sa flow of language for 
you! We must hunt up our Lexicons 
while our fair cousin abides with us.” 

“ Lexicons, indeed!” growled Hugh ; 
“JT neither intend to say anything to her, 
or to trouble myself to listen to what she 
says. I only hope she'll like us as little 
as we like her, and then she won’t stay 
long.” 

‘* Hadn’t you better provide some special 
diet for our friend?” sneered Stephen, 
taking up the theme; “surely she will 
never touch the homely beef and mutton 
that it is our habit to partake of. Jack- 
daw’s eggs stewed with rose-leaves, I 
should think would form her most substan- 
tial repast. Or, Lydia, you will surely 
have no objection to boil your love-birds 
for your sweet cousin’s delectation. Con- 
sider, my dear, the duties of hospitality.” 

** Yes,” joined in Arthur, very gravely, 
“we must all consider that. And it isn’t 
hospitable, Stephen, to make fun ofa guest, 
let me assure you.” 

Arthur’s displeasure curbed, though it 
eould not entirely crush, Stephen’s sarcasm 
and Hugh’s grumbling. The two boys re- 
tired to a remote corner, from whence 
occasional bursts of laughter issuing, ap- 
prised us of the subject of their whispered 
conversation. 

Miss Ponsonby made her graceful en- 
trance into the room just as the tea equi- 
page appeared. Now that her large shawl 
was removed, we could see how elegantly 
her dress fitted, how tastefully it was orna- 
mented, and with what care the tiny lace 
collar and cuffs were suited to the rest of 
her attire. Whata contrast she presented 
to Lydia and myself as she sat between us 
at the tea-table! Her hair smooth and 





silky, while ours hung in disheveled curls 
about our faces; her hands fair and deli- 
cate, and covered with rings, while ours 
were red and rough asa housemaid’s. The 
thought passed across my mind that the 
contrast was perhaps not wholly favorable 
to us; but I would never have dared to 
give utterance to such an idea. 

The conversation was neither very gen- 
eral nor very lively, until my father ap- 
peared, and then it was entirely confined 
to him and Miss Ponsonby. They talked 
of the city, and of places and of people we 
knew nothing about; and we felt all the 
spite of the uninitiated toward the more 
privileged, accordingly. When tea was 
over, and my father, after his usual custom, 
had departed to his study to smoke and 
read the paper, we all gathered together 
round one window, leaving our visitor sit- 
ting in solitary state at the table. 

She, however, soon accommodated her- 
self to her position: fetched a book from 
a side-table, and immediately, to all ap- 
pearance, was lost in study. We cast 
furtive and unkindly glances at her, and 
communicated our dislike to one another 
under our breath. Thus things lasted till 
candles came in; and then Arthur mag- 
nanimously set an example of attention to 
our guest, by asking her if she played and 
sang. She answered yes, smilingly ; and 
willingly consented to let us hear her. 
So she rose, and went to the piano, and 
played several brilliant things, which we 
did not understand, and therefore did not 
like ; and then she sang one or two Italian 
songs, which made a similar impression on 
our untutored minds. Lydia and I were 
resolute in refusing to play after our ac- 
complished cousin ; we sat in grim silence, 
doing nothing, but looking very cross. 

After the young lady had retired for the 
night, we all gathered round Arthur to 
know what he thought of her. 

**Q!” said he, yawning, “‘ she is a very 
fine girl, and talks well. Rather too styl- 
ish for us quiet folks, perhaps ; but still—”’ 

‘‘T wonder how long she is arranging 
her dress of a morning,” speculated Lydia, 
“and settling her chains and bracelets. 
Why, it must occupy half the night to take 
them off. And what with brushing her 
hair—O dear !” 

“ Lydia doesn’t consider smooth hair 
compatible with any womanly virtues,” 
laughed Arthur; “and she repudiates 
brush and comb.” 
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“0, I hate vanity !” cried she abruptly, 
but coloring too. 

And I noticed thenceforward a gradual 
improvement in the appearance of Lydia’s 
abundant brown tresses. Possibly the ex- 
ample of our elegant cousin effected some 
good in both of us. We could not but 
catch some infection of her neatness and 
care in dress; moreover, we were all 
obliged to own she was not ill-natured, 
and was very willing to assist us with her 
advice, or even her helping hands, in any 
matter of costume. This ready kindness 
was also evinced in other ways. Miss 
Ponsonby was always pleased to play or 
sing, to teach us stitches of embroidery, 
new waltzes on the piano, or new mysteries 
incrochet. As for her “ choice language,” 
I am inclined to think it was accidental, 
and not a matter of habit with her. We 
were obliged privaiely to acknowledge that 
her fine ladyism, even, after all, resolved 
itself into always having clean hands and 
face, smooth hair, tasteful dress, and quiet 
manners. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these conces- 
sions, we did not “ get on together” very 
rapidly. We still furtively quizzed her 
fashionable dresses, and gentle, refined 
manners. We still thought her good for 
nothing but to sit still and look pretty, and 
do fancy work. Except Arthur, who, with 
his usual gentlemanlike feeling, paid her 
the more attention because we were in- 
clined to neglect her—except Arthur, we 
all eschewed her society whenever we 
decently could, and still looked upon her 
presence among us as the “ bore,” the tire- 
some, disagreeable necessity, we had orig- 
inally considered it. 

So two or three weeks passed, and I 
think it occurred to none of us that our 
cousin Caroline might have feelings below 
the surface of her quiet, pleasant bearing, 
and that there might be more in her than 
we saw, or chose to see. I believe I was 
the first, not to make the discovery, (I was 
too obtuse in those days ever to be in 
danger of such a thing,) but to have the 
fact forced on me. One evening tea 
waited ; my father was in a hurry, and 
Miss Ponsonby had not responded to the 
summons. I was dispatched to her room, 
which, with my usual gauche precipitance, 
I entered, without any warning given, or 
permission asked. ‘To my dismay, my 
cousin was sitting at the window, crying. 
She looked up at the noise of my sudden 





approach, and my loud announcement of 
“Tea!” and colored deeply, more with 
indignation than shame, I think. I had 
the grace to utter some apology, and the 
feeling, too, to wish to know what grieved 
her. 

“Is anything the matter, cousin?” said 
I, timidly. 

“Pray take no notice,” she replied, 
hastily rising, and beginning to arrange 
her hair. ‘I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting: I did not hear the bell. I will 
be down stairs immediately.” 

And simply by looking at me she forced 
me from the room. When she appeared 
in the parlor, she seemed much as usual, 
though J was able to detect the red mark 
round her eyes, and the nervous flutter of 
her fingers, those white, ringed fingers 
we had so often laughed at, Lydia and I. 

I felt sorry for her, and ashamed of my- 
self, that by my own behavior I had 
placed such a barrier of indifference be- 
tween us, that now, when all my romance 
was interested, my better feelings aroused, 
and I really desired to draw near to her, I 
was unable to do so. 

That evening, after tea, we three girls 
and Arthur went for a walk, through the 
woods to St. Ann’s Pool, that great piece 
of water whereon our boating in summer 
and our skating in winter depended. I 
remember, as Lydia and I walked behind 
Miss Ponsonby and Arthur, my sister’s 
allusions in the usual scornful style to our 
visitor’s silk dress, pretty mantle, and 
delicate bonnet, did not chime with my 
mood as harmoniously as usual. I was 
glad to remember this fact afterward. 
When we came to the “ Pool,” which was 
really a lake, as deep and as broad as most 
lakes, we two girls, of course, wanted a 
row. ‘There were two boats always there, 
and we had soon unlocked the boat-house, 
and unmoored one of the little “ tubs,” as 
Arthur called them. I don’t know why 
Arthur took it into his head to go off with 
one boat, while we stood on the bank 
watching him. Some freak of vanity, I 
have since thought, made him eager to 
show off his real skill and united grace 
and strength in rowing, for our cousin 
to see more advantageously than she would 
have done when in the boat. And we 
looked on, while he rapidly skimmed across 
to the opposite bank, and then came back. 
But half- way—something seemed wrong— 
he drew up his oars—shouted to us— 
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“Bring the other boat! there’s a leak 
in this, and she’s scuttling. Make haste!” 

The other boat! In our observance of 
him we had forgotten the other boat, 
which, released from its fastening, was 
floating away, and was already far beyond 
our reach. Lydia and I shrieked dismally, 

“It’s gone—it’s gone! He'll be 
drowned! He can’t swim.” 

Where was Miss Ponsonby? She had 
sprung from the raised platform of the 
boat-house, and was making her way along 
the muddy bank by which the escaped 
boat was quietly gliding. On she went, 
and now, being abreast of the boat, she 
waded into the water— regardless of 
shrieking, helpless Lydia, of that pretty 
dress and mantle—up to her waist, caught 
hold, climbed in, and had the oars in the 
water, sooner than I can relate it all. 

“Hold up!” she cried then to Arthur, 
in the treacherous, fast-sinking “ tub.” 
We hardly breathed, I think, till he had 
hold of the oar she held out to him, and 
was safe. ‘Then we sat down and cried. 

As for Arthur and Caroline, when I 
looked up they were standing close by, 
Arthur supporting her, for she had hurt 
herself in the adventure, and was now as 
pale as if she were going to faint. 

“‘Can’t you give any help, girls?” cried 
Arthur, almost angrily. ‘ You see, you 
see—good Heavens! she is injured ; she 
is terribly injured.” ° 

“No, no!” was all she could say, in a 
faint voice. Then we saw her arm was 
bleeding froma great cut. In the midst of 
my fright I was amazed to see the passion- 
ate way in which Arthur pressed his lips to 
the wound, saying, in a low, fervent voice : 

“For me, for me! I think I never 
prized my life before, Caroline !” 

Yes, I heard, and so did she. The 
color came into her face again, and she 
disengaged herself from all our supporting 
arms, declaring she was quite well, quite 
ready to walk home. 

I hardly know how we walked home. 
Lydia was crying half the time, being 
thoroughly subdued by fright and agitation. 
As for me, I looked at my cousin, who, 
leaning on Arthur’s arm, walked feebly in 
her ruined silk dress, from which we had 
wrung the water as well as we could. 
And I sighed with a new consciousness 
as, ever and anon, I caught some words in 
Arthur’s passionate voice, and then Caro- 
line’s low sweet tones in reply. 





It was my first glimpse into the En- 
chanted Land. New and mysterious as it 
all was to me, I intuitively comprehended, 
and I moralized within myself, somewhat 
in this fashion : 

“* Well, only to think! I'll never judge 
from appearances again. Who would 
have supposed that our fine lady-cousin 
would turn out a heroine after all, just like 
a girl in a book? and that Arthur would 
fall in love with her? and that she would 
be our sister at last?” 

Any other catastrophe never struck me 
as being within the nature of things. Even 
when, on arriving at home, Caroline es- 
caped at once to her own room, and Arthur 
strode off into the shrubbery, dark as it 
was, still I was not undeceived. I was 
rather surprised when my offer to assist 
Miss Ponsonby in changing her wet gar- 
ments was refused in a subdued and tear- 
ful voice. But I thought, people have 
different ways of taking things. I dare 
say she is very happy, though she is cry- 
ing about it. 

But I was roughly aroused to the real 
state of affairs. Arthur reappeared, and 
called me to join him in his evening ramble. 
Glad enough I was to do it, though I could 
hardly keep up with his impetuous steps, 
He plunged in medias res, and undeceived 
me at once. 

“ Lizzy, it’s all over; she’s refused me, 
I’m miserable for life. But no matter ; 
she mustn’t suffer, she mustn’t be dis- 
tressed ; she’s an angel, Lizzy !” 

“No, not if she makes you miserable,” 
said I promptly, bitterly, and decisively. 

“ Pshaw! it isn’t Aer fault; she never en- 
couraged or thought of such a thing. I 
know that; I know I’m a fool ever to have 
allowed myself to think of her; bat—but 
for all that I shall love her as long as I 
live.” 

“ Of course you will,” 1 rejoined in eager 
faith, “and it is very hard that she—O 
Arthur! after all, how I wish she had 
never come here !” 

“ T shall never wish that,” said he, after 
a few minutes’ pause ; and even now, look- 
ing back over all the intervening years, I 
ean recall the manly uplift look of my 
brother’s face as he said so. ‘I am the 
better for having known her. I would live 
the last three weeks again gladly; even 
to paying their price, as I do now.” 

We were both silent for a little while 
after this ; then he resumed, hurriedly : 
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* All this while I am forgetting what I 
called you for, Lizzy. You must contrive 
to keep a great deal with her, so that my 
absence may be unnoticed. No one but 
us three need ever know; and she is so 
sensitive. Jn another week I shall be 
going back to college, and then it will be 
all right.” 

He said the cheerful words very drear- 
ily, though. I burst out impetuously : 

“ Arthur, she can’t help liking you. 
Perhaps some day—ah! don’t give it up; 
don’t go and be hopeless about it.” 

“No, my dear little sister, it’s no use. 
She loves another man, and has been en- 
gaged to him for seven years.” 

Seven years! I was aghast. I could 
not help remembering that seven years ago, 
Arthur, a little fellow in a cap and jacket, 
was playing leap-frog and marbles with all 
a schoolboy’s gusto. However, I said 
nothing ; for evidently the recollection had 
no place in Arthur’s thoughts. He went 
on: 

“ He has been abroad alongtime. She 
expects him back shortly ; then they will 
be married. She told me: she said I had 
arighttoknow. She behaved beautifully ; 
she is everything that is most pure, most 
gentle, most angelic. In spite of all my 
wretchedness, I know that.” 

So he went on, till we were summoned 
indoors. Poor Arthur! he was thoroughly 
earnest and thoroughly generous in his 
love for Caroline Ponsonby. If the misery 
he so freely spoke of were less than abso- 
lutely real, and rather a luxurious novelty 
than anything else, I did not detect it then, 
and I was not quite able to forgive our 
cousin for having caused it. 

My father met us as we entered the 
house. He had a letter in his hand, which 
he held out to me. 

“Tt’s for your cousin,” he said. ‘ Take 
it to her. She is not well, I hear; but 
I’m mistaken if this doesn’t prove a panacea 
even for being half-drowned.” 

He shook his head at us, but with his 
merriest smile. I ran up-stairs with the 
letter. 

Caroline looked miserable enough, even 
my sisterly jealousy was compelled to 
own. But my father was right. At sight 
of the letter her face brightened, and when 
she had read two or three lines, she fairly 
burst into tears and buried her face in the 
wonderful missive. 

“ He is in England ; he will be here to- 





morrow,” she said, in the first impulse of 
her relieved heart. I suppose I looked 
grim, for, after a little while, she drew me 
toward her, holding fast of my hands, and 
looking straight into my face. 

“Don’t be unjust,” she said, with re- 
solved frankness ; *‘and don’t draw back 
and keep aloof from me as you have done. 
Partly it was my fault, doubtless ; but re- 
member, cousin, you were at home, and I 
was among strangers ; and though I yearned 
to give you my confidence, I could not 
force iton you. My uncleknew. I wish 
he had told you.” 

She stopped, pained by my apparently 
unsympathizing silence, I suppose. 

* Arthur will—Arthur won’t—Arthur is 
too brave—” said I, incoherently. 

‘Arthur being ten years younger than 
I am,” she remarked, gently, ‘“‘ may be 
reasonably expected to forget all that had 
best be forgotten. Yet for his generous 
kindness, his friendliness to me when 
friendliness was so needed, I shall always 
be grateful, and always grieve that it cost 
him even a passing sorrow.” 

‘“* A passing sorrow !” repeated I, indig- 
nant again on the other side. 

However, since then I have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge I was mistaken in 
more things than one concerning our cousin 
from the city. Even so early as next 
morning, when there dashed up a stage- 
coach, and there entered a brown-bearded, 
brown-complexioned man, who looked to 
me quite as old as my father, and who, it 
seemed, was that “ other man” of whom 
Arthur had spoken to me; even then I 
began to allow that perhaps there were in- 
congruities in my brother’s first love that 
might prove fatal to eternal constancy, and 


‘perpetual misery thereanent, humiliating 


as was the conclusion. 

Yes,-and now, when the annual family 
gathering is held at Abbott's Grange, and 
happy Caroline, with her husband and 
children, sits talking with her old friend 
my brother Arthur, also happy with. his 
wife and bairns, (he married, I think, his 
fifth love;) and when I remember how 
true and energetic her friendship has al- 
ways been, how many times it has helped 
him, as it has cheered and comforted us 
all; I am compelled to acknowledge that 
first impressions are not infallible even at 
sixteen, and that early youth, with all its 
enthusiasm and generosity, is too apt some- 
times to blend a good deal of injustice. 
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FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 





We had space in a former number but brief- | 


ly to notice the life of the gifted and good 
Cuartorre Bronte. Our admiration of her 
character is founded not so much upon what 
she did, as upon what she was. Meek and 
unpretending, patient, faithful, and devoted, 
as a daughter, a sister, and, for a very brief 
period, as a wife, the few extracts from her 
letters which have been preserved exhibit a 
character of rare excellence. Her principles 
of action are shown in a letter to a young 
friend, who was placed in circumstances 
similar to her own, and the advice she gives 
is that which she herself had followed. The 
extract may be of use to others who are 
perplexed with the question: 


WHICH IS THE RIGHT PATH? 


I see you are in a dilemma, and one of a peculiar 
and difficult nature. Two paths lie before you; you 
conscientiously wish to choose the right one, even 
though it be the most steep, strait, and rugged. But 
you do not know which is the right one; you cannot 
decide whether duty and religion command you to go 
out into a cold and friendless world, and there to earn 
your living by governess drudgery, or whether they 
enjoin your continued slay with your aged mother, 





flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof as the flower 
of the grass.” This terrible mortality! They drop on 
every side. It seems as if almost every morning you 
wake up to a world which contains a friend or two 
the fewer; and every morning's post, every dayly pa- 
per, is apt to tell some goodness that has passed away, 
some joy whose extinction has left the surrounding 
region dark and desolate. And the mourner is no less 
mortal. “ We all do fade as a leaf, and our iniquities, 
like the wind, have carried us away.” Detached from 
the Tree of Life, behold our entire generation drifting 
to and fro. Ensconced behind the rock, or lurking in 
the cranny, a few may escape a little while; and some 
may touch the verge, and be snatched back again by 
the returning eddy. But the besom of destruction 
plies its sleepless fans, and soon or late the last reluct- 
ant flatterer is Dlown across the brink, and disappears 
in the great eternity. It is appointed unto man to 
die; and the reprieve is very short. For with these 
mighty aspirations, and with all the possibilities of 
achievement and enjoyment, what are threescore 
years and ten? To such capacities as ours; with a 


| universe so vast, and with ourown adaptations so end- 


neglecting, for the present, every prospect of inde- | 


pendence for yourself, and putting up with dayly in- 
convenience, sometimes even with privations. I can 
well imagine that it is next to impossible for you to 
decide for yourself in this matter; so I will decide it 
for you; at least, I will tell you what is my earnest 


conviction on the subject; I will show you candidly | 


how the question strikes me. The right path is that 
which necessitates the greatest sacrifice of self-interest, 


which implies the greatest good to others; and this | 


path, steadily followed, will lead, I believe, in time, to 
prosperity and happiness, though it may seem at the 
outset to tend quite in a contrary direction. Your 
mother is both old and infirm; old and infirm people 


have but few sources of happiness, fewer, almost, than | 


the comparatively young and healthy can conceive; 
to deprive them of one of these is cruel. If your 
mother is more composed when you are with her, stay 
with her. If she would be unhappy in case you left 
her, stay with her. 
short-sighted humanity can see, be for your advantage 
to remain at ——, nor will you be praised and admired 
for remaining at home to comfort your mother; yet 
probably your own conscience will approve, and if it 
does, stay with her. 


LIFE OPENING TO IMMORTALITY. 


Tue Rev. James Hamilton has some beau- 
tiful thoughts upon the hackneyed theme of 
man’s mortality and the brevity of human life: 

The friend with whom you take sweet counsel—the 
brightest and dearest presence in your home—you 
yourself are fading away. And there are times when 


the thought comes over you quite agonizingly, “ All 
Vou. XI.—14 


It will not, apparently, as far as | 





less, what a mere glimpse of existence is the best 
estate of man! As the Northumbrian noble said to 
King Edwin: “ When the king and his guests are feast- 
ing round the fire on the stormy night, feeling nothing 
of the cold, and forgetful of the wild winter weather, 
there darts through the hall a poor sparrow, in at one 
door and out at the other; the moment which the 
bird spends in warmth and shelter, is as nothing to 
the long time of the tempest. And so is the brief mo- 
ment of our present life to that long tract which has 
gone before, and which is still to come.” Reader. 
admit into your mind the Gospel, and it will fill you 
with its own immortality. From the dark grave of 
ungodliness it will raise you into the sunshine of God's 
reconciled countenance, and breaking down the putrid 
vault of corruption and earthly-mindedness, it will 
usher you into the resurrection-life of the new cre- 
ation, the pure pleasures and holy joys of God's own 
children; nay, into something of that beatific life 
with which God's beloved Son is made glad for ever- 
more, And with the living God for your Father, and 
the living Saviour for your Friend, and with the land 
of the living for your adopted country and expected 
home, you will verify those words of Jesus, “I am the 
resurrection and the life; whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me, shall never die.” 


SOPHISTRY OF WORDS. 


Dr. FirzGEraLp, recently raised to the see 
of Dublin, is the author of an exceedingly 
sprightly essay on the Abuse of Words. We 
copy two passages in which what has fre- 
quently occurred to the thoughtful reader is 
happily expressed: 


Aristophanes, in one of his most brilliant dramas, 
has described the birds, the accustomed messengers 
between heaven and earth, as joining in a general re- 
volt against their masters, and by cutting off all com- 
munication between Jupiter and his subjects, reducing 
both gods and man to dependence on themselves. If] 
might be permitted to give the same philosophic turn 
to this fable as Lord Bacon has given to some of the 
earlier mythologic legends, I should pronounce it to 
contain an allegorical representation of the tyranny 
which words—these airy nuncios between mind and 
truth—have long exercised over the understanding and 








ee 
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its ideas. At first sight it might seem just as improb- 
able that sounds, empty and unmeaning in themselves, 
should influence the reason of which they are the 
creatures, as that the baseless towers of Nephelococ- 
eyggia should hang suspended upon nothing in the at- 
mosphere. Yet experience has proved that in a medi- 
m so thin and unsubstantial as thet of words, ob- 
tacles may exist of strength to oppose the loftiest as- 
pirings of genius after truth, and to prevent the com- 
munion of human intellect with the realities of nature. 
The theological aspect of the subject is thus 
delineated : 
Men, before they come to study the Scriptures, have 
1 sort of vocabulary of Biblical terms fixed in their 
heads with meanings already attached to them, taken 
out of favorite systems of divinity ; consequently, when 
they meet a word in the Bible they look out for its 





meaning, not in the Bible itself, but in the glossary, as 
it were, of Calvin or Arminius, the Articles of the 
Church of England or the Westminster Confession, 
the works of Priestley, perhaps, or Wesley, the Coun- 
cil of Trent or of Nice, or the Consensus Patrum. 


FOGGY LITERATURE. 
To the same learned prelate, from whom 
the preceding extracts are taken, we are in- 
debted for the following: 


The injury done by vague and indeterminate forms 
of expression upon practical subdjects—such as The- 
ology, Morals, and Politices—has been well compared 
to the mischievous effects of a London fog. The dan- 
rer in both cases arises from the mixture of light and 
obscurity. If the absence of light were total, and the 
darkness were, like that of Egypt, “a darkness that 
might be felt,” an entire suspension of all human 
activity would ensue. “They saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his place.” But the light ina 
fog is just sufficient to tempt men to continue their 
business, and venture abroad; though not enough to 
save them from the risk of running against a lamp-post 
or stumbling down a cellar. So, likewise, in the case 
of an intellectual haze, the great danger is that men, 
with nothing better than half-views and glimmering 
notions of things, will nevertheless judge and act as 
confidently as if they were judging and acting in the 
broad daylight of clear reason. 

Sut there is another peculiar danger connected with 
sdme intellectual fogs, for which it is less easy to find 
a parallel. The citizens of London, though pretty well 
weustomed to November mists, are never known to 
fall in love with the grand obscurity of that mys- 
terious state of the atmosphere, or to persuade them- 
selves that they can then cross Fleet-street most safely 
when they cannot distinguish an omnibus from a dog- 


cart. But let the reader imagine to himself, if he can, 





a mist so resplendent with gay prismatic colors—such 


‘gorgeous canopy of gol air”—as that men should 





forget its inconvenience in their admiration of its 


beauty, and a kind of nebular taste should prevail for 


preferring that glorious dimness to vulgar daylight. 
Nothing short of such a case as this could afford a 


parallel to the mischief done to the public mind by 


some late writers, at present very popular in England 
and America; a sort of “children of the mist,” who 
wage war upon Christianity under cover of the twi- 
light. These persons have long been accustoming 
their disciples to admire, as a style truly philo- 
sophical, what can hardly be described otherwise than 
as a certain haze of words imperfectly understood, 


through which some remote ideas, scarcely distinguish- 
able in their outlines, Joom as it were upon the view, 
in a kind of dusky grandeur which vastly exaggerates 
their proportions. 

It is chiefly in such foggy forms that the meta- 
physics and theology of Germany, for instance, are 


every day exercising a greater influence on popular 
literature ; and their prac 
a distaste, and even contempt, for everything of home- 


al effect is felt much more in 





growth than in substituting anything definite in its 
place. It has been, indeed, carefully instilled into 
men’s minds that Germany has something far more 
profound to give than anything hitherto extant in our 
native literature; but wat that profound “some- 
thing” is, appears not at all so generally understood by 


| the mass of its admirers. We are willing to suppose 
| that the gentlemen who have set this fashion, have, in 
| their private studies, acquired a more exact acquaint- 
ance with it than they deem it needful to exhibit in 
their writings; but we are pretty sure that many of 
their disciples are content to take matters upon trust, 
and believe with an implicit faith that what seems 
such hard thinking must be accurate thinking also. 
And many would, no doubt, throw aside as trivial, or 
even perhaps as stark folly, if stated in plain English, 
what they now admire as recondite wisdom, precisely 
because they only helf understand it. 


GOD'S TILLAGE GROUND. 
KRUMMACHER is the most spiritual of Ger- 
man religious writers. At times, indeed, he 
spiritualizes to an undue excess, but more 
frequently he is instructive and Scriptural, 
as in the following: 


A husbandman named Otho called one day on his 
neighbor Godfrey, and said: “I have for many years 
observed your life and actions; but one thing has al- 
ways appeared to me most excellent, and, at the same 
time, most extraordinary. Although your lot has been 
very variable, and many troubles have befallen you and 
your family, still your countenance appears bright and 
peaceful, and your conversation and actions are tho 
same on your unfortunate as your happy days. Teach 
me how you are able for such things.” 

Godfrey answered: “ That will I do in few words. 
My own yocation and my day!y labors are my in- 
structors. Behold, I have learned to consider myself 
and my life as a tillage field.” 

At these words, Otho looked up as if he did not un- 
derstand his friend, who went on: “ Behold, my brother, 








when trouble comes, I think of the plow and the har- 
row, which turn up the earth. I then search for the 
waste spot in my own heart, and for the weeds which 


flourish therein. These must be eradicated, or every 

| exertion will be vain to make the fruits flourish. 
Sometimes I look upon my trouble as a thunder-storm, 
which at first appears dark and threatening, but which 
afterward draws down rain and clears the air; and 
then I think, when this is over the sun will shine again, 
It is thus that I consider myself and my life as a tillage 
field. Dare the field say to the plow, ‘What doest 
thou here?” 

“ But,” said Otho, “yon tell me of the fruits instead 
of the root; tell me how you arrived at these thoughts 
and meditations.” 

And Godfrey answered and said: “Can spiritual 
gifts come from any one but from Him who sends rain 
and sunshine on our fields, and who causes the ground 
to produce food for us to eat? Behold, we are God's 

| tillage ground.” 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 

Ir is a maxim of Christianity that the 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. The mutual inter-lependence of both 
classes is thus illustrated by the Rev. James 
Drummond: 

Strength of all kinds has its duties and its privileges. 
It is not here on exhibition, to attract attention and win 
applause. It is here to find its work and doit. Supe- 
rior gifts of nature or of grace involve greater respon- 
sibilities. A man holds all endowments, all opportuni 
ties, his very hopes of heaven, in trust for his race. 
The law of earth is one ofinter-dependence. The weak 
claim kindred with the strong; and it is because their 
claim has been measurably allowed that the world has 
come thus far on its way; that infancy has grown to 
manhood, and that tottering age has gone down com- 
fortably to the grave. 

Neither does this law of dependence bless the weak 
alone, but the strong as much. Strength needs weak- 
ness, appealing to it for shelter, else it is likely to swell 
The solid granite needs the mold and 
verdure that cover it, the trellis needs the vine that 
drapes it, and strength needs weakness, running to it 
and clinging to it, to give it grace and beauty. No 
sight is so attractive as that of helpless childhood, or 


into arrogance. 


still more heipless age, leaning upon manhood for sup- 
port. The happiest alliances are those between the 
weak and strong; and the infinite power of God as- 
sumes its most attractive aspect when it is seen shelter- 


ing a dependent universe. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN. 

Beavrirut is Paul’s definition of faith, 
and that definition is well illustrated by a 
writer in one of our exchange papers: 

In the deepening twilight of a summer evening, a 
pastor called at the residence of one of his parishioners, 
and found seated in the doorway a small boy, with 
both hands extended upward, holding a line. 

“What are you doing here, my little friend?” in- 
quired the minister. 

“ Flying my kite, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Flying your kite?” exclaimed the pastor; “I can 
see no kite; you can see none.” 

“T know it, sir,” responded the lad; “I cannot see 
it, but I Anove it is there, for I feel it pull.” 

More than four years ago, the angels came, and bore 
far above us, out of our sight, one that was very dear 
tous. They left her body in our charge, and we robod 
it in white, and laid it in a casket, and, with many 
tears, on a wintery day, we put it on a shelf in a cold, 
dark place, where it slowly faded, and lost that express- 
iveness which we can never forget. But the superior 
part, the immortal, had been removed to a home of 
fadeless beauty, and was in the custody of Jesus. The 
attachment of our hearts was not severed. The con- 
necting ties were lengthened, not broken. We loved 
her while here; we love her still. She loved us whilo 
in the flesh; we are sure that she loves us none the 
less in her new condition. Rising higher and still 
higher in the heaven of heavens, we feel her pull. It 
is not imagination: it is consciousness. As one ele- 
ment of the better world for which we sigh—one of 
“the powers of the world to come”—we are drawn by 
her toward that blissful center of Christian hope, 
Christian aspiration. She is with Christ, and attracted 
by gentle influences, we are tending—God forbid that 
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we should deceive ourselves !—we are moving toward 
her peaceful home, with the prospect of the same 
glorious companionship, 

For years previous to her departure she was a 
Christian of the higher type. Though not fifteen, she 
had made attainments in the Divine life that shamed 
us of maturer years. Unusually amiable by nature, 
grace had eminently perfected her loveliness. Her 
religion had no complications, but was simplicity in 
Christ, consisting of filial trust and filial obedience. 
She seemed to us like one belonging to a better sphere, 
bat sent to abide with us for a brief period, that we 
might see how good a human being could be in this 
world. Her mission ended, she was gently withdrawn 
from a condition where she had signally exemplified 
the power of 4 simple faith to purify her affections, 
and render her cheerfal under many a privation and 
much suffering. 

A little more than four years she has been out of 
our sight. It doth not yet appear to us what she is. 
What has she seen and enjoyed? With whom has 
she become acquainted? What attainments has she 
made? Whatare heremployments? Let us patiently 
wait a little, and we shall know all. 


A SIGH. 


From a recently-published volume of 
poems, by Charles Swain, we copy these in- 
geniously constructed lines, remarkable 
rather for their rhythm than for the beauty 
of the thought: 


Nothing that lives can bloom 
Long upon earth; 

Meteors that realms illume 
Die in their birth! 

All that the soul admires— 

All that the heart desires— 

From heart and soul expires; 
Leaving but dearth! 


Stars, as they light the hours, 
Steal them away! 

Suns which unfold the flowers 
Bring them decay ! 

Even morn’s beams of light 

Fresh on their heavenly flight, 

Shine but to speed the night! 
Nothing can stay! 


So, for a little while, 
Time passes on— 

Flowers that our hopes beguile 
Fade one by one! 

All that our love can say, 

Of those who bless’d our way, 

Is—tiat they pass’d their day— 
Lived—and are gone! 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
A WELL-KNOWN incident in the last hours 


of a departing Christian is well told by Dr. 
Guthrie: 


If you “know the love of Christ,” his is the latest 
name you will desire to utter; his is the latest thought 
you will desire to form; upon him you will fix your 
last look on earth; upon him your first in heaven. 
When memory is oblivious of all other objects; when 
all that attracted the natural eye is wrapped in the 
mists of death; when the tongue is cleaving at the 
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roof of our mouth, and speech is gone, and sight is 
gone, and hearing gone, and the right hand, lying pow- 
erless by our side, has lost its cunning, Jesus, then 
may we remember thee! Ifthe shadows of death are 
to be thrown in deepest darkness on the valley, when 
we are passing along it to glory, may it be ours to die 
like that saint, beside whose bed wife and children 
once stood, weeping over the wreck of faded faculties ; 
and a blank, departed memory. One had asked him, 
“Father, do you remember me?’ and received no 
answer; and another, and another, but still no an- 
swer. And then, all making way for the venerable 
companion of a long and loving pilgrimage—the tender 
partner of many a past joy and sorrow—his wife draws 
near. She bends over him, and as her tears fall thick 
upon his face she cries, “ Do you not remember me ?” 
A stare—but it is vacant. There is no soul in that 
filmy eye, and the seal of death lies upon those lips. 
The sun is down, and life’s brief twilight is darkening 
fast into astarless night. At this moment one, calm 
enough to remember how the love of Christ's spouse is 
“strong as death,” a love that “many waters cannot 
quench,” stooped to his ear and said, “ Do you remem- 
ber Jesus Christ?” The word was no sooner uttered 
than it seemed to recall the spirit, hovering for a mo- 
ment ere it took wing to heaven. Touched as by an 
electric influence, the heart beats once more to the 
name of Jesus; the features, fixed in death, relax; the 
countenance, dark in death, flushes up like the last 
gleam of day; and with a smile in which the soul 
passed away to glory he replied, “ Remember Jesus 
Christ! dear Jesus Christ! he is all my salvation and 
all my desire.’ 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 
WELL 
Andersson, and inculcating a good practical 


translated, from Hans Christian 


lesson, are these simple lines: 


There the little one lay white and dying, 
And beside its bed, with sorrow wild, 
Wail'd the mother, unto Heaven crying, 
“Spare my baby! Spare, O God, my child!” 


Then the darkness death arose before her, 
Laid its hand upon her baby’s heart; 

And, a nameless anguish creeping o'er her, 
From her infant saw she life depart. 


It was dead, and fix'd before her eye was 
That dear face that on her should have smiled; 
But a moment dumb with grief, her cry was, 
“Father! Father! ge me back my child!” 


Then it was as if God will'd to send her 
Answer to the wail that from her rose; 
And it seem’d as if, with accents tender, 
Death breathed, “ Fate, what might have been, 


disclose !” 


And, with anguish that she might not smother, 
Look’d she through the distant years with awe; 
All the child had lived to, saw the mother; 
All its grown-up life the mother saw. 


And she saw her babe, her heart’s dear treasure, 
Fated not to peace and joy, alas! 

Fated not to know a pure life’s pleasure, 
But through want, and woe, and guilt to pass. 


Then the mother knew her human blindness, 
And even through her tears she brightly smiled. 
“ Blessed be God!” she cried, “that in his kindness 
Bore, from earth, and sin, and shame, my child!” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


RETROsPECTIVE. —It is not our custom to 
print letters from correspondents which have 
no interest for the general reader; but here is 
a note from one who gives us his name, and to 
whom are due a few words in reply: 


“Dear Doctor,—Your article on the propensity of 
religious editors to quarrel with each other, and to in- 
dulge in ungentlemanly personalities, was timely and 
pertinent. I must demur, however, to your broad allu- 
sion to my friend H. [we omit the name] and his law, 
suit. That was a case of gross aggravation, and, in my 
opinion, justified a suit at law. Although it is true 
the jury awarded but nominal damages, yet he [H.] had 
their verdict. I regret that you should have dragged 
his case before your readers, many of whom are 
Churchmen, to the wounding of the feelings of a good, 
but greatly injured man. 1 will send you, if you 
wish, the whole account of the trial, and leave it to 
yourself to judge what reparation justice demands in 
order that our friend may be set rectus in curia be- 
fore your readers.” 


We assure the writer that in the article re- 
ferred to it was far from our intention to wound 
the feelings of anybody. We called no names, 
and simply adverted to the lawsuit and the 
six cent damages, as an illustration of the 
topic under consideration. The provocation 
may have justified a suit at law. We did not 
discuss that question, nor was it necessary. 
Our correspondent, it seems, demurs only to 
what he calls our “ broad allusion.” The rest 
of the article he indorses as “ timely and per- 
tinent.”’ Not so, however, with an anonymous 
writer in a neighboring periodical. He pays 
his respects to the same article, calling it, * in 
the general too true, and very timely.” 

“ But,” he adds, “it, nevertheless, contains persona! 
charges which we deem not well founded, unealled for, 
and tending to wound the feelings of a pure-minded and 
able editor, and tothe encouragement of an illegitimate 
and anti-Church publication in Central New-York.” 


Moreover, he assures us that he will 


“ Be greatly surprised if it does no harm to one who 
is not guilty; and if it does not strengthen the hands 
of those who, as a brother said to me a short time 
since, ‘are battering down the walls of the Church 
from the inside.’” 

After naming the editor to whom, he says, 
the allusion in our article was made, he enters 
into a labored explanation of the matter, and 
concludes by giving us some very good advice. 
We have only to say that in this, as in the 
former case, THE National made no “ personal 
charges,” called no names, and alluded only, 
by way of illustration, to a thing done, and 
not to him who did it. Nothing was further 
from our thoughts than the idea of giving to 
Tue Nationa a partizan character, and if we 
have wounded the feelings of a pure-minded and 
able editor, we are free to say that it was unin- 
tentional on our part, and that we are sorry for it. 
The insinuation that Toe Nationa would will- 
ingly “ strengthen the hands of those who are 
battering down the walls of the Church from 


the inside” is simply preposterous. We may 


add, that it is a palpable non sequitur, to say 
that, because we stated what a political 
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editor might be expected to do in a certain 
contingency, that, therefore, THz National 
would justify him in so doing, or that, there- 
fore, a Christian editor is deserving of the same 
treatment. It is this logical error that has 
misled our good brother as well as the editor 
himself in a long article upon the subject in 
his paper of June 17. To that article we do 
not feel disposed to make any further allusion, 
nor are we aware that it is in our power to 
make any further “reparation’’ to our city 
friend who writes to us, directly, over his own 
signature; or to satisfy the brother who pre- 
fers to labor with us anonymously through the 
columns of another journal. It is surely 
quite enough that they hold us responsible for 
what we say, without expecting us to defend, 
or to make “ reparation” for, unauthorized in- 
ferences drawn by others. We have their unit- 
ed testimony that, with the exception each 
has thought proper to make, the article com- 
plained of was, according to the one, “ timely 
aud pertinent,” and, according to the other, 
“too true and very timely.” 

Just now a letter upon the same subject has 
reached us. It is from a gentleman well- 
known in the literary world as an editor and 
an author. We print a portion of it, not in 
justification of our former article, but to show 
the light in which the subject is regarded by 
others: 

* * * * * * * 

“ One thing is certain, your animadversions on the 
religious press are just and loudly called for, and are 
just such sentiments as a popular journal is justified 
in giving a manly utterance to. If your remarks apply 
to auy religious editors other than those alluded to, it is 
to be hoped they will profit by them, and not consider 
you an enemy because you tell them the truth. That 
they have such an application almost every day, affords 
sad evidence of the fact. I have before mea religious 
paper published in a sister city. The editor, in calling 


attention to a religious journal of New York, of the | 


same denomination, says: * The leading editorial in 
the —— of lust week surpasses, in low billingsgate 
Vlackguardism, everything of the kind that we ever 
saw in the vulgar print which glories in the unblush- 
ing treason, ete. It then makes a quotation in sup- 
port of the above declaration, and concludes by saying: 
* Relieved by the utterance of foul calumny and false- 
hood, of which the above is a mere specimen,’ ete. 
Still another religious paper, of another denomination 
than the one above alluded to, in an editorial referring 
to a religious paper of the same Church as its own, 
perverts its caption and stigmatizes the paper as ‘7he 
Banner of Abuse, and adds: ‘Our Church cotem- 
porary at —— has most ably sustained his claims to 
this new and significant cognomen.’ It then calls at- 
tention to five or six columns of abuse, and concludes 
by saying: ‘ But the most deplorable thing of all is to 
see the sacred symbol of our most holy faith (alluding 
to the caption of the paper) so shamefully profaned 
dy such an association.’ One would think, if the re- 
ligious pressis the exponent of the piety of the Church, 
that the ancient proverb has been reversed, and now 
reals, ‘See how these Christians hate one another.’ 
You have done well to reprove your editorial breth- 
ren, and it is to bo hoped they will profit by the 
reproof.” 


Goop Frrprinc.—We were forcibly struck by 
the gastronomic propensities of the reverend 
speakers who delivered addresses at what is 
called by one of our religious papers “ The Cen- 
tral Attraction of the Anniversary Season.” This 
was the Festival of the American Congregational 
Union. It was held in the “City Assembly 
Rooms,” and attended by a large company of 
ladies and gentlemen, mostly from New England. 
The paper which pronounces it “ 


Attraction of the Anniversary Season” assures 
the public also that, “ but for the provision made 
by the American Congregational Union to ac- 
commodate ministers from abroad, the high 
literary character of the address which it pro- 
vides for their instruction, and the happy blend- 
ing of the literary, the social, and the religious 
at its festival, there would be little in the pres- 
ent phase of anniversary week to attract hither 
strangers from the country.” 

The same paper gives a full report of the 
speeches made previous to the opening of the 
doors of the supper room, but what they did in 
there, we are told, “ cannot be reported verbatim.” 
We have only the anticipatory ebullitions, from 
which it would appear that eating and drinking 
was the prominent idea of the eloquent divines 
then and there assembled. 

A gentleman by the name of Clark was the 
first of the regular speakers. He was quite 
facetious, Among other good things he told of 
his visit to the South, where he 


“ Endeavored to impress them with the advantage 
which they would derive from having New England 
institutions there; but I found they were ready to 
sneer at the idea. They talked about our tendencies 
to make money—and to bring down wooden clocks. 
One man said to me down there, ‘You make wooden 
nutmegs.’ * Well,’ said I, ‘my friend, on the wooden 
nutmeg question I shall have to keep silent, but I 
would rather come from that part of the country where 
the people make wooden nutmegs, than to come from 
that part of the coantry where the people are fools 
enough to buy them.’” 


This did not “ bring down the house,” but 
his peroration is thus given, with the effect 
produced by it: 


“T will not tresspass. I regret that I am obliged to 
leave and go to another place this evening; but I shall 
endeavor to be back before those doors are opened— 
[pointing to the room in which the collation was spread. ] 
(Laughter.) Inthe kind sentiment with which I was 
greeted, the vigorous sons of New England were re- 
ferred to. I do not know whether it was physical or 
mental vigor that was meant; but I have sometimes 
wrided myself that there are two places where I always 
ave a good appetite—one is when I am at home, and 
the other is when I am away from home. (Great 
laughter.) And lest any of my friends may be anxious 
about me, I hope to be able to meet them and to par- 
ticipate in the other department of the duty of the 
occasion—which may be more agreeable to those whom 
I have addressed. [Mr. Clark sat down amid great 
laughter and applause. }” 


The next speaker was Dr. Todd, who was in- 
troduced by the chairman in the following ap- 
petizing strain. We quote from the official re- 
port: 


“ He introduced Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
by saying that there were two places where the people 
always had an appetite to hear the author of the ‘ /n- 
dex rerwm’—at home, and away from home. (Laugh- 
ter.)” 


Mr. Tyng, of Philadelphia, made a very cath- 
olic speech, and was loudly cheered. He could 
not refrain, however, from an allusion to the 
feeding which had been promised, but he con- 
nected with it a question which his diocesan 
bishop perhaps can answer: 


“We are now, as I understand it, come to a part of 





these exercises from which I should be as unwilling as 
Brother Clark was to detain you. We are going to sit 
| down in brotherly feeling to partake of the good things 
| of divine Providence. Why should we not also sit 


The Central | down beside a holier table, to partake of the memorials 
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of the body and blood of one common oaks who died 
for one common church!’ 


Dr. Stone of Boston commenced his speech in 
the following gastronomic strain: 


“I have somewhere heard or read a proverb like | 


this: that ‘reading makes a full man, and speaking a 
ready man;’ but I understand that the Committee of 
Arrangen 2 nts on this occasion have another processs 
presently in view, by which to secure the first. 
(L. ought r.) Pe haps, ‘also, this process to which we 
re looking forward may realize somewhat of both: 
on is, find every one of us a ‘ready’ man, and leave 
1s all with a satisfying ‘fullness,’ which every man can 
pati away with him. (Laughter.)” 


Dr. Wilkes of Montreal alluded to “ the fill- 
ing up” as follows: 


“ And now, sir, (as Dr. Thompson, of Buffalo, said,) 
I have nothing to say, and will not further tre 
upon your time. I understood that 1 was to speak 
after the ‘filling up.’ I dare say it is now ready, and 
though I would not charge you with an undue appe- 
tite, still I would not abstain from those means that are 
already provided for sustaining the outer man, It oc- 
curred to me that I might have been put here to stop 
up a gap; and I felt that it would depend a good 
deal on the nature of the gap, whether I should be able 
tostopitup. If it were such a gap as Brother Todd 
and others might fill, pretty tall and not very wide, I 
could not fill it; but if it were short, and somewhat 
broad and round, pe rhaps I would answer as well as 
they. (Laughter.)” 


A858 


Dr. Krebs owned very frankly that he had | 


nothing to say, and he said it. He wound up, 
however, by a brilliant peroration on the main 
subject: 


“ But, sir, I must be brief. I am reminded that there 
is another exercise to come, for which, doubtless, you 
are already prepared. My brother Thompson told me 
that there was to be some physical provision; and he 
referred to a fact which occurred a few years ago, by 
way of slowing how much there was desirable in this 
pleasant interchange of thought and sindly feeling. 
A few y-ars ago it so happened that a body of Presby- 
terian ministers and elders were returning from the 
General Assembly at St. Louis, and were detained at 
La Salle. After twelve hours’ waiting it was neces- 
sary, in order to prepare ourselves to encounter the 
hazards of ‘the raging canal,’ to fortify ourselves with 
something to eat. The resources of the new and very 
pleasant looking hotel were put into requisition, and 
they did give us a very good dinner. Well, sir, about 
those times the landlord, who was very full of some 
fine wine that he hac, insisted upon it that we should 
take some of it. That part of the country was not 
famous for its reputation for good water, and accord- 
ingly some of us agreed that we would have a little 
claret. But, sir, when it came upon the table, and 
the bottle was uncorked, there was no sympathy be- 
tween those who had expected to imbibe it and the 
article itself. Ifwe were altogether, as Pope once said 
we were, perhaps that sympathy might have induced 
us to swallow it down. 


= he a Churchman? then he’s fond 


a Prest 


f power; 
A Quaker, sly; terian, sour ( Laughter.) 
“There was no affinity between us and the 
all. We had to leave it undrunk. Abeut tha 
Brother Thompson came along, very hungry, and the 
remains of the feast—such as they were after fifty or 
sixty hungry Presbyterians had been engaged on it— 
were all that was left. There was nothing but that 
rejected bottle of claret. Now, ordinarily, he is an 
amiable-looking and pleasant- faced man, ‘but if you 
could hs ave seen the look of grim disappointment, the 
risus sardonic, the foreed smile, with which he con- 
templated the remains before him! (Great laughter.) 
V hen the thing was before him—the necessity of forced 
stinence, he charged some of us with tarrying 

o tthe wine! He did not tarry long at it himself; 
and I suppose if somebody has not come along who 
has a taste for sour claret, it remains undrunk still. 
All this is ad rem. It relates to some performances in 
which you expect to engage shortly. Brother Themp- 
son soon got something to eat, which restored him to 
good humor; and as he has told us several times to- 
night that there is something else to come besides the 
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; common. 


| he sometimes 
| perfectly indifferent to heat or cold; he is 
| lively, 


| feast of reason and the flow of soul; and that being 


| next in order, I dismiss the whole matter, bid: ling you 


a hearty God-speed.” 


At this point in the exercises, taking their 
cue from the reverend clergy, we are told that 

“The quartette club, snuffing the scent of supper 
from the next room, sang a8 appropriate the well- 
known air, 

*There’s a good time coming ; 
Wait a little longer.’ ” 

There were, we are told, two or three short 
speeches after this; but with the following quo- 
tation from the official report we close this ac- 


count of a religious anniversary : 
| 


“The chairman now announced that the tables were 
ready, and that the restriction of ten or twelve minutes, 
heretofore imposed upon the gratification of the aud- 
ience would now be removed. (Laughter.) An ad- 
journment was accordingly made to the supper-room, 
where, as the exercises were of a character that cannot 
be reported verbatim, our report must now leave them. 

‘After the collation, some delay and confusion en- 
sued in the hat-rooms, where every one was eager to 

first waited upon, We are informed by the com- 
mittee that the arrangements made for articles of « 
were precisely such as are made at the 
festivals so often held in the same rooms, 
prietor assured them that those arrangements wou 
prove adequate; but probably neither be nor they 
flected that the company would disperse in a crowd 
is not usual at the breaking up of a ball; and probably 
many of the company did not reflect how much time 
would be gained by a little patient waiting. Experi- 
ence will at length perfect the arrangeme nts for this 


« 
great balls ar 


The pr 


| crowning festival of anniversary week.” 


DIFFERENCE OF Oprnion.—lIt is a fine remark 
of Rousseau’s, that the best of us differ from 
others in fewer particulars than we agree with 
Thé difference of a tall and short man 
inches. Whereas they are both 
several feet high. So a wise and learned man 
knows many things of which the vulgar are 
ignorant; but there are still a greater number 
of things the knowledge of which they share in 


them in. 
is only a few 


Tue NEED or CLotuine.—A very interesting 
account is given in a recent Irish paper, of an 
experiment made upon a child in the neigh- 
borhood of Cork. The child is a boy, now 
eighteen months old, who is, and has been kept 
from his birth entirely naked; he sleeps with- 


| out covering, in a room with the thermometer 


at thirty-eight degrees; from this he goes into 
a bath at one hundred and eighteen degrees; 
goes to sleep in the bath; he is 


active, cheerful, and intelligent; his 
appearance constantly reminds the observer of 
the best efforts of our best painters and sculp- 
tors. Therein is the he is the re- 
ality. His simple, graceful, natural, easy, and 
ever-varying postures, are charming. He ar- 
rests the attention and commands the admira- 
tion of all who see him. ‘The peculiar charac- 
ter of his skin is very striking ; it is exquisitely 
healthy and beautiful. It may be compared to 
the rays of the sun streaming through a painted 
window. During the progress of the experi- 
ment he has cut three teeth, without manifest- 
ing any of the disagreeable symptoms usual to 
children in that condition. It is further stated, 
on the authority of the father, that this hardy 
little fellow has never been known, since his 
exposure to extreme cold, to cry from pain; and 


hea u ideal ; 
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THE TROY 


an eminent physician, having examined the 
boy, has highly complimented the father upon 
his philanthropic spirit in experimenting upon 
his own child for the good of mankind. On 
the supposition that the whole account is true, 
and we have no reason to doubt it, we think 
it at least questionable whether many other 
parents will follow the example. 

Troy Universiry.—The site of this institu- 
tion is on a hill, bearing the classic name of 
Mount Ida, which overlooks the city of Troy in 
the State of New York. 


It is intended to erect three large buildings ; | 


the central one is now in process. It is in the 
Byzantine style of architecture, and will be a 
very imposing structure. The entire length is 
two hundred and fifty-nine feet, by an average 
depth of about fifty-five. The central portion 
will be appropriated to the chapel, laboratory, 
and lecture room, the latter occupying the first 
story, and the chapel extending through the 
three upper stories. At each angle of the chapel 
there will be a tower and spire, forming a cen- 
tral cluster of four towers and spires. The 
chapel will be finished quite plainly, and will 
accommodate, comfortably, about six hundred 
persons. The second and third stories of the 
extreme right and left wings will be arranged 
for the professors and their families. These 
wings are forty feet wide by sixty feet deep, and 
will be finished with a tower over each. In the 
first story there will be a large dining-hall, 


thirty-eight by fifty-eight feet, and ample pro- | 


vision will be made for kitchen, laundry, pan- 
tries, and recitation rooms. The remaining por- 
tions of the building will be appropriated to 
rooms for the students, each student’s room to 
be twelve by fourteen feet, communicating with 
two bed-rooms, altogether affording accommo- 
dation for about one hundred and fifty students. 
The towers over the wings will be one hundred 
and twenty-five feet in height ; the towers and 





UNIVERSITY. 


spires of the chapel each one hundred and sixty- 
five feet. Brick will be the principal material 
used in the construction of the building, with 
trimmings of brown stone. ‘The exterior walls 
will be built double, and all proper arrange- 
ments will be made to secure good ventilation. 
The whole work is estimated to cost about sixty 
thousand dollars. 

The trustees are determined to avoid the 
causes of former failures in carrying out their 
plans, being aware, as they inform us, that 
| “the confidence of the American public has to 
a large extent been abused and wasted by hasty 
and ill-considered enterprises in behalf of col- 
| legiate and university education.” It is in- 
tended to be a Christian, but not a sectarian 
institution, and the trustees hope to have it 
open for the reception of students in the autumn 
of the present year. 


Hicu anp Low Foreueaps.—A cotemporary 
| Says: 


| “The notion that high foreheads in women are indis- 
| pensable to beauty, came into vogue with phrenology. 

Not long ago, many a ‘fine lady’ shaved her head, to 

give it an ‘intellectual’ appearance; and the custom 
| of combing the hair back from the forehead probably 
| originated in a similar manner. When the somewhat 
peculiar fact is considered, that a great expanse of fore- 
head gives a bold, masculine look, and that from frons 
(forehead) comes the word effrontery, it will not be 
wondered at that the ancient painters, scuiptors, and 
poets, considered a low forehead a charming thing in a 
woman, and indispensable to womanly beauty. Horace 
praises Lycoris for her low forehead, and Martial com- 
mends the same grace of feature as decidedly as he 
praises the arched eyebrow. Nature, a higher author- 
ity still, has distinguished many of the most beautiful 
of the sex in the same way.” 


When we add that some of the most intel- 
lectual women who have left the world memen- 
toes of their genius, have been remarkable for 
low, broad foreheads, and that a high forehead 
is by no means a sign of intellectuality, nor a 
low forehead of the lack of it; but that, on the 
! contrary, the manner of the hair growing low 
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on the forehead is a purely feminine mark ; the 
intellectual faculties of the brain frequently ly- 
ing above the dividing line of the hair; we hope 
ladies will hereafter not mar their fair brows 
by that remnant of barbarism, a razor, The 
face denoting intellect cannot be mistaken, let 
the hair grow ever so low or high on the fore- 
head. The expression of the eyes, the cast of 
the countenance, the breadth of the brow, all 
speak unerringly of the capacity of the brain ; 
and where nature has set her seal, no ingenuity 
of art can effect anything but to mar her divine 
work, oe 
GramMaticaL.—There is nothing, says a re- 
cent writer, that demonstrates the prevalence 
of ungrammatical diction so much as the occur- 
rence of it in our critics, grammarians, and 
compilers of dictionaries, as when we meet 
with a writer professedly descanting upon rules 
of grammar,*and violating those rules in the 
very comments he makes on them. He says: 


“Of all our authors, the most reprehensible in this 
respect is Dr. Blair. His work on Rhetoric and Belles- 
Letires has gone through near twenty editions, and 
yet, strange to say, there is no rule of grammar that 
this learned professor has not sinned against, no fault 
of style that is not to be found in his remarks. But 
what is most singular is, that his own fault frequently 
vecurs in the very words he uses in correcting a sim- 
ilar fault in some other writer; as if he designed his 
lectures to be a practical illustration of the errors and 
inaccuracies which he passes in review.” 


And, in illustration, he gives Blair’s definition 
of Precision, in that author’s own language, as 


follows: 


‘Precision imports pruning the expression, so as 

» exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy 
of Ais idea who uses it. 

“Ilere we have (says the critic) in two lines, a 
glaring instance of a want of perspicuity, a want of 
precision, a want of grammar, and a want of truth. 
The want of perspicuity is apparent both in the words 
and in the arrangement of them. The want of pre- 
cision. the very thing which the writer is endeavoring 

» is shown in the terms neither more nor leas, 
act, Both express the same quality; and the 
itence, to be ‘ precise,’ should have been pruned of 
one or the other. The want of grammar is manifest 
in the expression ‘iis idea who uses it.’ And lastly, 
the definition is false on its face. An expression may 
be an exact copy of a man’s idea, and yet be deficient 
in precision. This will happen, as Blair himself re- 
marks, ‘when the ideas are not very clear in a man’s 
mind.’ 

“It is surprising to find a grammarian like Lindley 
Murray adopting Blair's definition of precision, with- 
out attempting to retrench its superfluities or supply 
its lack of grammar. He says: 

“*Precision signifies retrenching superfluities, and 
pruning the expression so as to exhibit neither more 
nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 
uses it.’ 

“Thus, the only alteration he makes is to substi- 
tute one possessive for another.” 





fir 


to def 





Joun CurnamMan’s IpEA or Suricipe.—It is 
almost impossible to imagine (says the Abbe 
Huc) the readiness with which the Chinese com- 
mit suicide. The merest trifle, or a word, in- 
duces them to hang or drown themselves, the 
In other countries, 
f aman wishes to revenge himself on his enemy, 
he kills him; in China, he kills himself. The 
reasons for this are manifest: first, the Chinese 
legislation holds him responsible for the suicide 
who has been the cause or occasion of it. In 
killing himself, therefore, a man throws his 
enemy into the hands of the executive, who tor- 


favorite modes of suicide. 


| ture him, ruin him and his family, and, perhaps, 

take his life; and the family of the suicide or- 
dinarily obtain large damages. On the contrary, 
| by killing his enemy, he exposes himself, his 
friends, and his family to ruin, and deprives 
himself of the rites of burial. Again: the sui- 
cide, instead of being viewed with horror, is 
viewed as a braveman. And, lastly, it appears 
that the Chinese fear many parts of their ju- 
dicial processes more than death. 


a 


SMALL CHANGE 


Tue Smirus.—A gentleman in Washington, 
whose east and west neighbors bear the eu- 
phonious name of “ Smith,” has an intelligent 
Irish handmaiden. A few mornings since a 
person rang his door-bell, and inquired of this 
servant whether Mr. Smith lived there. ‘ He 
does not,’ was the prompt reply, “ he lives next 
door. ‘On which side?” asked the visitor. 
“On both sides, your honor; you can’t miss 
him.” “But he is a clerk,” continued the 
anxious inquirer. ‘Sure, and they’re both 
clerks,” it was eagerly returned. 





One day, about the middle of June, when 
most of us had made up our minds that we were 
going to have no warm weather, and Solons 
were attributing the constant rain-storms to 
the long-tailed comet, two brawny-fisted, jolly 
sons of the Emerald Isle, took refuge from a 
sudden shower in front of our office, when the 
following conversation passed between them: 
“T say, Jim, did you ever see such a summer 
as this same?’ “ Faith, and to be sure I have.” 
“When?” “ Why, last winther, me hunny !” 


Hanvet.—This celebrated musical composer 
was something of a wag. When he heard the 
serpent for the first time, he was very much 
shocked by the harshness of the sound, and 
cried out, “ Vat de tevil be dat?” He was told 
that it was a new instrument, called serpent. 
“0,” he replied, “de serbent, ay; but it not be 
de serbent vat setuced Eve.” 

Many an author, in his business transaction 
with his bookseller, will appreciate his propo- 
sition to Walsh, the publisher, who is said to 
have gained fifteen hundred pounds sterling 
from the publication of Rinaldo, which drew 
from Handel this complaint: ‘ My dear sir, as 
it is only right that we should be upon an 
| equal footing, you shall compose the next opera, 
and J will sell it.” 


—_ — —_ a 


Ar anp Comrort ror Dr. Bettows.—This 
reverend champion for the theater is thus pat- 
ted on the back by a writer in the Picayune, 
who seems to be thoroughly posted up on things 
theatrical : 


“What a delightful thing the drama will be when 
you have brought it into proper shape! I can fancy 
the walking gentleman, splendid as he now is in his 
curls and whiskers, docked and cropped to the desired 
standard of clerical elegance, making discreet proposals 
to eligible young ladies, having previously, in defiance 
of all rules, obtained the father’s consent, and finally 
defeating the designs of a rival, (the villain of the 
piece,) who smokes cigars and breaks his appointments, 
Then what a charming being a proper ballet-dancer 
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will be—a member of the church—who will dance 
only in sacred ballets, or her favorite bits, the ‘ Pas 
de Confirmation,’ the * Revival,’ ete. In those days, 
too, we shall not hear of actors making an engagement, 
but they will receive a cal, to perform, say at the 
Third Congressional Dutch Reformed Theater, Ches- 
nut-street, Philadelphia, the Baptist Varieties, or Meth- 
odist Minstrels, there, in conjunction with a devout 
Bones and a pious Banjo, to sing a few humorous 
hymns. They will have no more benefits, but dona- 
tion nights, which latter arrangement will afford abun- 
dant opportunities for the pious to ‘chizzle’ the 
drama out of its due. The boxes will be called pews, 
the performance will commence with a prayer, and the 
opening of the doors will be announced by the ringing 
of a large bell. Young ladies will no longer talk of 
merely going to the theater; they will say they have 
been attending service at Dr. John Lester's, or that 
this is a commencement of the Rev. Mr. Brougham's 
theater, or for some years have been sitting under the 
Rey. William E. Burton. Those will be jolly times, 
certainly, and if you only adopt the plan I have 
sketched out, there will be no danger of the rising 
generation indulging in any criminal excess of the- 
atricals.” 

On one of the wettest mornings of the year, 
there arrived at the Greenpoint ferry a num- 
ber of Indians, with their squaws. They were 
accompanied by an Irishman, who drew after 
him a hand-cart. Pat halted, and the ferry- 
master came forward and asked him for the 
fare for himself and cart. With a waggish 
look, which indicated that something good was 
coming, he gazed for a moment at the man who 
was waiting for the cash, and then addressed 
him: ‘Say, misther, sure you never charge for 
a hearse, and horse, and corpse, crossing over ?” 

“No,” replied the astonished ferry-master. 

“Well, then, see here, misther; J am the 
horse ; there is the hearse, (pointing to the hand- 
cart,) and there is a dead Injun child, that be- 
longs to these Injuns, and I am driving the 
corpse to the burial-ground at Calvary !” 

Roars of laughter followed, and Pat passed 
over in triumph, On his return he informed 
the ferry-master that he left the “ Injuns”’ sit- 
ting on the wet grass in the cemetery ; that they 
had something under their arms which looked 
like food; that he supposed they intended eat- 
ing their dinners before they buried the child, 
and that, if not, they were about doing some- 
thing they did not want any one to know of, as 
they appeared mighty anxious to get shut of 
him; and that he, therefore, with his hand-cart, 
minus the corpse, came away. 

Wendell Phillips defines a politician as ‘“ one 
who serves God as far as he can without offend- 
ing the devil.” This is epigrammatic, and not 
far from the mark. 


A Chinese boy, who is learning English, came 
across the passage in his Testament, ‘“ We have 
piped to you, and you have not danced,” and 
rendered it thus: ‘* We have toot, toot to you, 
» 


what’s the matter you no jump? 


The late Dr. Knox, of Larpet, while one day 
entertaining a few clerical friends to dinner, 
happening, rather unceremoniously, to help him- 
self to some vegetables upon the table by using 
his fingers, was told by one of his brethren that 
he reminded him of Nebuchadnezzar; when the 
doctor immediately replied : 

“O yes, that was when he was eating with 
the beasts.” 





ITALIAN DONE INTO EnGuisH.—In the neigh- 
borhood of Naples is an inn, bearing the at- 
tractive name of the Restaurature Hotel. The 
landlord publishes, in good Italian, his own 
recommendation, which, for the benefit of those 
ignorant of the language, is thus translated, 
and the translation placed by the side of the 
original : 


“ That Hotel, open since a few days, is renowned for 
the cleanness of the apartments and linen, for the ex- 
actness of the service, and for the excellence of the 
true French cookery. 

“ Being situated at proximity of that regeneration, 
it will be propitious to receive families, whatever 
which will desire to reside alternatively into that town, 
to visit the monuments new found, and to breathe 
thither the salubrity of the air. 

“People will find equally thither a completement 
assortment of stranger wines, and of the kingdom, hot 
and cold baths, stables and coach horses, the whole 
with very moderate prices. 

“ Now all the applications and endeavors of the host, 
will tend always to correspond to the tastes and de- 
sires of their customers, which will acquire without 
doubt the reputation whom he is ambitious.” 


Viva Vocr.—A green member of the Ne- 
braska Legislature, when the election of the 
assistant clerk came up, called out: 

“Mr. Speaker, I move we vote vice verse.” 

The whole house burst into a roar, and not 
knowing what it meant, greeny asked his right- 
hand man if it was not in order, adding that 
he “ didn’t know anything about parliamentary 
rules,” 


Acrostic.—The following alliterative acrostic 
is a gem in its way: 


“She sings so soft, so sweet, so soothing still, 

That to the tone ten thoughts there thrill; 

Elysian eestacies enchant each ear— 

Pleasure’s pure pinions poise prince, peasant, peer, 

Hushing high hymns, Heaven hears her harmony— 

Earth's envy ends, enthralled each ear, each eye ; 

Numbers need nine-fold nerve, nor nearly name 

Soul-stirring Stephen's skill; sure seraphs sing the 
same.” 


QuaLiFicaTions For Orrice. — Something 
after this fashion, says a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal, was a letter written to a former school- 
companion by a disappointed aspirant for 
office : 


“My Dear Cuarts,—I promised to wright and let 
you know when I wost fixed in the situation were 
Mr. Wiseacre, our Parliament representative, got me 
apointed a clarke, but now it his very different intel- 
ligence I have to send, for L wost broght up before two 
gents who began to ask all manner of things, and put 
me wright down I don’t know how many answers. 
Yet would you supose it, after I answered all their 
questions they refused to recommend me. I wass to 
had three Jong sums all full of farthings, and I did 
them all, but I cant tell why the gent when he took 
the paper should have opened his eyes so very wide. 
Then | was to put down who deafeated the Spannish 
Armada, Of course I could tell them it was Lord 
Marlborough. I did not learn history for nothing at 


| Mr. Muddler’s as he knows well enough for he al- 


ways said I was a credit to his sistem. I told them 
all about gui Fawks and that Henry the Eight mar- 
ried Lady Jane Grey, and that the Roman walls in 
England were built to keep the Tartars out, and that 


| the battle of Culloden wass fought between the Earl 


of Lester and Edward the Fourth, I wonder they did 
not aske the difference between the House of Lords 
and the House of Piers, or who were the wigs and 
the Torys, as though we where not polititions in our 
town as well as London. 

“They asked what was a chief town on the Ryne, 
so I told them Marseilles as you may think. Then 


they broght a map of England withont any place down 
on it, which 1 wost to fill up. 


Didn't I do it like fun? 
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The gent said I had done it upside down, but how 
could that be for I put in all the counties and their 


wasn't any room left. hey thought I dare say that 
I should be catched, but they were greadly mistaken. 
I am not so diflicient as that comes to, but I know my 











buspission is write, that they were prepossessed, and 
jealous of what I new for fear I should take the shine 
out of their own friends, I suppose they must want 
to keep the vacantey for some of their own famcely, 
but if y do it is a most purnitious and unserupu- 
lous business. It would serve them just write to right 
to the Times and give them what they deserve for 
their inflakible riggor, and that is to be made an ex- 
amy le of If you should see th paper at the Warrick 
Arms, t look out, for 1 am detirmined to tell peo- 
wil what I did and how they served me, and if my 
[etter does not propperley astonish pholisopers, pat- 
rotes, miniteress, and these gents too with there pre- 


ty then Il am not 
’ 


Yours sincerely 
Gustavus Ceasar Tusss.” 


dudices and perfi 





On the same subject here is a genuine ap- 
plication from a young candidate on this side 
the water: 
an advertisement for a 
t I would suite? if you 


“Kind sir seein in the - 
good schoole teecher I thot 





or} 





want a good teecher just write to —— of —— and he 
will Com and Se you I am teaching In at the 
But my time is a bout expired and would 


resent 
Fike to git a skool my age Is about 20 and have teached 
for 3 or foar years so if you Want me write And Diret 
to 4 


GERMANISM IN JoURNALISM.—We very much 
wish, says Punch, that our cotemporaries, in 
alluding to pictures, would cease to denominate 
them Art-Treasures. Why not call then Treas- 
ures of Art? Suppose we were to talk of Im- 
agination-Works, meaning works of imagina- 
tion, should we not be deemed to talk very 
affected stuff? You might as well say Science- 
Discovery as Art-Treasure ; or describe a learned 
or a virtuous person as a learning-character, or 
a virtue-man. A joke, on the same principle, 
might be termed a wit-speech, or a fun-saying. 
It is all very well to say mince-pie and plum- 
pudding: these are pleasant compounds, and 
not hashes of abstract and concrete, disagreeable 
to the sense of fitness. What, however, makes 
Art-Treasures a peculiarly disagreeable word is, 
that it is a vile Germanism ; and the same ob- 
jection applies to all the various phrases con- 


| 
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sisting of ‘ Art’? skewered to some other word 
with a hyphen. Let us hear no more of art- 
coffee-pots, art-cream-jugs, art-fenders, art-fire- 
irons, art-cups, and art-saucers, art-sugar-tongs, 
and art-spoons; in short, no more art-bosh, art- 
humbug, and art-twaddle. Stick to the Queen’s 
English. a 

Reratiation.—Every traveler has been more 
or less annoyed, when arriving in a strange 
city, by the pertinacity of cab drivers and coach- 
men. A very cool gentleman, on arriving at 
Chicago, was beset by a host of these harpies. 

** Massasoit House, sir? Massasoit House?” 

“Ah! Massasoit House, did you say?” 

‘Yes, sir, this way—first buss.” 

“Do you belong to the Massasoit House, my 
good man ?”” with the utmost suavity. 

“Fea, sir.” 

“Does Mr. keep the Massasoit now 

“ Yes, sir,’ chuckling at his success. 

“Ts he at home?” 

“Right at home, sir—this buss.” 

“Well, will you do me a favor?” 

“Yes, sir, anything; what is it?” 

“ Will you please give Mr. my compli- 
ments, and tell him I would be pleased to know 
his wife’s maiden name ?” 

“ What's that got to do with it 2” indignantly. 

“A great deal, sir,’ more indignantly. “I 
have as much right to meddle with his business, 
as you have with mine.” 


9” 








Rigut, put Drawpacks.—* Glad to see you, 
Monsieur Cuvier,” said one of the forty of the 
French Academy ; “ we have just finished a deti- 
nition, which we think quite satisfactory, but 
upon which we would like to have your opinion, 
We have been defining the word crab, and have 
explained it thus: ‘Crab, a small red fish, 
which walks backward.’” “Perfect, gentle- 
men,” said Cuvier, “ only I will make one small 
observation in natural history: the crab is not 
a fish, it is not red, and it does not walk back- 
ward. With these exceptions, your definition 
is excellent.” 





Recent Publications. 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography, embracing 
a Series of Or ginal Memoirs of the most Distin- 
guished Persons of all Times, is a large royal 
octavo of more than a thousand pages. It was 
originally prepared by twenty distinguished 
literary men of Great Britain, and the present 
edition has been revised and edited by the Rev. 
De. Hawkes of this city, who has added some 
thousands of names, mostly of Americans. As 
a book of reference it is invaluable to the stud- 
ent, and worthy of a place in every respectable 
library. 

Common Sense Applied to Re ligion ; or, the Bible 
and the People. By Catuanine E, Beecuer. 
(Harp ; Miss Beecher is evidently 


Brothers.) 
& strong-minded woman. In what she calls her 


a 


| 


“illustrative mental history,” which occupies a 
large portion of the introduction to the present 
volume, she givts this insight into her early 
habits and education: 


“Up to the age of sixteen my conceptions were 
about these: that God made me and all things, and 
was very great, and wise, and good; that he knew all 
I thought and did; that because Adam and Eve dis- 
obeyed him once only, he drove them out of Eden, and 
then so arranged it that all their descendants would 
be born with wicked hearts, ard that though this did 
not seem either just or good, it was so; that I had 
such a wicked heart that I could not feel or act right 
in any thing till h a new one; that God only 
could give me a new heart; that if I died without 
it I should go to a lake of fire and brimstone, and be 
yurned alive in it forever; that Jesus Christ was very 
1, and very sorry for us, and came to earth, and 
suffered and died to save us from this dreadful doom ; 











tw 


that revivals were times when God, the Holy Spirit, 
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gave people new hearts; that when revivals came it 


was best to read the Bible, and pray, and go to meet- | 


ings, but that at other times it was of little use. This 
last was not taught, but was my own inference. 

“My mind turned from this as very disagreeable. 
When led by my parents and Christians friends to it, 
I tried to do as they told me, because I saw they were 
anxious and troubled, and I wished to relieve them. 
Two or three times, when I saw my father so troubled, 
I took ‘ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion,’ 
and tried to go through the process there laid down, 
but with utter failure. Meantime, I rarely heard any 
prayers or sermons, and at fifteen I doubt if the whole 
of my really serious thoughts and efforts would, except 
the above, have occupied a whole hour.” 


In this state of mind, groping in darkness and 
finding no light, she continued until the great 
event of her life, which is thus told: 


“At twenty that betrothal took place, so soon and 
so tragically ended! It was the realization of all my 
favorite dreams of earthly bliss. Affection, taste, am- 
bition, everything most desirable to me and to family 
friends, seemed secured. In a few months all was 
ended, and in the most terrible and heart-rending man- 
ner. 

~ After the first stunning effect was over, the next 
fecling was: ‘This is that indispensable sorrow! this 
is to save me from eternal death ? And so, as soon 
as I could do anything, I began a course of religious 
reading, prayer, and mental conflict. I tried to remedy 
that pernicious mental habit of reverie and castle-build- 
ing; | tried to do I knew not what in ‘becoming a 
Christian.’” 


But the dark creed which she had been taught 
still threw its baneful shadow across her path. 
She had been instructed to believe 


“No prayers were acceptable till offered by a re- 
newed heart. Soit seemed impossible, in any case, to 
pray acceptably to God for the greatest of all boons, re- 
demption from the awfal doom of eternal death; for 
at regeneration the blessing was already given, and 
before that aet no prayer was acceptable. So there 
was no place for such a prayer.” 





Finally, however, she came to this conclusion ; 


“T will not try any more to understand anything 





about these doctrines. I will not try any more to * be 
convinced of sin’ in this inability to love God. Some- 
thing is the matter: it does not seem like obstinate 
‘unwillingness ;’ but if God says so, I will take his 
word for it. I will assume that he is just, and wise, and 
good, in spite of all that seems to the contrary. I will 
try to do all he commands the best Lean. There must 
be a dreadful mistake somewhere, but I will trust and 
obey, and wait quietly for light. At this time my 


father gave me some little hope. I knew not why, for 
I did not ‘love God’ according to any of the ordinary 
tests. But I was encouraged to hope that my heart 
was ‘renewed,’ and I shortly after made a public pro- 
fession of religion in my father’s church.” 


This “dreadful mistake” is at length found 
in the fundamental doctrines of depravity in- 
herent in the soul, predestination, and eternal 
damnation. As her mind expands she rejects 
these dogmas, and this book is an attempt to 
show that the strong points of gCalvinism are 
opposed to the dictates of common sense, and 
consequently cannot be taught in the Bible. 
She says truly that 


“The strong Calvinistic doctrines that used to be so 








reverently received are either simply tolerated or 
quietly rejected. This is particularly the case with 
mothers and teachers, both in the family and in the 


secular and Sunday schools. Thousands of practical, 
tender mothers utterly refuse to teach their little ones 
that a depraved nature has descended to them from 
Adam, and that they can never perform anything that 
is right, or pleasing to God, till this nature is recreated ; 
or, if they use such language, it is with explanations 
entirely un-Calvinistie. 

“Instead of this, they teach their offspring that they 
can please and obey their Heavenly Parent as truly 


when they have so learned to love and please Him (or 
to feel and act right) that it is their chief desire thus 
to do, they have a new life. This ‘new birth,’ they 
also teach, is the result of that aid from the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, which both parents and children so 
need that they can never succeed without it, and yet 
which is promised to all who earnestly desire it, and 


; Seek it by proper methods. 





“ Multitudes of parents and teachers are pursuing this 
method in churches whose ministers would entirely re- 
volt from the idea of denying the Augustinian theory, 
or the system of Calvin resting upon it. Many are 
doing this, unconscious that they are taking a course 
that is contrary to the standards of their Church.” 


It is a pity that some kind friend had not 
directed Miss Beecher’s attention to a method 
at once Scriptural and rational, of meeting the 
difficulties which appear to have produced so 
much mental disquiet. As it is, she seems to 
have landed, for the present, in the chilling 
regions of Pelagianism. For the present, we 
say, for we cannot believe she will stay there 
long, and our kindest hope for her is that she 
will live to regret the publication of this mis- 
chievous volume. 


The Harpers have issued in one stout duo- 
decimo of six hundred and seventy pages, an 
abridgement of Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, a standard classic 
too well known to need description. The 
abridgement has been very judiciously made by 
Dr. Wittiam Smiru, the editor of the Latin 
Dictionary. He has omitted entirely the author’s 
polemical dissertations on the causes of the 
spread of Christianity, and his account of the 
theological disputes of the Oriental sects. He 
has also very properly suppressed the sarcasms 
and innuendoes by which, rather than by any 
open attacks, Gibbon sought to undermine the 
religion which he rejected. Dr. Smith has also 
incorporated into his work the researches of 
recent commentators, and his publishers have 
embellished it with one hundred wood engray- 
ings. While men of literary pursuits will, of 
course, want the entire work as it came from 
the author’s pen, this abridgement supplies all 
that is necessary for the youthful reader, and 
deserves tc be called “The Student’s Gibbon.” 


iclures of Slavery in Church and State, in- 
cluding Personal Reminiscences, Biographical 
Sketches, Anecdotes, ete., with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Views of John Wesley and Richard 
Watson on Slavery. By Joun Drxon Lone, a 
Superannuated Minister of the Philadelphia An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Ppiscopal 
Church. The author is a native of a slave 
state, and was once a slaveholder. Having be- 
come convinced of the great evil of the system, 
he washed his hands of it, forsook his native 
state, with the determination never to return, 
and removed to the city of Philadelphia, where, 
he says, with admirable naiveteé, “I found 
prevailing a vast deal of pro-slavery sentiment.” 
“A Southern anti-slavery man,” he continues, 
“can listen with some patience to one who ob- 
tains his bread and butter by the institution ; 
but the justification of slavery by a Northern 
man is almost intolerable.” In this short sen- 
tence we have the key note to the entire vol- 
ume. It is a delineation of the evils of the sys- 
tem of Southern slaveholding by a Southern 


and acceptably as they do their earthly parents; that | man, a minister, who publishes his book (no 
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Philadelphia bookseller being willing to under- 


take it) at his own expense, and from a clear 
conviction of duty. The writer has no great 
skill in the book-making craft, but he writes 
like an honest, God-fearing man, and his plain 
statements of fact will have weight with un- 
prejudiced readers. 


A new History of the Discipline of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church having become necessary, 
the labor of preparing it was intrusted to the 
Rev. De. SrrickLanp, who has executed the 
work with care, and brought it down to the 
year 1856, incorporating, in their appropriate 
places, the various changes that have been 
made. He has also added a copious index, by 
means of which reference to any particular 
point is facilitated. (Carlton & Porter.) 

Erplorations and Adventures in Honduras. By 
Wituram V. Weis. (Harpers.) Our author 
sailed from San Francisco in the early part of 
the year 1854. 
portion of Central America 
Honduras, and about which former travelers 
have given but little reliable information. 
Gold was the special object of search, and to 
obtain certain mining privileges from the gov- 
ernment of Honduras, was the main object of 
In this octavo volume of nearly 
six hundred pages he gives graphic sketches of 
his journeyings in the gold regions of Olan- 
and reviews the history and general re- 
the 
manufactures, together with the customs and 
manners of the people of Central America, The 
good map of Eastern Honduras, 
und is profusely illustrated with wood cuts. 
The main question, to answer which this jour- 
uey was undertaken, is thus satisfactorily dis- 
pose d of: 

“T have 


mine sof 


which includes 


his embassy. 


cho, 


sources, 


volume has a 


endeavored to establish the 
real value exist; 


fact that gold 
that they are easily accessi- 





trade, agriculture, commerce, and 


| among the American people of that day. 


library that makes any 
His object was to explore that | " . 


‘ 

race ranging in hue from chocolate to cream color. 
An occasional white may be found among the de 
scendants of the old aristocratic Spanish families who 
have jealously avoided intermarrying with the Indians 
or blacks; but these instances are rare, and with the 
actual numerical increase of the others they seem to 
regard the eventual extermination of the white race 
with a resigned despondency.” 

Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution, 
with Notes and Illustrations. By Frank Moorx, 
The poetry produced during the eventful scenes 
of the Revolutionary war was not of a very 
high order. It was, however, brimful of patri- 
otism, and in it are preserved many little inci- 
dents, the memory of which had otherwise 
perished. In this beautiful volume Mr. Moore 
has collected a great many of the songs that 
were sung by the soldiers, and the ballads, 
squibs, and jeu d’esprits, that were popular 
The 
compiler’s notes add greatly to the interest of 
the volume, which deserves a place in every 
pretension to purely 
(Appleton g Co.) 


Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. In two Books, 
By Donatp Mac Leop. (Seribner.) Mr. Mac 
Leod is an ardent admirer and a most zealous 
champion of the unfortunate Mary. He is ex- 


American literature. 


| ceedingly severe, not only upon Elizabeth of 


England, and the avowed enemies of the Scot- 


| tish queen, but upon all previous historians 


who have undertaken to sketch her sad story. 
In this general censure he specially includes 
Abbott, Dickens, Dr. Doran, and Thackeray, 


| but excepts Miss Strickland, whose work is not 


ble from the United States; that with proper ma- 
chit ery in the hands of energetic men, they can be 
P rofitably wrought, and that the climate is such as will 
adinit of foreigners laboring in the interior of Olancho. | 
If it is to be believed that Americans will locate 
where gold is to be had for a reasonable equivalent of 
work, the natural price of all real suecess, there seems 
Senet 


tle doubt of the future importance of Honduras to 
the world.” 


There is also, it seems, an abundance of sil- 














ver, for we are told: 

‘There is not a department in Honduras that does 
not contain numbers of ric h silver mines, and those 
that have been legally claimed or “ denounced” amount 
in the aggregate to thousands. The new mine of 
Caloal, in the department of Gracias, has yielded treas- 
ures almost equaling the early days of the yvaniards, 
when multitudes of Indian slaves extracted, under the 
cruelest tortures, the treasures which are now only 
drowsily sought by their degenerate deseendants. 
Honduras may be truly termed a store-house of silver. 
Its hills teem with mines which require but the hand 
of industry to develop their hidden riches.” 

We spare space for a short extract relative 
to the population of Honduras, and close this 


interesting book: 










“The sy ste m of amalgamation of races, which has 
been introduced into Honduras during the last thirty 
Years, has eee obliterated the distins guishing line be- 
tween the blacks and the whites. This is, perhaps, 
the atest misfortune that conld have befallen the 

untry The mixture of the offshoots of the white, 


ind Indian have entailed upon the country a 


| youth in loving France 


yet finished. He writes gracefully, and evi- 
dently with a consciousness of the grievous in- 
justice, which, in his opinion, has been done 
to the memory of his fair subject. It is scarce- 
ly possible to peruse Mr. Mac Leod’s pages 
without insensibly imbibing his sentiments. 
At any rate, the reader will wish that all he 
has to say favor of this most unfortunate 
of women were true. We copy his account of 
her last hours : 

“At four in the morning she lay down upon her 
bed, but not to sleep. Her attendants, looking on her 
steadfastly, saw, through the mist of their tears, that 
her lips were moving in incessant prayer. 

“O, did through those moments of repose, did the 
smile of her mother reappear? did her glad, sweet 
come back? did she see the 
sunny skies or the purple bloom of the vineyards? 


was the pomp of her young royalty visible? was the 


| shadow 


of her yearning human love between her 
heart and heaven? I fancy not; I think that she 
but heard the choirs on high, saw but the crown eter- 
nal, but the unfading palm-branch, but the blue rush- 
ing of the stream of life that floweth from the throne 


| of God and of the Lamb, 


) kissed the wild sobbing women, and gave 


“ At daybreak she arose, called her small household 
round her, and once more bade them farewell ; read 
them her last will; gave them her money and appre 4 
her hand to 
the strong men, who bowed down over it and wept 
bitterly. Then she went to her oratory, and they 
knelt, erying, behind her. 

“There Kent, and Shrewsbury, 
drews found her, ‘Thence she arose, and taking 
crucifix from the altar in‘her right hand, and her 
prayer-book in her left, she followed them He r 
ants, forbidden to follow her, knelt for her b« 
She gave it and passed on. Then the door closed, 
the wild wail of their loving agony arose and sh 100k 
the hall 

“Besides what the Commissioners reported, she 
said to Melville: ‘Pray for your mistress and your 
queen? She begged that her women might attend 
her to disrobe her, and the Earl of Kent refused her. 


to 





and Sheriff 
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“My lord,’ she said, ‘ your mistress, being a maiden 
queen, will vouchsafe, in regard to womanhood, that I 
have some of my own women about me at my 
death.’ 

“Kent gave no answer, and she said: 

“*You might, I think, grant me a far greater cour- 
tesy, were I a woman of lesser calling than the Queen 
of Scots.’ 

“No answer still. And then: 

“*My lords, I am a cousin of your queen, a descend- 
ant of the blood royal of Henry the Seventh, a mar- 
ried Queen of France, and the anointed Queen of 
Scotland.’ 

“Then they allowed Jane Kennedy and Mistress 
Curle to wait on her. 

“She wore her richest royal robes as she walked to 
the scaffold, and approached it with the graceful maj- 
esty that ever distinguished her. Then Dr. Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, began to preach, exhorting her 
to forsake that creed ‘in the which continuing she 
must be damned.’ This he repeated with the deli- 
cacy and delight in damning their fellow-beings which 
characterize such persons. Mary begged him not to 
trouble himself or her. On his persisting she tarned 
away from him. He walked round the scaffold, con- 
fronted her, and began again. Then the Earl of 
Shrewsbury commanded him to stop preaching and 
begin to pray, a command which the worthy divine 
instantly obeyed. But, meantime, Mary was repeating 
in Latin the Psalms for the dying. Then she knelt 
down and prayed for her son and for Elizabeth; for 
Scotland, her enemies, and herself; and holding up 
the image of her suffering Saviour, she cried out: 
‘As thy arms, O my God, were stretched out upon 
the cruss, so receive me into the embrace of their 
mercy, and forgive me all my sins.’ 

“* Madam,’ cried courteous Kent, ‘you had better 
leave such Popish trumperies, and bear Him in your 
heart.’ 

“And Mary answered, ‘ Were He net alroady in my 
heart his image would not be in my hands.’ 

“Then they bound a gold-edged handkerchief over 
her eyes, and she, saying, ‘O Lord! into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” knelt down. 

“ At the first blow the executioner split the lower part 
of her skull; at the second he cut deeply into her 
neck; at the third he severed her head from her body, 
and holding it up by the long gray hair, he said : 

“* God save Queen Elizabeth !° 

* The people sobbed and wept. 

“*So perish all her enemies,’ said the Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

“ And the people sobbed and wept. 

“*So perish all the enemies of the Gospel,’ cried the 
Ear! of Kent. 

“ And the peopie sobbed and wept; but no man said, 
*Amen!’” 


Our readers have been favored with a suc- 
cession of Scandinavian sketches from the pen 
of our gifted contributor, Mr. Charles Burton. 
These sketches were read with interest, and 
great praise has been awarded to our artists for 
their skillful delineations of scenes and objects 
of interest, the drawings for which were made by 
Mr. Burton on the spot. We have now before us, 
from the press of Scribner, a volume of five hund- 
red pages, entitled, The Norse Folk; or, a Visit 
to the Homes of Sweden and Norway, by CHARLES 
Lorine Brace, in which is given a striking, and, 
we doubt not, a faithful picture of the every- 
day life of the common people in those regions. 
The book is well printed, and illustrated with 
several engravings. It has also a very yalua- 
ble appendix to Scandinavian statistics, 


The Triumph of Truth is the general title of 
another volume from the pen of the Rev. JamEs 
Cavucuey. It is made up of extracts from his 
journals during a revival of religion in Notting- 
ham, England; several of the author’s sermons 
preached there; “ official statistics’ of that re- 
vival, in which, he tells us, ‘‘ Nearly two thou- 
sand souls haye been saved in both blessings ;” 








several chapters of advice “to one impressed 
with a call to preach;” and a series of 
letters, occupying about half the volume, writ- 
ten by the author from the continent of Europe, 
descriptive, religious, satirical, and miscella- 
neous. To the writer’s numerous friends and 
admirers the volume will be acceptable. It is 
well printed and has a portrait of the author. 
(Higgins & Perkenpine, Philadelphia.) 


Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. Henry C. Fisn. (M. W. Dodd.) 
This is a large royal octavo volume of eight 
hundred pages. It contains brief biographical 
sketches of eminent ministers, German, French, 
American, English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, 
with a sermon by each, furnished, in most in- 
stances, by the authors themselves. It is em- 
bellished by well-engraved portraits of D’Au- 
bigne, Dr. Williams, of the Baptist Church in 
this city, Melvill, of London, Guthrie, of Scot- 
land, and Henry Cooke, of Dublin. It is intended 
as supplementary to the two volumes already 
published, which were devoted to the dead, as 
these are to living ministers, The descriptive 
sketches, we are assured, may be relied upon 
as authentic ; and the discourses will speak for 
themselves as illustrative of the pulpit elo- 
quence of the present day. The volume is 
preceded by an introductory essay, on the in- 
fluence of the preacher, from the classic pen of 
Dr. Park, of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, aa 

Some time ago, the Nationat analyzed at 
length a collection of religious poetry, calling it 
“ The Last New Hymn-Book.” Since then, other 
selections have appeared, and yet more are prom- 
ised. Jewett & Co., of Boston, have issued The 
Congregational Hymn-Book, in admirable style, 
so far as the print and press-work are concerned. 
The arrangement also is very good; but some 
doggerel verses have found their way into the 
volume, e. g.: 


“Hark! the thrilling symphonies 
Seem, methinks, to seize us ; 

Join we, too, the holy lays— 
‘Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!” 


But that is not so bad as the following: 


“There the founts of life are flowing, 
Flowers unknown to time are blowing.” 


That will do for the present. We shall prob- 
ably revert to the volume in a future number. 

Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, by Witi1am C. 
Prime, from the press of Harper & Brothers, is 
something more than a mere chronicle of travel. 
It is a sprightly narrative of adventures in the 
East, graphically told, and maintaining its in- 
terest to the end, where the author leaves us, 
on the shore, outside the walls of Joppa, about 
to begin his “ tent life in the Holy Land.” In 
an appendix, Mr. Prime sketches the history, 
religion, and written language of Ancient Kgy pt, 
and gives some very pertinent and practical ad- 
vice to wanderers visiting Egypt. 

Tent Life in the Holy Land, by the same au- 
thor, while it contains little that will be really 
new to those who have waded through the pon- 
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derous tomes recently published by wanderérs 
in the Kast, is, nevertheless, a gracefully-written 
and attractive narrative. The author does not 
pretend to the stately air of a philosopher, and 
avoids the discussion of disputed topics. 
visited the sacred soil as a pilgrim, seeking, he 
tells us, his own pleasure, and yielding to the 


whim of every passing hour. He conducts his 
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He | 


readers pleasantly through the same scenes, and | 
enlivens his journal with sketches of character | 


and interesting incidents of his travels. 


. se | 
To the gentleman who asks our opinion as to | 
] 


the best collection of geographical maps for the 
use of a family and to our readers generally, 


we commend Morse’s General Atlas of the World, | 


published by the Appletons of this city in a con- 
venient, well bound, large quarto volume. It 
contains, in all, seventy maps, drawn from the 
latest and best authorities, with brief descrip- 
tions and reliable statistics of all nations, 
brought down to the year 1856. 


| 
} 


It combines, | 


in fact, an atlas and a gazetteer, and is sold ata | 


price which puts it within the reach of almost 
every family. 7 

We have spent an hour or two pleasantly, and 
not unprofitably, in reading the Autobiography 
of a Pioneer, being a uarrative of the travels 
and ministerial labors of that veteran minister 
of the Gospel, the Rev. Jacop Youne. Few 
living men have undergone more hardships, or 
toiled so many years in the vineyard. His 
reminiscences are told in an artless style, and 
his observations and reflections are, for the most 
part, pertinent and judicious, (Stwormstedt & 
Poe, Cincinnati.) a 

Of purely fictitious literature we have (from 
the press of Appleton & Co.) The Heir of Red- 
elyffe, in two volumes, of which it is enough to 
say, that the present edition is the thirteenth ; 


} 


a fact which indicates very great popularity, | 








seeing that it is but a short time since it was 
first reprinted from the English edition. 

Dynevor Terrace; or, The Clew of Life, intro- 
duces us to characters and scenes rather above 
the average of the current fictitious literature 
of the day. It is by the same lady, the author 
of the “Heir of Redclyffe,’ very similar in 
style but hardly equal in interest, to its prede- 
cessor. (Appleton & Co.) 

From the same publishers, and by the same 
author, Heart’s Ease; or, The Brother's Wife. 
Also in two volumes, and destined to be even 
more popular than the Heir of Redclyffe. Also, 
by the same, The Castle Builders, which, if evine- 
ing less skill in the delineation of character, 
will be found equally full of interest in the sim- 
ple beauty of the narrative. 

Nothing New is the general title of a collec- 
tion of tales which have previously appeared in 
English periodicals, from the pen of Miss Mv- 
tocH. ‘The stories are well-told, and altogether 
free from anything objectionable in their moral 
tone. (Harpers.) 

The Golden Legacy ; a Story of Life's Phases, 
by a Lady, is a tale designed to illustrate the 
golden rule: “ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” The characters are well sustained, per- 
haps a little too highly colored, the usual fault 
of young authors; but evineing, on her part, 
the ability to produce something still better. 
It is altogether unexceptionable, and may be 
safely put into the hands of youthful readers. 
(Appleton & Co.) es 

An admirable present for boys and girls is 
the Illustrated Bird Book, full of pictures, and in- 
structive narratives, and well-told stories about 
the feathered tribes. Miss Corman, by whom 
the volume has been prepared, writes in a very 
attractive style, and ought to use her pen more 
frequently. Her Bird Book will be popular. 
(Carlton & Porter.) 





The 
~~ 

WE are so cramped for room in the present 
number that we are compelled to omit much 
which we had intended to say. It is not yet 
too late to plant several varieties of turnips, 
such as the strap-leaved red top, Aberdeen, ete. 
Any vacant ground may be profitably occupied 
in this way. 

Strawberries. — This delicious fruit is not as 
much grown by our farmers as it should be. 
It is true, many of them have what they cal! a 
“strawberry patch ;” and such a patch! The 
plants are allowed to run wild and become 
choked with weeds ; the ground becomes packed 
as hard as a brick, and the consequence is few 
and small berries. Not a few persons depend 
entirely upon the wild strawberry for their sup- 
ply. These, it is true, have a delicious flavor, 
but the berries are not only very small, but as 
few and far between as angels’ visits, The 
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time consumed in picking a quart of these 
would suffice to gather a peck from a well- 
cultivated bed of improved kinds. 

An opinion is prevalent in some quarters that 
strawberries do not need culture; indeed, that 
they are better without it. Some considerable 
experience enables us to say that this opinion 
is simply absurd; we should deem it so even 
without experience. If any reader of Tue 
NATIONAL entertains a doubt on the subject, let 
him at once begin and carry out the plan here 
laid down; the result will yield him no less 
pleasure than profit. Culture, in regard to 
vegetable productions at’ least, is a law, the 
necessity of which cannot be escaped without 
the most unsatisfactory results. 

Want of space reduces us to the necessity of 
brevity ; still, we shall say enough to insure 
success, if our directions are followed. The 
best soil for the strawberry is probably an in- 
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verted sod, the decay of which furnishes an 
abundant supply of vegetable matter, which 
the strawberry delights in. A sod, however, is 
not always at command; neither do we always 
find prepared just such a soil as suits the straw- 
berry best; but the material is generally at 
hand from which a suitable soil can be pre- 
pared without any considerable expenditure of 
labor. The labor, however, even though it 
were great, would be wisely expended, since it 
would insure a greatly increased and more sat- 
isfactory return. If, therefore, a bed cannot 
be made of ‘inverted or decayed sod, procure a 
good supply of leaf mold from the woods and 
some old, well-rotted manure. Spread on the 
ground about four inches of leaf mold and two 
of manure, and pulverize the soil twelve to 
eighteen inches deep, mixing the material well 
together. 

The beds may be made three or four feet 
wide, with walks’ between eighteen inches to 
two feet wide; but the walks should not be 
lowered ; leave them on a level with the beds, 
Walking on them will soon settle them enough. 
The plants may be placed a foot apart each way, 
or a foot one way and eighteen inches the other. 
Where ground is abundant, a good way is to 
grow them in rows. The plants should be put 
in carefully, spreading out the roots in a nat- 
ural position ; and water should be applied if 
the weather is dry, not in mere dribbles, but 
liberally and soaking/y: the strawberry delights 
in moisture. The ground must be occasionally 
stirred and kept free from weeds. It is a very 
common practice to let the plants send out run- 
ners till the bed becomes a complete mass of 
plants and weeds; this is a slovenly practice, 
and will result in few and small berries. Cut 
the runners off on their first appearance, unless 
plants are wanted for a new bed, or to fill up 
vacancies. A bed made as above, kept free 
from weeds and runners, and occasionally work- 
ed with a narrow, long-pronged rake, will con- 
tinue productive four or five years at least. 

Mulching has frequently been recommended 
for strawberry beds; as a temporary expedient 
it is a good one; but we prefer to keep the soil 
open and loose, and so dispense with mulching. 
The effect of mulching is to bring the roots to 
the surface, and then the least exposure to’the 
sun generally kills the plant, or at least in- 
jures it very materially. If mulching is used, 
however, among the best are tan and old leaves. 
Tan should not be spread thick, or it will fer- 
ment and kill the plants; many beds have been 
thus destroyed, and given rise to a prejudice 
against the use of tan. It was the abuse rather 
than the use which did the mischief. The beds 
may be covered with hay or straw during the 
winter; this will prevent the plants from being 
thrown out by heavy frosts. The covering 
should be removed in the spring. 

In regard to the best kinds to be grown, 
some diversity of opinion exists, the result, in 
some cases, of interested motives; but as we, 
of course, cannot be suspected of anything of 
the kind, we append a list, which we feel con- 
fident will give “ entire satisfaction.” It is not 
desirable, in a small garden, to grow many 
kinds, and we therefore confine the list to a 
consparatively few of the best for general pur- 
poses: Longworth’s Prolific, (H.,) a fine berry 
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of uniform large size, and very productive. 
Wilson’s Seedling, (H.,) a dark-colored fruit of 
fine quality, berries mostly of good size, and 


| wonderfully productive. Hovey’s Seedling, (P.,) 


| a well-known and popular kind; berries vary 


| and noderately productive. 


| productive. 





from very large to small size, very handsome, 
M’Avoy’s Superior, 
(P.,% a large and fine fruit, of more uniform 
size than Hovey’s Seedling, and moderately 
Walker’s Seedling, (H.,) a dark 
colored, medium-sized berry, of excellent flavor, 
and fairly productive. Burr's New Pine, (P.) 


| of good size and fairly productive: the highest 


flavored strawberry in cultivation, but not of 
firm flesh. Hooker’s Seedling, (H.,) a good 


| sized, deep-colored berry, of fine flavor, and 


moderately productive. Jenny Lind, (H.,) a 
fine early fruit, and a fair bearer. 

We might greatly extend the list by adding 
other good kinds, such as Monroe Scarlet, Omar 
Pacha, Scott’s Seedling, Moyamensing, Brighton 


| Pine, etc. ; but we have no room for more. The 
above are best for general cultivation. Bicton 


Pine is a beautiful white variety, of large size, 
but is scarce and rather tender. 

It will be noted that the above kinds are 
marked H. and P. These letters denote Her- 
maphrodite and Pistillate, indicating the sexual 
character of the varieties. The Hermaphrodites 
will produce a crop when planted by themselves ; 
the Pistillates will not; this will account for 
some beds not producing any fruit. The Pis- 
tillates must have a Hermaphrodite variety 
growing near by, but not in the same bed. 

One word more. Mr. Prince and some others 
have contended strongly for years that Her- 
maphrodite varieties would never produce half 
a crop; we have never been a disciple of this 
theory, and we have now to state that the most 
productive varieties in cultivation, and re- 
cently introduced, are Hermaphrodites. Take, 
for example, Longworth’s Prolific and Wilson’s 
Seedling ; the latter a marvelous bearer. We 
could instance others, but we have said enough 
for the present, = 

Splitting of Fruit Trees.—Farmers frequently 
lose valuable trees by having them split at the 
fork, either in consequence of being heavily 
laden with fruit or by being broken down dur- 
ing a heavy wind. The following plan, de- 
scribed by Mr. Isaac Lewis, will effectually pre- 
vent accidents of this kind: 

“ When I find a forked tree that is likely to split, I 
look for a small limb on each fork, and clean them of 
leaves and lateral branches for most of theirlength. I 
then carefully bring them together, and wind them 
round each other, from one main branch to the other. 
In twelve months they will have united, and in two 
years the ends may be cut off. The brace will grow 
as fast as any other part of the tree, and is a perfect 
security from splitting. I have them now of all sizes, 
and I searcely ever knew one to fail to grow.” 

The same result may be accomplished by 
what is termed inarching, or grafting by ap- 
proach. The opposite limbs may be brought 
together, the bark pared away on the opposite 
portions to be united, and the limbs bound 
firmly together by strings of bass. When a 
union is effected, the bass may be removed. It 
would be a good plan to begin this operation 
on all young trees; they would then be pre- 
pared for the worst. 
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THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


A map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations and its vast concerns.—Cowrer. 


Ir has been suggested that, as the readers of 
Tue Narionat, probably without exception, 
preserve its successive volumes in the family 
library, a monthly digest of prominent public 
events—national, cosmopolitan, and ecclesias- 
tical—would be an acceptable addition to its 
contents. We are disposed to make the attempt, 
and will adopt it as a permanent feature of our 
periodical, if found to be generally approved. 
Of course, we can present only a digest, a mere 
record for reference, a brief, almost statistical 
summary, to which the reader can turn at any 
future time to ascertain the date and attendant 
circumstances of any prominent event respect- 
ing which interest may be awakened. We have 
only to add that our arrangements at the time 
of preparing this initiatory article are not so 
complete as they will be hereafter. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, at its 
session at Ithaca, which commenced on the fourth of 
June, by a formal vote, consequent upon the presenta- 
tion ofthe report of the Committee on Foreign Missions, 
severed the connection of the Reformed Dutch Church 
with the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, deeming that the time had come for such a 
dissolution, and that henceforth the foreign missions 
of the Church should be conducted by their own board. 
The subject occupied the Synod two days, and the 
resolution of separation was passed with only two dis- 
senting voices. 

The General Conference of the United Brethren 
was heid in Cincinnati in June, seventy delegates being 
present. They reported sixty-one thousand four hund- 
red members, being an increase of six thousand during 
the year 

Exeter Hall, London, has been licensed by the 

sishop of London as an Episcopal place of worship. 
A series of “Sunday evening sermons for the working 
classes” is instituted, the first of them being preached 
by the Bishop of Carlisle, on the evening of May 24, 
from Romans, iv, 3, “* What saith the Scripture?” 

The Kev. Mr. Butler, superintendent of the mission 





of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, very re- | 


cently sent out there, has already two Mohammedans 
under instruction, who seem sincere and earnest in 
their inquiries after truth. 

Important movements have lately taken place in 
the Chureh of England. Three new bishops have 
been appointed, all of an eminently evangelical charac- 
ter, who are active in suppressing the papal observ- 
ances that had crept into many of the churches, and 
fearless in rebuking the clergy who persist in such 
follies. The Bishop of Carlis 
Bishop of London, (Rev. Dr. Tait.) the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, (Rev. Mr. Pelham,) with Mr, Bickersteth, lately 
appointed to a bishopric, are young men and full of 
zeal. The Bishops of Carlisle and London encourage 
and set the example of out-door preaching. 

A secession of the Southern members of the New 
School Presbyterian Assembly took place at the late 
sitting of that body at Cleveland, Ohio. The Assembly 
took action upon the subject of slaveholding in the 
Chureh, after a protracted debate, re-aftirming its 
previous declarations upon the subject. The Southern 
members, twenty to twenty-five in number, first pro- 
tested, and subsequently issued a call for a convention 
of “ Presbyterians from all sections of the country, in 
the city of Washington, on the 27th of August, for the 
purpose of consultation and of organizing a General 
Assembly, in which, it will be distinctly understood, 
the subject of slavery will not be introduced.” 

The Methodist mission in Germany, since the es- 
tablishment of its publication department, has dis- 
tributed 4,921 Bibles, 6.577 New Testaments, 956,028 
tracts, 192,757 children’s tracts, and 19,200 illustrated 
hand-bills. It has sold 37,440 books, 65,094 pamphlets, 
and 34,790 children’s books. 

The annual report of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 












Rev. Mr. Villiers.) the | 


ciety, read at Exeter Hall, London, on the 4th of May, 
1857, recorded the baptism of three Chinese at Macao, 
in the preceding February, the first fruits of the So- 
ciety’s mission in China. It also presented a suinmary 
of the society's labors and agency during tae past year. 

The total ordinary income of the society was 
£78,913 168. 0d. A further sum of £40,291 12s, 2d. 
was derived from foreign auxiliary societies, lega- 
cies, ete., making the total income of the society 
£119,205 8s. 2¢. Thirty missionaries, and fifteen wives 


| of missionaries, were sent out during the year. Among 


the speakers at the anniversary meeting were two 
venerable ministers; the one remarkable for his la- 
bors and influence in the mission, and the other in the 
domestic field of Methodism; namely, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Shaw, general superintendent of the mission in 
Western Africa, with which he has been connected 
since its establishment in 1820, and the Rey. Dr. Bunt- 
ing, who, from his great age, may be said to have 
taken his farewell of missionary anniversaries. An ef- 
fort is being made, with strong probabilities of success, 
to raise the society's annual income to £150,000 It is 
also in contemplation to take measures for more gen- 
eral out-of-door religious services in the streets and 
lanes of the larger cities in England and Ireland. 


POLITICAL. 


At our present writing we are enabled to state that 
& successor to Brigham Young, as governor of Utah, 
has at last been found. The post had been offered by 
President Buchanan to Major M’Culloch, of Texas, 
Hon. F. R. Thomas, and others, but in each case was 
declined, It was finally offered to Colonel Cumming, 
who accepted it. He is eminently fitted for the posi- 
tion, and will have at his disposal a body of two thou- 
sand five hundred United States troops. The act of 
1850, establishing the Territory of Utah, contains a pro- 
vision by which Congress can at pleasure abolish the 
territory, or attach it to any other state or territory. 
The act was passed with the understanding that po- 
lygamy would not be tolerated. Colonel Cumming 
possesses much firmness and decision of character, and 
has had a large experience in just that field of public 
life which fits him for his present position; and we 
may now look for a sure termination of the shameful 
outrages against common decency so long enacted by 
the Mormons of Utah. . The election of dele- 
gates for a convention to frame a state constitution for 
Kansas took place in June. . . . At Washington, 
District of Columbia, on the first of June, being the 
day of the charter election, a riot occurred. The ma- 
rines were called out, and were fired upon by the riot- 
ers, who were principally from Baltimore. The ma- 
rines returned the fire, killing six and wounding fifteen 
persons. 


On the first of May General William Walker left 


| Rivas, and went on board the sloop of war St. Mary's, 





Captain Davis, her commander, having negotiated 
with the Costa Rican general for permission for them 
thus to retire. When Walker surrendered the pro- 
visions in his camp were reduced to three horses, two 
mules, and two oxen, and one hundred and seventy- 
five of his men were sick in the hospitals. The Costa 
Rican government had signified their intention of col- 
lecting the destitute wanderers who had deserted 
Walker, and sending them home free of expense. . . . 
The British Par!iament have granted @ marriage por- 
tion of forty thousand pounds, and an allowance of 
eight thousand pounds a year to the Princess Royal of 
England on her approaching marriage with Prince 


| Frederic Wiiliam, of Prussia. The engagement be- 
| tween these scions of sovereignty is said to be one of 


mutual affection. The United States steam- 
ship Niagara, dispatched to convey a portion of the 
submarine telegraph cable about to be laid in the 
Atlantic Ocean, arrived at Deal on the thirteenth of 
May. The passage from New York occupied seventeen 
days. The vessel is taken into Portsmouth dockyard to 
have some alterations effected to fit her for the work. 

The anniversary (seventeenth of June) of the battle 
of Bunker Hill and the death of General Warren was 
celebrated this year with much ceremony. The Na- 
tional Guards, of New York, took part in the imposing 
display, as did several othef military companies from 
this and other cities. Lieutenant General Scott had 
accepted an invitation to be present, but, in conse- 
quence of advices from Paris that Mrs. Scott was in 
dying circumstances, he did not attend. A statue of 
General Warren, seven feet high and of the best Ital- 
ian marble, was inaugurated. A splendid oration»was 
delivered by the Hon. Edward Everett. 

















